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ADVERTISE VENT: 


- AVING ventured during the last twenty years ” 


to publish volumes on the “ History of Reli- 
gion in England,” from the opening of the Long 
Parliament to the close of the last century, I now 
attempt an addition to my task, by presenting to 
the public a record of events bearing on the same 
subject, down to the year 1850. To this I append 
a brief postscript touching what has occurred since. 

Having, during a long life, been thrown into asso- 
ciation with many persons who had much to do with 
the religious transactions of their day, and having 
enjoyed more or less friendship with distinguished 
persons amongst Episcopalians and Nonconformists, 
—whose memories I cherish with reverence and affec- 
tion,—I have drawn upon my own personal recollec- 
tions for several of the facts and illustrations included 
within the present work. 

It has been my aim throughout to maintain the 
method and spirit of former historical volumes, and 
so to promote, by the blessing of God, the interests 
of Christian truth and catholic charity. 


ATHENEUM CLUB, 
PALL MALL, Amg., 1884. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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THE first half of the present century has been unpre- 
cedented in the history of the world. The variety 
and complexity of events baffle those who undertake 
to write the annals of the period. Political, literary, 
and scientific interests—to say nothing of art in its 
manifold departments—intersect one another in lines 
so subtle as to puzzle the most quick-sighted ob- 
server. Acquisitions of various kinds have been 
applied to material uses; and only those who are 
old enough to remember our first steamboats, the 
kindling of gas-lights, the origin of railways, and 
the earlier modern employment of electricity, can 
understand the “leaps and bounds” made in the 
march of English civilization. To chronicle these 
marvels, tracing them to their source, and marking 
their gradual development, is a task of great diffi- 
culty, the more so because materials within our reach 
are so abundant. 

Difficulties also encumber the path of the ecclesi- 
astical student. “He cannot see the wood for the 
trees.” What changes have taken place in the 


Church Establishment and in the organizations of 
. xi 
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Dissent! Dignitaries on the one hand, Noncon- 
formists on the other, are different people from what 
they were in 1801. Unanticipated forms of Anglo- 
Catholicism and rationalistic inquiry have appeared. 
Streams, not to say oceans, of religious books have 
been poured from the press. Piles of volumes are accu- 
mulated on Evidences, particularly as they regard the 
mutual relations of theology and science, and very 
much has been accomplished in Biblical Criticism. 
What a spur has been given to ecclesiastical inquiries 
of all kinds; what an amount of Missionary work 
has been done ; and what efforts have been made for 
the education of the people! 

_ In dealing with this enormous amount of material, 
in the first instance facts have to be settled; to begin 
with philosophy is a mistake. Not till after labori- 
ously digging into the rough ground can any sound 
and graceful edifice be constructed ; and when a wide 
collection of facts has been completed, there come 
toilsome inquiries into causes, consequences, and 
interrelations. Secrets of human consciousness, mo- 
tives underlying conduct, the constitution of men’s 
minds, and their individual peculiarities have to be 
sought after. Theological creeds in their origin and 
growth, in their resemblances and antagonisms, de- 
mand careful analysis and comparison. Modes of 
worship in their inward principles, as well as in their 


outward forms, must be measured and. examined. - 


Intellectual and moral causes are obvious factors ; 


and after all, historical philosophy is miserably defec- 
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tive which does not recognise the Divine as well as 
the human in the story of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
If there be a Providence over the world, surely it 
should be taken into account when we are looking at 
spiritual affairs. If the holy Catholic Church be 
built on the foundation of prophets and apostles, 
Jesus Christ being the chief corner stone, that incom- 
parable fact must never be lost sight of. 

Preliminary investigation requires more than the 
work of a mere annalist. Thoughtfulness must at 
once take in immediate causes and consequences, 
the difference between outward incidents and inner 
principles, and the advancement of germs into 
growths. And from beginning to end impartial 
judgment is indispensable. I do not mean by this, 
impartiality in looking at truth and falsehood, or- 
thodoxy and error, good and evil. Certainly not. A 
Christian must take most earnestly the side of what 
he sees and feels to be right, he cannot be cold and 
indifferent as to what God has revealed, his warmest 
affections must be stirred by what makes for man’s 
salvation ; but in judging of individuals, it is a duty 
from first to last to hold the balance even, with a 
steady hand. : 

Students who would do justice on all sides must 
remember that there is such a thing as denomina- 
tional bias, which is likely to influence the statement 
of opinions, and that such bias may inflect the 
direction in which the bowl is thrown. Remember- 
ing it, they will watch over their own preferences, and 
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guard against being influenced by personal prejudice. 
Fair and honest conclusions are quite possible when 
aman makes them his aim and endeavour; and it 
can practically be disproved that none but Church- 
men can judge of Churchmen, and that none but 
Dissenters can judge of Dissenters. 

Government by party seems a political necessity 
in the present condition of England; in like manner 
the maintenance of what are called “religious in- 
terests” appears to be dependent on the existence 
of sectional societies, each working out its own 
principles. As in the former, so in the latter case, 
prejudices created by party spirit become a serious 
bane, preventing a right solution of fundamental 
questions, and disturbing a righteous estimate of 
personal character. We are in much danger of not 
looking at objects in clear sunlight, of not seeing them 
as they really are: but of letting what is near and 
what we are fond of, hide parts of the distant land- 
scape. We allow shifting shadows and flickering cross- 
lights to confuse our vision of what actually comes 
within the range of sight. We are unconsciously 
influenced by a regard for the reputation of our 
own Church, and so our opinions of many things are 
biased without our being aware of it. I wish to 
remember all this throughout these volumes; and 
before entering upon details, it may be well broadly 
to indicate the ecclesiastical systems at work when 
the present century opened, 

The TEpiscopal Church clainred descent from the 
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Ante-Nicene communion, and appealed to the early 
Fathers and Councils as helps and guides to the 
interpretation of Holy Writ; not after the Roman 
Catholic method, but in imitation of Reformers who, 
whilst entertaining a reverence for patristic literature, 
professed to make the Scriptures the basis of their 
beliefs. The Church rejoiced in its Thirty-nine 
Articles, its collection of Homilies, and the Book of 
Common Prayer as the safeguard of orthodoxy and 
the wellspring of devotional feeling, but it was too 
much forgotten that in no ancient confessions, in no 
venerable documents can the life and power of a 
community be found; the life must be realized in 
spiritual consciousness, the power must be manifested 
in Christian activity. The Church had able advo- 
cates, learned critics and commentators, and syste- 
matic divines of depth and compass, down to the 
close of the eighteenth century. Identified with the 
universities, and possessing abundant sources of 
knowledge, it was guarded and fortified by an Act 
of Uniformity, which established Episcopalianism as 
a national institute, though a scanty toleration was 
conceded to those who had conscientious scruples 
preventing their adhesion. 

Nominally it was one,—a society inclosed within 
bonds of ecclesiastical order, the members declaring 
their assent and consent to its articles, worship, and 
discipline, and closely interlaced by internal ties,— 
whilst the whole country, with its diocesan and 
parochial divisions, was placed under its care for 
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the Christian instruction and improvement of the 
people ; but on close inspection it was seen to com- 
bine a variety of opinions, feelings, and practices. 
Not only were there differences of judgment, there 
were alienations of heart. The classifications of senti- 
ment belonging to a later period, which I shall have 
to describe, did not then exist; but there were 
schools of thought already arising, and definite 
varieties were at the end of the last century brought 
into antagonism, such as did not exist at the 
beginning. 

I do not concur in all the sweeping charges 
brought against the Church as time left it on the 
threshold of a new century, but there are certain 
points in respect to which a clear case may be made 
out. Ambition, craving after preferment; avarice, 
grasping at income; nepotism, providing for clerical 
relations on the part of those who had the command 
of patronage: these were evils common at the period, 
as the biographies of Churchmen represent, and as 
some of the most zealous supporters of the estab- 
lishment at the present moment will allow. 

Neglect of duty by the higher and lower dignitaries, 
and by incumbents and curates also, was a fact not 
to be denied. A bad reputation hung about the 
Church’s neck, and it took a good while to slip it off: 
Indifference to clerical duty, spiritual inactivity, and 

‘the neglect of souls, entailed two consequences. First, 
the Church lost ground. It is a striking and con- 
clusive fact that, whereas at the Revolution Church- 
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men were numbered as twenty-two, to one who had 
left the Church: the proportion eighty years ago is 
said to have been only eight to one. Secondly, the 
moral and religious condition of the country was 
deplorable. There is no need of adducing statistics 
of crime, descriptions of immorality, and evidences of 
irreligion,—abundantly furnished in support of a 
statement which can be made only with the greatest 
pain. Nor can it be said that the Establishment alone 
was responsible ; there was much neglect on the part 
of the old Dissent, as I have shown elsewhere.! 

I turn now to look at Nonconformity. It had be- 
gun to alter before the time when my narrative com- 
mences. It had changed considerably from what it 
was at the Revolution. Links indeed remained con- 
necting it with Commonwealth times; traditions had 
not died out of Puritan adventures under Cromwell. 
There were people in 1800 old enough to have heard 
from their great-grandmothers, as they sat, listening 
under a patriarchal pear tree “to feeble voices, soon 
to be for ever silenced, how in the civil wars they had 
concealed brothers and sisters in a ditch from the 
rude assaults of Rupert’s cavalry.” Better still, there 
remained some who had been told by their ancestors 
what sort of men Baxter and Howe were, and who 
knew many who had been familiar with Watts and 


l Religion in England, vol. vi. 
2 Men Worth Remembering, p. 76: Andrew Fuller, by his 
son, 
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Doddridge. But circumstances had changed; noble 
and other aristocratic families, who were pillars of 
Dissent in 1700, had died out or had left the faith 
of their fathers, It is remarkable how titles dis- 
appear in Nonconformist histories as the years gather. 
Dissenters fell in rank as they rose in numbers ; 
large landowners, wealthy merchants, were more 
common among them at the beginning than at the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

The Presbyterians were first in point of. worldly 
circumstances. Rich families of that class, only fewer 
in number, remained in Lancashire, also in the west, 
and eastern counties. Stories are told of carriages 
waiting in long lines on a Sunday morning at the 
doors of chapels in the neighbourhood of London. 
Members of congregations, in many parts, were dis- 
tinguished by literary culture, scientific attainments, 
and artistic taste. Somewhat of ancient strictness 
might be found here and there; but conformity wit! 
the world was on the increase, and habits of amuse- 
ment were allowed such as would have shocked the 
prejudices of an earlier age. Liberal political opin- 
ions were entertained ; Toryism was stoutly opposed. 


The French Revolution had its advocates and its — 


excusers. Liberty of conscience inspired enthusiasm ; 
submission to human authority in matters of religion 
could not be tolerated: hence deviation from ortho- 
doxy advanced in most quarters. A hundred years 
made a great difference; at the end, Presbyterian 
beliefs had grown so lax that they would not have 
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been recognised by the grandfathers who held them. 
How modern Unitarianism grew just about the time 
when this history commences will be seen in a 
following chapter. é 

Independents came next to Presbyterians in social 
position. They were very conservative, and had 
little sympathy with Presbyterians in their ideas of 
intellectual progress and free thought. They generally 
clung, with strong tenacity, to the evangelical beliefs 
and puritan traditions of other days. They, however, 
no less than Presbyterians, asserted the rights of 
conscience, and were jealous lest the management 
of internal Church affairs should suffer from foreign 
intrusion. 

Baptists confined the ordinance from which they 
took their name to adult believers, and administered 
it by immersion, naturally insisting upon it as of 
great importance; for it was the basis of their denomi- 
nation, the chief thing distinguishing it from some 
other bodies, They were as independent in their form 
of government as were those called after that name. 
Modes of admission to fellowship were of the strictest 
description ; bonds of discipline were tightly drawn. 

The Baptist principle presented itself in connexion 
with both Calvinistic and Arminian sentiments. 
This occasioned a twofold division, under the names 
of Particular and General Baptists; the former hold- 
ing the Calvinistic doctrine of particular redemption, 
the latter the Arminian doctrine of universal redemp- 


tion. 
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The extreme doctrines held by Particular Baptists 
made way chiefly amongst the humbler classes. 
Those of the denomination in superior circumstances 
were generally moderate ; and persons of this order 
were numerous in scveral towns, especially in Cam- 
bridge ; but in Cambridgeshire, the Fens, and the 
County of Northampton, Particular Baptists had a 
stronghold, and characteristic stories are told of 
some of the congregations.} 

General Baptists were strong in the west of 
England and in some of. the midland counties. In 
the former of these instances they resembled the 
Presbyterians, and adopted Unitarian views; in the 
latter their Arminianism was of a decidedly evan- 
gelical stamp. 

Another distinction amongst Baptists related to 
the practice of communion. Strict communionists, 
as they were called, allowed those only who had been 
immersed to partake of the Lord’s Supper; open 
communionists welcomed to the Lord's table all 
Christian believers; whatever their baptismal senti- 
ments might be. An important controversy on this 
subject will have to be described. 

Friends commenced the century with a confession 
of the same principles as had been taught by George 
Fox and William Penn. They insisted upon the 
spirituality of religion, and the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. They renounced the common forms of 


1 See Memotr of Andrew Fuller, by his son. 
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public devotion, and found sweet satisfaction in silent 
worship. They opposed tithes and Church rates, and 
condemned anyengagement inwar. They had declined 
in numbers during the century, but were numerous at 
the end of it in London, Norwich, and other places, 
Some new modifications of rule had been admitted, 
and though peculiarities of dress and speech were 
still retained, strictness of observance was in a 
measure relaxed, and some young Quakers had more 
intercourse with outward society than their ancestors 
would have approved. MDeclensions in evangelical 
beliefs were at hand, preparing for grave controversies 
in the first quarter of this century. 

Moravianism, of foreign growth, still kept a foot- 
hold in a few English minds. It retained evangelical 
sentiment, primitive episcopal order, and peculiar 
institutes of itsown. Fetter Lane, where Wesley 
had once held fellowship with them, was the principal 
metropolitan locality for worship and discipline. 
Their missionary achievements in Greenland, the 
West Indies, and other places became increasingly 
known in England, and awakened deep sympathy in 
evangelical Churches. That circumstance gave the 
chief distinction to this interesting community when 
the century commenced. 

Political and religious disabilities of many kinds 
weighed heavily upon Roman Catholics, and they 
_were prevented from carrying out their own system 
as they wished ; but their prospects brightened as the 
old century expired. The Gordon riots indicated 
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a hatred of popery amongst the lower class, that 
hatred arising more from traditions of Marian in- 
tolerance than from any intelligent acquaintance 
with the dogmas of the Church. But severity of 
English law against the Romish body gradually 
relaxed; increase was slow; it became more rapid 
afterwards. Catholic emancipation was looming in 
the distance, and how it was brought about will be 
described in its proper place. 


Methodism was already a great spiritual power in 


the country. Not sixty years old in its full organi- 
zation, it exerted an influence far beyond its own 
borders, and, as seen in the light of history since, 
it carried within an inspiration which awakened 
men’s souls to a sense of religion all over the world. 
Its growth has been amazing, and the secret of what 
it is may be found in the bosom of what it was. 
We find it in good working order when the century 
opened, and that, notwithstanding shocks which it 
received during the previous ten years. Wesley 
died in 1791, and some of its friends were in a 
state of painful apprehension lest the loss of the 
founder should immediately check its progress. The 
human master-hand could no longer guide the helm, 
and looking at its fortunes apart from Divine power, 
which unbelief was unable to see, we do not wonder 
that there were those who prognosticated terrible 
disasters, if not a total wreck. 

Persecution did not cease, but in many quarters 
it was greatly mitigated. In some instances, where 
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the preachers had been cruelly assailed by mobs, 
they were now welcomed with something like an 
ovation. Cornwall afforded a remarkable instance 
of this kind ; and in other counties, as will appear, 
congregations were multiplied, new chapels were 
built, and large accessions of converts were made to 
the society. 

The effects of Methodism were felt outside itself; 
they penetrated the Church of England and dissent- 
ing denominations, Whilst many of the old-fashioned 
clergy looked upon it with as much dislike as ever 
still it stirred some amongst them to a discharge 
of neglected duties lest all their parishioners should 
be drawn away to Wesleyan conventicles. Ministers 
and people of the old Dissent continued, beyond the 
end of the past century, to regard Methodism as an 
enthusiastic outbreak which might before very long 
die out for want of fuel to feed the fire; but others 
saw in it the work of the Spirit of God, and sought 
to share in the Divine influence which had fallen on 
the heads and hearts of their brethren. 

Psalmody, which had been neglected in England 
beyond what some readers would suppose, the 
Wesleys took up from the beginning, with a clear- 
sighted view of its importance and with a zeal that 
insured success. Methodism never could have become 
what it did without its unparalleled hymn-book. 
That perhaps has been more effective in preserving 
its evangelical theology than Wesley’s “ Sermons,” 
and his “Notes on the New Testament”; where 
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“one-man read the homilies and the exposition, a 
thousand sang the hymns. All divisions in Chris- 
tendom have a stamp imprinted on their piety, by 
which they are easily known. As to the fervour of 
Methodism, there can be no mistake ; and it is owing 
largely to the concrete and personal character of its 
psalmody. It does not deal in the calm, intellectual 
contemplation of abstract themes, however sacred 
and sublime; but in the experience of believers, as 
soldiers of Christ, “fighting,” “watching,” “suffering,” 
“working,” and “seeking for full redemption.” You 
catch in them the trumpet blast, the cry of the 
wounded, the shout of victory, and the dirge at a 
warrior’s funeral. 

Calvinistic Methodism attained its zenith soon 
after the death of Lady Huntingdon in 1791. Her 
ministers were popular, and the chapels in several 
places were crowded, especially in London, Bath, and 
Brighton. But other congregations, not identified with 
her ladyship’s Connexion, were also of the Calvin- 
istic Methodist type. Though Wesleyan hymns did 
not suit their assemblies, music such as was popular 
- in the Methodist connexion met their taste ; and their 
psalmody was scarcely less attractive than the remark- 
able preachers who filled their pulpits, 

Such was the state of English Christendom at the 
opening of the century, and this brief review may 

serve to prepare my readers for details presented in 


the following pages. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1800-1815. 


POLITICAL RELATIONS. 


S the early part of the eighteenth century was 
marked by the union of England and Scotland, 
so the first year of the nineteenth is associated with 
the union of England and Ireland ; as the political 
event in the former case had its ecclesiastical bear- 
ings, so it happened in the latter, presenting a still 
more obvious connection. , j 
The Irish union, if not produced, was certainly 
promoted by the. rebellion of 1798, in which Roman 
Catholic antipathies played so conspicuous and 
frightful a part. The sixteenth century Reformation 
only touched the surface; it did not penctrate, as 
in our own land, the depths of Irish society. The 
peasantry and the middle classes, to a great extent, 
remained firmly attached to the Church of Rome. 
The Celtic race in the sister isle, as elsewhere, 
manifested an aversion to Protestant change, whilst 
that change was gladly welcomed by brethren of 
the Saxon race. In Itngland the ascendency of the 
reformed Church resulted from the wide adoption 
of reformed principles; but in Ireland such ascen- 
dency, so far as it obtained, resulted from political 
z 3 
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2 ENGLISH CHRISTENDOM. (CHAP. I. 


enactments, not from popular conversion. The re- 
ligious history of the sixteenth century amongst our 
neighbours exhibits on every page signs of resis- 
tance to what was deemed the new faith. The 
Irishman, like the Spaniard, showed himself intensely 
conservative in his ecclesiastical beliefs, as well as in 
many other things; he would not have the worship 
of his fathers altered. Unsettlement and rebellion 
were the consequences. Politics, no doubt, had to 
do with what occurred, but religion appears as a 
main factor. Drastic remedies, employed afterwards, 
only made the disease worse ; Cromwell and William 
III. won victories over the strength of Ireland, but 
could not win the heart of the nation. They 
deepened hatred ; it was not likely that they should 
inspire love. Act after act was passed for the pur- 
pose of crushing Roman Catholicism. In 1697 it was, 
we are told, naturally judged that peace and safety 
were endangered by the great number of popish 
clergy, who stirred up strife and rebellion, and did 
everything in their power to suppress loyalty. There- 
fore it was enacted that all popish archbishops, 
vicars-general, deans, Jesuits, monks, and friars should 
depart out of the kingdom ; that for them to return 
would be high treason, and any person who con- 
cealed them should be subject to penaltics—in some 
cases the forfeiture of lands and goods for life. 
Burials were forbidden in monasteries, abbeys, and 
convents ; moreover a statute was passed to prevent 
Protestants marrying Papists. All this has been 
vindicated on the ground that such statutes were 
not penal statutes against Romanists, but statutes 
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protective of Protestants endangered by Romanists ; 
and that in the course of fifty years the Church of 
Ireland, after bitter sufferings, had by a merciful 
providence been twice rescued from annihilation.} 
And as these measures of legislative repression 
went on, little was done to enlighten the people and 
by argument and persuasion, to show them a more 
excellent way. The spiritual condition of the country 
was shamefully neglected, notwithstanding the num- 
ber, the resources, and the prestige of protestant 
clergymen; the Church with difficulty held its own, 
though it had the advantage of political establish- 
ment. It is acknowledged by its defenders that the 
latter part of the eighteenth century was on the 
whole a season of supineness, that her ministers 
used little diligence in endeavouring to enlarge her 
borders “and dispense to recusants and _ sectaries 
the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and the rites 
and worship of primitive Christianity, as enjoyed in 
the Church’s communion.” ? 

No wonder that under these circumstances insub- 
ordination obtained amongst an ignorant and _bi- 
goted race. The rebellion of 1798 resulted from 
long oppression, aggravated by the intolerant spiritual 
policy of the Roman Catholics themselves. Each 
Church hated the other, the bigotry and utterly un- 
christian spirit of the Papist surpassing that of the 
Protestant ; had their places been changed in relation 
to political power, we can easily infer what the con- 


* Mant: /fistory of the Church of Ireland, vol. i. p. 75. 
2 Tbid. 
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sequences would have been. This must be allowed 
on behalf of Irish Protestants. An influential party 
amongst them procured, by way of concession to 
their popish fellow subjects, an act of Parliament for 
endowing the College of Maynooth in the county of 
Kildare. Religion on both sides was unfortunately 
recognized as an affair to be supported and regulated 
by State pay and State law; and so a mischief was 
introduced into Ireland, perhaps with good inten- 
tions, which has been a source of controversy and 
trouble ever since. A legitimate and more promising 
policy of conciliation was pursued by a few men 
enlightened above their fellows. The Bishop of 
Down and Connor, Dr. Dickson, wisely said, coer- 
cion had been tried long enough. With respect to 
Catholic emancipation he considered it matter of 
right, not of favour, and.a reform of Parliament as 
an act of policy which the state of the country 
rendered absolutely necessary. 

The rebellion was attended by fright fl excesses. 
It raged through Wicklow, Wexford, Kildare, and 
Carlow. Houses were destroyed, murders committed, 
aman and one of his children were roasted to death, 
Protestants were dragged out to be piked on a bridge, 
and hurled over the parapet into the river; a clergy- 
man was bled to death in a pig trough, after which 
mad wretches danced round him, washing their feet 
in his blood. Justice requires it to be said that the 
Romish hierarchy and the respectable classes of the 
community reprobated such atrocities, and did what 
they could to put an end to them; but the lower 
orders of the priesthood were furious, and animated 
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the rebels to the perpetration of most revolting 
cruelties. “Burn, destroy, and murder up to your 
knees in blood,” are said to have been the insurgents’ 
watchwords, That something should be done to 
prevent the recurrence of such scenes every humane 
person felt to be indispensable. Foreigners had 
joined in the rebellion, and the object plainly was 
to separate Ireland entirely from English rule and 
the British crown. The lord-lieutenant, Marquis 
Cornwallis, in 1799 calicd the Irish Tarliament’s 
attention to the fact, and urged, in his majesty’s 
name, the employment of means to consolidate “as 
far as possible into one firm and lasting fabric the 
strength, the power, and the resources of the British 
empire.” The Irish House of Commons rejected the 
proposal by a small majority, but the House of Lords 
agreed to it; and the British legislature presented 
an address to the king, recommending a complete 
and entire union to be established by the consent 
of both Parliaments. The proposal was then carried 
in the Irish houses, and afterwards by the Lords 
and Commons of England. 

One of the provisions was that the episcopalian 
organization of the two countries should constitute 
one Protestant community, to be called the United 
Church of England and Ircland. The doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and government of the whole were to be the 
same as that established by law in this country, and 
the preservation of the bond was declared to be a 
fundamental part of the union. Four lords spiritual 
of Ireland were, by rotation of sessions, to sit and 
vote with the english peers: the primate in the first 
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session, then the archbishops of Dublin, Cashel, and 
Tuam successively. The suffragan bishops, in like 
manner, were to sit according to rotation in a certain 
prescribed order, beginning with the prelates of 
Meath, Kildare, and Kerry. 

The first to take his seat was a Scotchman, the 
Honourable William Stuart, fifth son of the Earl of 
Bute, who succeeded Dr. Newcome as primate in 
1800. The second was an Irishman, Thomas Lewis 
O’Beirne, who had been private secretary to Earl 
Fitzwilliam, made Bishop of Ossory in 1794, and 
translated to Meath in 1798. He had delivered a 
spirited charge—condemnatory of non-residence as 
violating what the clergy owed to the redeemed of 
Christ—had revived the office of rural dean, and in 
other ways had distinguished himself by zeal and 
diligence. The third was an Englishman, George 
Lewis Jones, formerly Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and appointed to Kildare in 1790. The 
fourth was an Englishman, the Honourable F. A. 
Hervey, second son of the Earl of Bristol, translated 
from Cloyne to Derry in 1768. Noble, rich, ambi- 
tious, he had made himself popular in Ireland by a 
zealous assertion of its political rights. Much is said 
of him; eulogized by one, he is pronounced erratic 
by another. He spent much of his time in Italy, and 
when attending Parliament in Dublin, he rode there 
in state, accompanied by a body of dragoons.! 


VHardy’s Life of the Marl of Charlemont and Barrington ; 
Rise and Fall of the Trish Nation. Cited by Mant, vol. ii. 
pp. 688-€91. 
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These four prelates, on August Ist, 1800, appeared 
on the episcopal bench at Westminster; but Irish 
dignitaries had long before been in the habit of 
spending much of their time in England, and had 
made themselves noted in the highest circles. Not 
to go back to Dean Swift, it may be mentioned that 
Percy, Bishop of Dromore, editor of “The Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry,” though spending much 
time in his diocese, was the friend of Shenstone, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and Reynolds ; he was familiar 
with London society, and we find him preaching 
for the Sons of the Clergy in 1769. Less known 
now is Marley, Bishop of Clonfert; but perhaps he 
was still more acquainted with the metropolis than 
his contemporary. Bennett, Bishop of Cork and 
Ross, resided in London the latter part of his life, 
which extended to the year 1820. Barnard, Bishop 
of Killaloe, “replete with wit and humour,” was, like 
Percy and Marley, a member of the “ Literary Club” 
in town, where he met his fellow countrymen Gold- 
smith and Burke. Bishops from the neighbouring 
isle had been accustomed to visit London, so that the 
four representatives did, in this respect, little more 
than perpetuate an old custom. 

The ecclesiastical change consequently effected on 
the other side of the Irish Channel, was very great, 
inasmuch as spiritual independence passed away with 
that which was political. When the Irish Parliament 
disappeared, the self-control of the Irish Church, so 
far as it existed, disappeared with it. But the in- 
terests of England were scarcely touched by an ec- 
clesiastical revolution which, with regard to herself, 
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was little more than nominal. The four, who every 
year crossed the water that they might exercise their 
new functions, contributed but a trifling addition to 
the government of the Church of England ; and at a 
recent period, even in matters vitally affecting their 
own interests—especially in the recent case of Irish 
disestablishment—Irish prelates were rather subjects 
than agents. 


In respect of legislation, Ireland came completely 


under English control; and the religious affairs of 
that country therefore were deeply affected by what 
went on in St. Stephen’s Chapel and the adjacent 
White Hall! There can be no doubt that certain 
plans contemplated by Mr. Pitt in reference to the 
Irish Roman Catholics were checked and defeated 
by Irish Orangemen. He would, if he could, have 
carried a measure for Catholic emancipation, and for 
assisting to support the Catholic clergy, together 
with a reform of the tithe system; but his wishes 
were thwarted, not only by royal resistance, but by 
the protestant oligarchy of Ireland. 

Soon after this political change came a patriotic 
excitement in England, connected with continental 
politics, which touched upon religion in another and 
far different way. The policy of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and his designs on this country, created an immense 
alarm in 1803. People now smile at the idea of a 
French invasion, but we have the word of M. Thiers 
for it, that the great French gencral that year rested 
confident and happy, in preparing for an attempt 


an 
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1 The Peers’ New Chamber was so called. 
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which he believed would make him master of the 
world. When Dr. Dibdin was at Bayeux in 1818, 
- he wrote in reference to the tapestry there: 


“T have learnt, even here, of what importance this 
tapestry roll was considered in the time of Buonaparte’s 
threatened invasion of our country; and that, after display- 
ing it at Paris for two or three months, to awaken the 
curiosity and excite the love of conquest among the 
Citizens, it was conveyed to one or two seaport towns, and 
exhibited upon the stage as a most important madéried in 
dramatic effect.” 1 


Flat-bottomed boats, to convey soldiers across the 
Channel, were talked of round every hearth in Eng- 
land, and were expected every day and every hour. 
In the Isle of Wight, though guarded by shipping, 
the inhabitants were afraid to go to bed, and provision 
was made to carry away women and children on the 
first appearance of the terrifying flotilla. Piles were 
sent to arm the men, orders were given respecting 
signals of the enemy’s approach, and farmers were 
directed to burn their corn, as soon as Frenchmen 
neared our shores. In Essex like terror prevailed. 
Lawyers’ clerks were drilled at Colchester; schools 
were broken up, property was concealed under flower 
beds, and women and children ran about the streets 
shricking as if they were mad.* This state of things 
occurred at intervals for above a year. Yet there 
were not wanting individuals in the upper as well as 
the lower circles who strongly sympathized with the 


! Antiquarian Tour in France and Germany, vol.i. p. 251. 
? Related by a friend then living there. 
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military chief of the French nation. At a later period 
the learned Whig, Dr. Parr, said to Mr. Ticknor, the 
American author, “I should not think that I had 
done my duty if I went to bed any night without 
praying for the success of Napoleon Buonaparte.”?} 
Government determined on a fast day (October 
19th), when people were to humble themselves before 
God for obtaining pardon and for averting Divine 
judgments. Times of calamity draw Christians 
together in spite of theological differences, and the 
Church then looked more kindly than usual on 
Dissenters, just as it did on the eve of the Revolution 
of 1688. So in the crisis under consideration, 
friendly sentiments were expressed by national 
Church authorities towards Nonconforming brethren, 
and a prayer was framed and published by which 
Divine mercy was sought to put away dissensions, 
so that, notwithstanding differences on doubtful 
points and external worship, the nation might be 
united in bonds of charity. This spirit of interces- 
sion commended itself generally; and in dissenting 
mecting-houses, as well as parish churches, it was 
adopted by multitudes gathered within the walls. A 
short lull came in the long storm between Anglo- 
Catholics and Puritans when the Spanish armada 
steered within sight of the English coast; English- 
men joincd hand and heart in defiance of Philip II. 
So, when France threatened our fathers with an 
invasion, animositics between Churchmen and Dis- 
senters were suspended, at least for a moment, and 


1 Li e of George Ticknor, vol. i. p: 50. 
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they united in prayer as well as effort against the 
expected foe. 

Numerous patriotic sermons were preached, and 
some of them even published. Amongst them was 
one delivered by Robert Hall, in which he declared 
his detestation of Buonaparte’s character. “ The last 
ten pages were thought by many, and by Mr. Pitt 
among the number, to be fully equal in genuine 
cloquence to any passage of the same length that can 
be selected from either ancient or modern orators” ; 
and there can be no doubt that it suggested to Sir 
James Mackintosh some thoughts in his defence of 
Peltier.’ Appealing to the Most High, the non- 
conformist orator exclaimed : 


“Go forth with our hosts in the day of battle! Impart, 
in addition to their hereditary valour, that confidence of 
success which springs from Thy presence! Pour into their 
hearts the spirit of departed heroes! Inspire them with 
Thine own; and while led by Thine hand, and fighting 
under Thy banners, open Thou their eyes to behold in 
every valley and in every plain what the prophet beheld by 
the same illumination—chariots of fire and horses of fire.” 


No wonder some took exception to the martial 
tone of this rhetorical discourse. Some attacked it 
even with bitterness; but it was praised, as we have 
seen, in the highest quarters, and we are told it “had 
the happiest effect in enkindling the flame of gencrous, 
active patriotism.” 


1 Memoir of Robert Hall by Dr. Gregory. Hall’s Works, 
vol. vi. p. 69. 
* Hall’s Works, vol. i. p. 192. 
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Dr. Rippon, another Baptist minister, preached at 
the drum-head in Margate Fort, and eulogized Mr. 
Pitt “as an eminent and long-continued blessing to 
the whole globe”; he spoke of George III. as one 
through whom the Almighty “had beatified the 
British empire with the best of earthly monarchs.” 
‘ The popularity of the king and of his prime 
minister was great amongst most pious people, who, 
believing that Buonaparte aimed at subjugating 
Europe, dreaded the consequence in relation to 
-religious as well as civil liberty. The feeling which 
existed in this country towards him, and the French 
nation at large, can scarcely be believed by the 
present generation, now that, happily, national ani- 
mosities are kept in check by common sense, if not 
by Christian principle. Hatred of our neighbours 
across the Channel penctrated the breasts of school- 
boys and blazed round family hearths. Lads, I 
remember, fought “Boney,” as they called him, on 
the slate and in the playground; and girls rivalled 
their brothers by unfeminine outbursts of patriotism. 
Amongst all ranks and ages Frenchmen were counted 
natural enemies, whom it was a virtue to attack and 
conquer; and a share in the continental conflict was 
deemed, not only a stcrn necessity, but the means 
of adding fresh glory to the British name. Popular 
modes of representing the French general betrayed a 
malignity which it is melancholy to remember; and 
old folks may well feel ashamed to confess the 
unchristian sentiments which prevailed in the days of 
their youth. 

Passing from these introductory notices with re- 
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ference to the union with Ireland and the French 
war, as they bear on the religious history of the 
period, let me for a moment glance at certain par- 
liamentary Acts respecting the English clergy and 
the English Church. One passed in the year 1803, 
to restrain clerical farming, showed that incumbents 
were suspected of entering upon agricultural pursuits 
beyond what was proper for such as were devoted to 
a sacred calling ; and, about the same time, residence 
was enforced on rectors and vicars—an enforcement 
indicative of that extensive neglect of pastoral duties 
which formed one of the crying scandals of the age. 
Both pieces of legislation betokened a spirit of re- 
form fecbly beginning to check evils long deplored 
by the better-minded members of the established 
Church. 

In a similar line of improvement the condition 
of the poorer clergy attracted parliamentary notice. 
Queen Anne’s Bounty assisted poor clergymen, and 
from 1809 to 1820 the governors distributed the sum 
of one million! Amidst inequalities of clerical in- 
come, which, though reduced in our time, are still 
obvious, these measures must have proved a comfort 
to men struggling with the ills of poverty, so much 
more painfully felt by educated persons, occupying 
a position that imposed additional pecuniary obliga- 
tions whilst it conferred additional social advantages. 
Provision for the spiritual wants of the people were 


very insufficient during the first quarter of the pre- 


sent century. Hence measures were also commenced 


1 May’s Constitutional History of England, vol. ii. p. 216. 
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for the encouragement of church building, not on 
the voluntary principle, but by parliamentary grants. 
Such measures were slight and ineffective until the 
year 1813, when no less than a million of money was 
voted in aid of new places of worship, to meet the 
wants of an enormously increasing population ; half 
a million more was voted in 1824, and exchequer 
bill loans were also given to about the same amount.! 
At a subsequent period help was rendered ina like 
direction by a remission of duty on materials em- 
ployed in sacred structures. 

We come in closer contact with the religion of 
this country, and penetrate into the inner life of some 
of its communities, when we examine debates in the 
House of Lords extending over portions of three 
years. To understand them we must attend to 
peculiarities in Protestant Dissent, with which mem- 
bers of the national establishment are not familiar. 

It is considered by most Nonconformists that 
those who undertake the pastoral office, especially in 
cities and large towns and amongst educated people, 
should pass through a preparatory course of study; 
and for that purpose they establish and support 
numerous colleges. Moreover, they believe that it 
is desirable in most cases that men who are pastors 
should devote themsclves entirely to the duties of 
their particular office, in connection of course with 
efforts for the promotion of religion, improvement, 
and benevolence generally. Also, it is customary, 
more as a matter of order and propricty than on 


I May’s Constitutional History of England, vol, iii, p. 215. 
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any other account, to confine the administration of 
baptism, and ministerial presidency at the Lord’s 
table when the holy supper is observed, to those who 
sustain the office of the pastorate. Hence a line of 
demarcation prevails between those who have de- 
voted themselves to pastoral work, and those who 
have not, though in other ways they seek to instruct 
and benefit their fellow men. Consequently the 
nonconformist clergy, as stated ministers are some- 
times called, do not become separated by any hard 
and fast line from their lay brethren, as is the case in 
episcopalian and perhaps presbyterian bodies. No 
priesthood is recognized, except the priesthood of 
Jesus Christ, and that of all believers in Him, who, 
according to the New Testament, are divinely con- 
stituted in common as “a royal priesthood.” 

These opinions being held, it is common amongst 
Dissenters for men who are not pastors—not or- 
dained for the ministry—to teach and preach, if they 
have the ability and opportunities for exercising it. 
In other words, lay agency is extensively employed. 
It is beginning to be seen, even in episcopalian 
communions, that laymen may instruct their friends 
and neighbours in the truths of Christianity by oral 
addresses, whether called sermons or not. It was 
not thought so in the Church of England in the 
carly part of this century; preaching was left to 
clergymen. Unhappily some clergymen were not 
zealous in the discharge of their duties, and the rural 
districts were neglected to a lamentable extent. 
It was on this account that lay preaching became 
customary amongst Dissenters. The Methodists, by 
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the employment of “local preachers”’—or laymen 
who occasionally taught religious truth from a pulpit 
or desk in their own locality—gave a decided spur to 
such efforts amongst other Nonconformists. Accord- 
ing to the Toleration Act, as it is styled, persons 
who took the oaths there prescribed, were freed from 
liability to the pains and penalties mentioned in 
certain Acts of Queen Elizabeth and Charles II.; 
and as religious liberty was not understood seventy 
years ago as it is now, it became a usual practice 
for Nonconformist preachers and teachers to take 
the oaths prescribed by the Toleration Act, and so 
protect themselves in efforts for usefulness. Students 
in colleges, before their ordination, took oaths, for 
protection in village preaching; it was a custom more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. 

An attempt was made in the House of Lords, not 
to repeal, but to restrict the law in existence, not 
to remove an unnecessary obligation, but to limit 
the exercise of religious freedom. The attempt pro- 
fessedly aimed at the prevention of an abuse. 

In the year 1809, Viscount Sidmouth called atten- 
tion to persons who took out licences to preach, for 
no other purpose, as he alleged, than to secure ex- 
emption from filling parish offices, and from serving 
in the militia. J1e moved for a return of preaching 
licences from the year 1780 to the year 1808; and 
though he at first pleaded only for the correction of 
an abuse, he showed he had a further design in refer- 
ence to Church interests and Dissenting activity. 
This led Lord Harrowby to say, in a debate which 
followed Lord Sidmouth’s speech, that he did not 
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believe the Church’s welfare would be advanced by 
restrictions put upon Nonconformity. Returns were 
made, in accordance with the motion, to the effect 
that 3,672 licences had been granted between 1760 
and 1808, of which 1,068 had been issued within the 
last seven years. The next year, 1810, his lordship 
complained of the returns as unsatisfactory. Other 
returns followed, with additional particulars, but with 
the same result. The Dissenting deputies watched 
the proceedings, and endeavoured to persuade the 
mover of the resolution to abandon his design, on the 
ground that any attempt to interfere with the Toler- 
ation Act would be ineffectual, except in the way 
of mischief. It was too late in the day, they said, 
to touch liberties granted at the Revolution, and a 
merely seeming purpose of that kind could not fail to 
disturb and embitter religious relations, which happily, 
after stormy conflicts, had settled down into compara- 
tive repose. His lordship averred, in reply, that he 
had no designs opposed to freedom; he only wished 
to reform a social abuse. But he persevered, and in 
1S11 introduced “a Bill to explain and render more 
effectual the Acts of the first of William and Mary, 
and the nineteenth of George IIL, so far as relates to 
Dissenting Ministers.” In support of his Bill, he not 
only urged what he had done from the first, but 
added, that persons obtained licences without any 
inquiry as to their moral or intellectual qualifications. 
Ile said that amongst them were “tailors, pig drovers, 
and chimney sweepers”; still he did not object to 
their social status if they were considered by Dis- 
senters as fit to teach and preach; what he objected 
C 
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to was their self-election. He would, therefore, have 
the licences confined to such as obtained the recom- 
mendation of at least six respectable householders, 
and who also gathered congregations willing to 
receive their instructions. 

Lord Holland opposed the Bill, saying that every 
person had a right to propagate such opinions as he 
conscientiously believed. 

The first reading followed as a matter of form; but 
no sooner did it become known to Nonconformists 
generally, no sooner did they carefully study the 
measure, than intense excitement arose, such as 
always appears when any assault is made on the 
domain of cherished liberties. The rights of educated 
ministers settled over respectable congregations were 
not affected by this freak; but two classes of zealous 
workers—first, local Methodist preachers, many of 
them imperfectly educated ; and next, laymen of other 
denominations, who sought to carry the Gospel into 
dark corners—-found, to their dismay, that liberty of 
action would be imperilled should the Bill become 
law. The Dissenting Christendom of England, in 
sympathy with these teachers of religion, and full of 
jealousy for rights handed down from the days of 
William III., put forth all its strength in decided 
resistance of so reprehensible an attack ; since, what- 
ever Lord Sidmouth might say or think—and he 
claimed credit for being no enemy to toleration— 
there were others who supported his measure and 
encouraged his efforts, with unmistakably sinister 
designs. Clergymen said that these licences fostered 
contempt for both the religious and the civil institu- 
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tions of the country ; that they interfered with, and 
even defeated, the exertions of parish incumbents; 
and that common people were taught by these irre- 
sponsible emissaries to despise and reject the Church 
Catechism and the Book of Common Prayer. 

Flames of excitement were fanned into fiercer 
blaze when it was discovered that Churchmen were 
seeking to strengthen the Establishment at the ex- 
pense of Nonconformity, and recent attacks on the 
free churches of the country contributed to increase 
the indignation, A barrister had just before written 
a pamphlet, in which he exclaimed: “It is surely a 
most illegal, as well as insulting violation of the spirit 
of the British Constitution, that any class or order of 
men in the kingdom should dare to erect themselves 
into a society for the purpose of exterminating 
doctrines which, in their judgment, are unsound ; and 
introducing, by means of agents and emissaries, a 
certain system of religious belief, which they arro- 
gantly pronounce to be the only true faith.” He 
denounced the men he had in view as “blockheads 
tainted with the mania of preaching, without a single 
requisite” for the purpose; and as living “on that 
incredulity of the ignorant upon which impostors for 
ever feed and fatten,” ? 

These bolts had been launched at the persons 
threatened by Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, and nobody, 
knowing what human nature is, can wonder that the 


1 Life of Lord Sidmouth, by Dean Pellew, vol. iii. p. 44. 
? Quoted in Waddington’s Congregational fistory, 1800- 
1850, p. 218, 
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measure, read in the light cast on it by certain 
fanatics, roused Nonconformists to do their utmost 
for its overthrow. I well knew in my early days 
some who took an active part in the resistance, and 
have received from their lips vivid details illuminating 
the history of that now forgotten episode. The feel- 
ings of all who valued religious liberty were stirred. 
Not only did the old Dissenters, but Methodists, the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s connection, even such men 
as Rowland Hill and Matthew Wilks, slow to enter 
the political arena, combined with others to resist the 
measure; and a large representative meeting was 
convened in the Metropolis. In less than forty-eight 
hours, 336 petitions were procured from the City and 
neighbourhood.’ Petitions were presented by Lord 
Stanhope, who said that if there was one subject more 
than another in which he thought it impolitic for 
the legislature to interfere, without a real and absolute 
necessity, it was the subject of religion ; and then he 
begged his noble friend to withdraw the Bill. Other 
peers followed on the same side—Lord Holland, Earl 
Grey, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earls of Moira, 
Rosslyn, and Lauderdale, and Lord Erskine. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Sutton, delivered a 
memorable speech, in which he said: “ Although no 
persecution was intended, and although some mis- 
conception might exist on the subject, the flood of 
petitions which had been laid on the table ought to 
convince their lordships of the necessity of stopping 
short for. the present. However he might lament 


1 Skeat’s 77/5/07, p. 556. 
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what he conceived to be the errors of Protestant 
Dissenters, it was to be recollected the Bible was the 
foundation of their religious belief, as well as that of 
the Established Church, and was, or might be, in the 
hands of every member of the Empire ; and it was to 
be recollected that the best of interpretations were 
but the interpretations of men, and that the best of 
men were liable to error. He was sure that so long 
as the Church of England should endure as a Church, 
the Dissenters would not be disturbed by the Church 
of england ; and as he was no prophet, he did not 
wish to foretell what might happen to them after it 
was no more. The noble Viscount,” he went on to 
say, “who brought forward the scheme, strangely 
stated that he conceived he had the sanction of Dis- 
senters in doing so; but Dissenters had thought fit 
to oppose it, and they must be allowed to be the best 
judges of their own interests.”? - 

There was a tone of civility in this speech, which, 
though equalled and surpassed since by most rever- 
end prelates, may be compared advantageously with 
effusions which had been sometimes heard from occu- 
pants of the same bench in earlier days. 

The Bill was lost ; and now that the disturbance it 
excited is amongst things that are past, we can with 
judicial fairness review. the crisis. The literary igno- 
rance of some amongst the licensed preachers of that 
day was made plain enough. They could not write, 
they could not spell, they could scarcely read. Their 


"A full account of the Parliamentary Debates is given in 7/e 
Proceedings of the Dissenting Deputies, p. 108. 
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discourses violated rules of grammar, and offended 
the taste of educated people; but still the rough and 
racy way in which some of them were able to talk, 
was more effective, with those whom they addressed, 
than orations fitted for ears polite. 

Lord Sidmouth always contended he did not wish 
to injure Dissenters. Perhaps he might imagine his 
measure would improve their religious efficiency ; 
and when he found so many up in arms against him, 
he complained that he had been misled by certain 
Nonconformists, who, as he affirmed, considered the 
Bill to be reasonable in its principle, and moderate in 
its provisions. Such statements, though not meant 
to deccive, are often deceptive, as men looking at the 
same subject from different points of view are sadly 
apt to misunderstand one another. Possibly some 
Dissenters thought the Bill capable of amendment, 
and even consented to certain of its provisions, 
wishing to improve imperfect agencies for the spread 
of religion. On the other hand, there were, no doubt, 
men who manifested extravagance in advocating 
relicious liberty, and attributed to all their opponents 
what could be fairly laid at the door of only a few. 
But at least, as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
acknowledged, the measure was injudicious, for Dis- 

enters, as he said, must be allowed to be the best 
judges of their own interests ; and, in reference to the 
ministrations of laymen who had no regular congre- 
gations, the Bill would have precluded praiseworthy 
endeavours to do good. Lord Sidmouth’s Bill read a 


1 Pellew’s Life of Lord Sidmouth, vol. iii. p. 65. 
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lesson to Dissenters, which they did not fail to learn. 
Three days after its defeat, they met in London and 
founded the Protestant Society for the Protection of 
Religious Liberty. Two hundred congregations con- 
tributed to its support. The final object of the 
Society was to “obtain the repeal of every law which 
prevented the- complete enjoyment of religious 
liberty.” } 

Soon after the failure of this attempt, an Act was 
passed by which Dissenters were relieved from oaths 
required by the Toleration Law, and also from the 
declaration prescribed in the Act of 1779. The new 
Act repealed the Five Mile and Conventicle Acts. 
By the former Act no person was allowed to preach 
till he had taken the oaths ; by this Act any person 
might preach, being merely liable to be called upon 
to take them once, @f required in writing from a 
justice of the peace. The Toleration Act did not 
provide for the punishment of people who disturbed 
religious worship oztszd@e, but this Act imposed a 
penalty of forty pounds on any one guilty of making 
disturbance -within or without.? This relief was 
accomplished in 1812; and the following year Uni- 
tarians were delivered from exposure to penalties 
affecting their particular persuasion. They had al- 
ready escaped, through the liberality of friends and 
neighbours, who would not call into operation exist- 
ing laws; but now, by express Act of Parliament, 


* Skeats, p. 558. 
* Brooks’ History of Religious Liberty, vol. ii. p. 395- 
* May, vol. iii, pp. 109, 135. 
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their penal liabilities were brought to an end. The 
excitement produced by Lord Sidmouth’s Bill thus 
led to the extension of religious freedom in this 
country. Good came out of evil. 

Almost coincident with these discussions were 
others of a similar character. Important legislation 
in reference to our Colonial empire occurred at the 
close of the first ten years of this century; and as 
it touched directly the religious interests of an im- 
mense number of British subjects, it secured special 
attention from legislators who were anxious for the 
spiritual welfare of Great Britain and its dependencies. 
Those dependencies, though then far from having 
reached their present proportions, numbered millions 
on millions of human souls; and the subjects who 
came most prominently within the notice of Christian 
philanthropists, were negroes on the sugar plantations 
of the West Indies, and Hindoos toiling on the rice 
grounds of Eastern Asia. The Legislature of St. 
Vincent’s Island in 1792 passed an Act, forbidding 
any one except the regular clergy to preach without 
a licence, under penalty of imprisonment, of exile, of 
death—the capital sentence to be executed on those 
who should venture on a return to the island after 
having been banished. Such a monstrous law was 
an outrage on justice and humanity; and the 
Sovereign in council a year afterwards, annulled the 
statute. But the Jamaica legislature manifested a 
like spirit of intolerance in the year 1809, and silenced 
for the second time Nonconformist missionaries sent 
out from England for the conversion of the slaves. 
Struggling against the spirit of freedom alive at 
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home, the planters and rulers of the West adopted 
ingenious devices to accomplish their ends; but his 
Majesty in council resisted these efforts to enslave 
the minds as well as the bodies of the blacks, and 
issued an order forbidding, under any pretence what- 
ever, the enactment of laws pertaining to religion, 
without first submitting them for examination to the 
King and his privy council. 

A still more momentous matter arose when the 
time came for renewing the East Indian charter. 
The Company had interfered with English endeavours 
to promote the spiritual welfare of Hindoos; ‘but, 
stimulated by the religious public, the Government of 
the day took up the subject, and in the new charter 
paid attention to the religious wants of our Eastern 
Empire, “When, in 18t1 and 1812, the affairs of the 
Company largely occupied the public mind, and came 
before the House of Commons for Imperial settle- 
ment, the. Ministry manifested a decided disposition 
in favour of reversing the old restrictive policy. Lord 
Liverpool, the Prime Minister, told a deputation 
representing the Protestant Society for the Protection 
of Religious Liberty, that the Government considered 
the gradual introduction of Christianity into India 
as beneficent and wise—that the neglect of religious 
improvement there was disgraceful—and that it was 
his inclination and duty to adopt measures to ter- 
minate the existing system. He added, that the 
Government ought to be empowered to permit pious 
men of every sect to visit India, and reside there ; and 


1 Brooks’ History of Religious Liberty, vol. ii. p. 406. 
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that no obstacles should be capriciously interposed to 
the progress of an object which the good and wise 
must unite to desire! In 1813, the new charter was 
submitted to the House of Commons, and, in addition 
to the securities for religious freedom in missionary 
enterprises, it was proposed to appoint a Bishop for 
India, with three archdeacons to superintend the 
chaplains of different settlements. Evidence was 
taken on various points in the new charter, and 
Warren Hastings—that conspicuous and almost 
awful figure in the previous Government of India, 
who was now in his cightieth year—appeared before 
the Commons Select Committee. Interrogated with 
regard to religious questions, he expressed opinions 
“singularly vague and undecided,’ evincing “a 
most philosophical indifference, both to the general 
interests of Christianity and the welfare of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church.” When the Bill reached 
the Lords, its religious aspects came again under 
review, and Lord Erskine, in one of his flashes of 
impassioned eloquence, exclaimed : 

“Do not forget, my Lords, that this country holds her 
Indian provinces by the sole tenure of Christianity; and 
if she neglect to impart its blessings, which we enjoy in a 
superior degree, she may lose them ; and that tremendous 
storm which has burst upon Europe, from which we have 
mercifully escaped that we might propagate the Christian 
faith, may cross the Channel, and fall on our own guilty 
heads.” 


1 Bresks, vol. il. p. 410. 
2 Thornton’s /féstory of the British Louiptre in Indta, vol. iv. 
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Lord Holland in soberer words, and inspired by an 


intense love of religious liberty, praised the legislative _ 


recognition of the rights of conscience in benevolent 
persons, who might feel it their duty to seek the 
salvation of our Hindoo subjects. ; 
Just at the commencement of the great Indian 
debates in 1813, news reached England of the death 
of Henry Martyn, on whose life and labours for the 
good of the East, large hopes were built by religious 
members of the House. He had gone out, it is true, 
not as a professed missionary, but as an Indian 
chaplain, and had consequently been in the receipt 
of a handsome income; but no one, in habits of 
self-denial, and entire consecration to the service of 
Christ, could have surpassed that noble-minded 
minister of Christ. “It is a mysterious providence:” } 
exclaimed one of the Parliamentary debaters, as good 
men are wont to speak of dispensations which cast 
shadows over their own plans and purposes. No 
doubt the sorrowful tidings damped the spirits, though 
they did not depress the zeal, of those engaged in the 
cause of religion and humanity. Martyn was in 
Persia, on his way homewards to England to confer 
with his friends on the subject of his Indian enter- 
prise, when, from. the effect of a fever or the plague, 
he expired in October, 1812, at Tocat or Comana, 
in Pontus, where perhaps Paul was travelling 


PRON? | 


when smitten by “bodily sickness,’ ? where, certainly, 


1 Abridged from Life of Wilberforce, p. 409. 
? Translated in the Authorized Version, “infirmity of the 
flesh” (Gal. iv. 14). 
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Chrysostom died. “There was a great similarity in 
the last sufferings of these apostolic men (Chrysostom 
and Martyn)—the same intolerable pain in the head, 
the same inclement weather, and the same cruelty 
on the part of those who urged on the journey.”} 
The remains of the modern English apostle lie near 
the remains of the ancient Greek Father, both await- 
ing the resurrection of the just. The minute details 
of Martyn’s sufferings, written by himself down to a 
few days before his death, when they reached England, 
made a deep impression, and tended to imbue with a 
spirit of self-sacrifice all who, in the strength of God, 
might venture to tread in his heroic steps. His 
memory has not been fruitless, nor was his work ; 
and it will -bé a relief for the reader to pause in 
this narrative of parliamentary debates, to recall the 
following story. 

Some years since, an English gentleman spent 
several weeks af Shiraz. While there, he met’ one 
day at dinner with Mohammed Rahem,.a person of 
middle age, with a thoughtful, gentle countenance. 
The Englishman was full of levity. Mohammed re- 
proved him with a look of sorrow. Our countryman 
learned that he was a pricst living in retirement, 
and afterwards ascertaincd the particulars of his 
story. He said a beardless English stranger, en- 
fecbled by disease, had dwelt for a year in the city, 
teaching the religion of Jesus. Mohammed treated 
him with contempt at first, but was overcome by the 
missionary’s patience and love. He came to see that 


1 Life of St. Paul, by Conybeare and Howson, vol. i. p. 295. 
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Christianity was divine, but feared to avow it. “Just 
before the stranger left,” says Mohammed, “I could 
not forbear paying him a visit. Our conversation 
sealed my conversion. He gave me a book; it has 
ever. been my constant companion, the study of it 
has formed my most delightful occupation ; its con- 
tents have often consoled me.” Upon this the nar- 
rator put into the Englishman’s hands a copy of 
the New Testament in Persian. On one of the blank 
leaves was written : “‘ There is joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth. Henry Martyn.” ! 

Foremost in advocating the spiritual interests of 
India was William Wilberforce, then in the fullest 
maturity of his age, and in the brightest glory of his 
fame. He had carried his grand abolition measure 
six years before, and had thereby won undying 
honours as a prince among English philanthropists. 
No Commoner had such Nestor-like eloquence, and 
could so win a way, by sweet reasonableness, to the 
minds and hearts of Christian politicians on both 
sides the House. His insignificant figure, his bent 
form, his head reclining on his shoulder, his careless 
attitude, his incessant motion, his benevolent counte- 
nance his sharp twinkling eye, his hand playing 
with his eye-glass, were familiar to all parties; and 
when he rose to speak, his musical voice hushed to 
silence the buzz of conversation, and fascinated the 
occupants of crowded benches, Most anxiously did 


1 I quoted this in the second volume of Religion in England 
under Queen Anne and the Georges. It was out of place there, 
and I omitted it in the new edition of the whole work on 
Religion in England. \t finds a better place here. 
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he support the cause of religion as connected with 
the great Indian debate, and most carefully and saga- 
ciously did he gauge the temper of the House. “The 
truth is,’--these are his words written to a friend,-— 
“and a dreadful truth it is, that the opinions of nine- 
tenths, or at least of a vast majority, of the House of 
Commons would be against any motion which the 
friends of religion might make ; but I trust it is very 
different in the body of our people; and petitions 


are to be promoted with a view to bring their senti- - 


ments and feelings to bear upon the opposite tenets 
and dispositions of the Members of Parliament.” If 
this unfavourable judgment of the politicians of that 
day was just, then the more honour is due to him 
and his colleagues, in their benevolent strife; and it 
would appear that the religious impress of the Eastern 
measure was stamped upon it by a pressure from 
without. 

Close by Wilberforce in thes House of Commons 
through this fight of faith, stood Henry Thornton, of 
about the same age and parliamentary standing—the 
now almost forgotten, but then the popular member 
for Southwark. Carrying his religion into politics, he 
strenuously opposed all bribery and embezzlement, 
and would not give a guinea per head for votes, or 
allow banners to be carried before him at his election, 
according to the fashion of the day. Like Wilber- 
force, he was of the evangelical type, and he once 
said to his children: “I had rather have a shake of 
the hand from good old John Newton than the cheers 
of all that foolish mob, who praise one, they don’t 
know why.” The character of this politician and his 
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influence over Wilberforce has been graphically 


sketched by an admiring friend who well knew them 
both. 


“Never hurried, but never idle,—never harassed, but 
never resting,—moments caught up as well as hours, the 
~workman ever working cheerily under a Father’s gracious 
eye. His rest was to turn from one labour to a different 
one—to go from the bank to a council of benevolence, from 
a political discussion to a struggling colony or a school in 
difficulties. He lays down the pen of the financier to take 
up the pen of the philanthropist, to write long letters to a 
harassed governor, to settle differences amongst contending 
missionaries, to snatch an interval from a dull witness 
before a Parliamentary committee, in order to write letters, 
or compose tracts for Hannah More.”! : 


Wilberforce often consulted the busy man. He 
would rush up to him in the House during a debate, 
gesticulate, and inquire in a torrent of words; an 
answer would be given, short, clear, luminous— then 
Wilberforce would retire to his seat, satisfied and at 
rest. 

Another religious and political contemporary, but 
of a different order, was William Smith, tke Unitarian 
member for Norwich. His image comes before me 
as he appeared when candidate in an election contest 
more than sixty years ago. Dressed in court suit, 
with sword and rufiles, mounted ona chair of blue 
and white satin, and decorated with blue and white 
emblems —the Liberal colours for the old city of 
Norwich—he was carried round the market-place, 


1 Wilberforce and hts Friends, by Colquhoun, pp. 287, 303. 
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amidst bands of music and enthusiastic acclamations. 
The constant friend of civil and religious liberty, he 
worked in its service with untiring diligence and 
patience, and having been active in opposition to 
Lord Sidmouth’s bill, he was now not indifferent to 
the question involved in the East Indian debate. “If 
I did not,” he said, “ believe in one iota of the Divine 
origin of the Christian religion, yet, as a philosopher, 
I should admire it for the pure principles of morality 
it inculcates, and I should be anxious to introduce it 
among the Hindoos, for the purpose of driving from 
the shores of India that cruel and bloody super- 
stition that disgraces them.” ! 


These three members of the House of Commons 
were chiefs who moved at that time in political- 
religious business, and took an influential part in 
reference to the important subjects I have just re- 
viewed. 

From altered circumstances, simply religious ques- 
tions rarely come before the House of Commons in 
the present day ; and when they are referred to, they 
often produce impatience, or are received with indiffer- 
ence, perhaps contempt. Though the tone of debate 
seventy years ago was sometimes low enough, religious 
matters were treated with a remarkable amount of 
interest ; attacks on missionary endeavours being 
often fierce, and their defence being generally earnes 
and cloguent. On neither side was the matter regarded 
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1 Thornton's f/istory of the British Empire in India, vo}. iy. 
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with indifference. Evangelical piety was then repre- 
sented with an ability equal to that displayed by the 
first politicians of the day. The men I have mentioned 
—Wilberforce and Thornton—were a match for the 
Philistines ; and it may be questioned whether they 
have had equal successors in their own line down to 
the present day. 

Passing from the Lower to the Upper House, we 
meet there with the highest dignitaries of the English 
Church—some of them scarcely, if at all, known to 
the historian, whatever might be their private virtues. 
Amongst the notable occupants of the Episcopal 
Bench were some whom I have noticed in a former 
volume. On that Bench might still be seen the 
learned, eloquent, and imperious Horsley, whose 
famous sermon in Westminster Abbey was still 
remembered with admiration! He died in 1806. 
There still sat John Douglas, author of the Cv- 
terion, and a friend of Oliver Goldsmith. He had 
met with strange adventures in his youth, when 
chaplain to a regiment; and besides defending 
Christianity, had exposed certain writers of the day, 
so as to be called, “the scourge of impostors, the 
terror of quacks.” He was now well-stricken in 
years, and was gathered to his fathers in 1807. There, 
until a year afterwards, the courtly Dr. Hurd, friend 
and biographer of Warburton, was accustomed 
‘to come from Hartlebury Castle up to town in a 
grand coach, with a retinue of servants.? In the same 


1 See Religion 11 Tngland, vol. vi. p. 181. 
2 See Goldsmith’s Retaliation. 
3 See Religion tn Luglaind, vol. vi. p. 157. 
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year, 1808, Beilby Porteus passed away. In addition 
to what I have said of him elsewhere, I may here remark 
that he was a popular preacher, being to his hearers, 
like Ezekiel, as one “who had a pleasant voice, and 
could play on an instrument ;” and also a popular 
author, publishing an Exposztion of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, and an essay on The beneficial effects of Christ- 
zanity, as well as a number of tracts on various sub- 
jects, including charges to his clergy. -Nonconform- 
ists united with Churchmen in the praise of this 
exemplary Bishop. There also at intervals attended, 
as of yore, Richard Watson, the great apologist, the 
great sinecurist, and ever declaring himself, the great 
friend of civil and religious freedom.t' There also 


appeared, as late even as the year 1820, the portly ~ 


form of Brownlow North, of Winchester, by the side 
of humbler-looking brethren.” 

Dr. Tomline remained Bishop of Lincoln from 1787 
to 1820. I have elsewhere alluded to his Evements 
of Christian Theology, and his Refutation of Cal- 
vinism, as indicating his dislike of what are termed 
evangelical sentiments. The former of these works 
was published in 1799, and ran through a large 
number of editions, being much commended by 
clergymen in sympathy with his distinctive opinions ; 
and much censured by a Nonconformist critic,t who, 
however, allowed that it contained “much useful 


1 Religion tt England, vol. vi. p. 178. 
2 Jhid., p. 156. 

3 Jbid., pp. 180, 433. 

4 Dr. Edward Williams. 
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information.” His Refutation of Calvinisin did not 
appear until 1811. The answer to it by Thomas 
Scott, the commentator, in two volumes, never 
reached the popularity of the book it was meant to 
answer ; but Edward Bickersteth, a well-known critic 
of the evangelical school, “awards victory to the 
presbyter.” He was translated to Winchester, and 
died in 1827. Dr. Harcourt, Bishop of Carlisle, from 
1791 to 1808, was raised in the latter year to the 
Archiepiscopate of York, and remained northern pri- 
mate until the year 1847, thus continuing a prelate 
for more than half a century. 

Dr. Shute Barrington occupied his place till 1826 as 
Bishop of Durham, his Episcopate being prolonged 
over thirty-five years, during which period he made 
no less than twenty appointments to stalls in his 
cathedral, some of the appointments being worthy of 
his discrimination. As his revenues were large, so 
were his charities; and he it is who comes last but 
one in the long procession of the princes palatine, 
whose successors were to be shorn of ancient honours 
belonging to the see. 

It is scarcely worth while to notice such a man as 
John Butler, who died in 1802, and had been trans- 
lated in 1788 from Oxford to Hereford, except as he 
affords an instance of party politics becoming a 
stepping-stone to prelacy. He is described as a vig- 
orous pamphleteer, writing zealously in vindication of 
the American War, and thus winning favour with the 
Prime Minister of his day. 

Amongst the newer men seated on the right hand 
of the throne, were’a few remarkable for different 
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qualities. Dr. Burgess was appointed to the see of 
St. David’s in 1803, to be translated to Salisbury in 
1825. He was a voluminous writer ; a hundred publi- 
cations of his are enumerated, amongst which the 
most remarkable are those relative to the genuineness 
of the authorized reading in the first Epistle of John, 
the 5th chapter and the 7th verse. The reading 
abandoned by our revisers in 1881, and abandoned 
by most scholars at an earlier period, this worthy 
prelate zealously maintained—-a circumstance which 
involved him in controversy with Dr. Turton. He 
.-has been described as resembling “an ancient Father 
of the Church in simplicity and holiness,” and was 
distinguished alike for extensive learning and un- 
wearied industry, and the unruffled calm of a medita- 
tive mind. After establishing, whilst a Welsh Bishop, 
the seminary at Lampeter for the education of 
clerical candidates, he endowed the Salisbury Church 
Union Society, and promoted Sunday-school instruc- 
tion. Dr. Sutton, previously Bishop of Norwich, 
succeeded, Dr. Mooré as’ primatean r8o5. °"“The 
days of Archbishops Moore and Manners Sutton 
were days of great sinecures and of pluralities worthy 
of the mediaval period,” says the last historian of the 
Archiepiscopal sce.! But though this be too true, 
there were points in the character of Manners Sutton 
worthy of honourable mention. We have seen how 
he came forward to express liberal sentiments during 
the debate on Lord Sidmouth’s Bill ; and in reference 


1 Diocesan Histories, Canterbury, by Canon Jenkyns, p. 407. 
2 Diocesan Histories, Salisbury, by W. H. Jones, p. 272. 
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to the repeal of clauses in the Toleration and Blas- 
phemy Acts, as they were called, he claimed, on be- 
half of the Church, “a tender regard with respect to 
the religious scruples of individuals”—a claim which 
will be questioned by many, but which, in his case, 
could be justified ; “and on those principles he had 
no objection to the passing of the Bill” for the desired 
repeal. “I had the high satisfaction,” says Mr. Asp- 
land, the eminent Unitarian minister, “of hearing 
him in the House of Lords, in the last debate on 
Lord Sidmouth’s abortive Bill, declare himseif broadly 
against all intolerances, and assert for all Christians 
the inalienable rights of conscience.”! Dr. Sutton, 
however, was strongly opposed to Catholic emanci- 
pation. In the same year that he reached the first 
place amongst spiritual peers, Henry Bathurst suc- 
ceeded him in the vacated diocese of Norwich. For 
thirty-two years he ruled the East Anglian see—if 
indeed rulership could be, without a figure, attributed 
to one by nature so gentle, and by habit so tolerant 
of the faults of others. Amongst his clergy were 
many inconsistent characters, whose lives were a 
reproach to their profession, and things fell into much 
disorder throughout Norfolk and Suffolk before the 
good man’s death. But his amiableness, generosity, 
and catholic spirit won for him the affection of the 
Norwich citizens; and in later years his venerable 
appearance was a pleasant picture as people passed 
. him in the streets. I can see now the dignifed old 
man, with his white wig, his shovel hat, his silk apron, 


1 Memoirs of the Rev. Kk. Asplan@, p. 277. 
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his polished leather boots, reaching to the knees, 
walking arm-in-arm with his drab-coated Quaker 
friend, Joseph John Gurney, whose conversation he 
enjoyed, whose hospitable hall he visited. In the 
House of Lords he took the Liberal side, advocating 
the rights of Dissenters, and supporting the claims of 
Roman Catholics; whilst in his cathedral city, he 
appeared as the friend of unsectarian education, and 
as a zealous member of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

As a boy at Winchester, his memory was so re- 
tentive that he could repeat the whole of the 7/ad in 
Greek ; and as a young man, when secretary to the 
first Earl Bathurst, he saw a good deal of David 
Hume. 

Such were the most remarkable spiritual peers, who 
contributed to the decision of religious questions 
relating to England and the Indies; and on them 
rested the main responsibility of administering the 
affairs of the national Church for many years. 
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CEUAE ECL. 
1815-1830. 
POLITICAL RELATIONS (continued). 


EFORE proceeding to take up the threads of 
Parliamentary business relative to religious 
questions at a later date, I pause to notice, first, 
a Continental incident which excited the indigna- 
tion of English Protestants; and, secondly, certain 
incidents in the history of the English Royal 
family which, in different ways, affected the religious 
public. 

France naturally attracted much attention in this 
country immediately after the war. Little of the 
generosity which it is graceful to extend to a fallen 
foe was, in those days of bitter antigallican enmity, 
manifested towards neighbours on the other side the 
Channel; and political hatred was made still more 
intense by antipathies which, if religious in one sense, 
were not so in another. 

After the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, per- 
secution burst out in the south of France. Emigrants 
under the Revolution, on returning to their native 
country, renewed conspiracies of an earlier date, and 
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banded themselves against their fellow-subjects of 
different politics and of a different faith. They de- 
manded that there should be one religion, that the 
Jesuits should be re-established, and that the Re- 
formation should be suppressed. Roman Catholics 
in general were not responsible for this movement— 
many protested against it; and when violence fol- 
lowed, with the perpetration of atrocities at Nismes 
and other places, humane and liberal priests interposed 
to shield the victims of intolerance. A recital of 
what went on was given in the English House of 
Commons by Sir Samuel Romilly, who said “he 
should be within the real numbers when he asserted 
that, in those dreadful scenes, 200 women had been 
murdered and nearly 2,000 men, and that 350 houses 
were destroyed.” Such reports created a profound 
sensation in the minds of members, and especially 
affected those who were zealous Protestants, whatever 
their denomination; also throughout this country 
Churchmen and Dissenters were moved by common 
sympathy for the sufferings of their French brethren, 
Meetings were convened in consequence, and a large 
deputation of Nonconformist ministers waited upon 
the Earl of Liverpool, then Prime Minister, requesting 
his best offices with the Court of France on behalf of 
the oppressed. He returned assurances of his own 
sorrow, and that of the other ministers, for misery 
endured on the other side the Channel; at the same 
time he expressed a determination to use efforts for 
the support of freedom in faith and worship. An 
appeal was made to British charity. Churchmen and 
Dissenters responded by contributing a large sum of 
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money, which was handed over for the relief of 
- French Protestants. 

There were public events connected with English 
Royalty which demand notice in their religious bear- 
ings before the thread of Parliamentary proceedings 
is again taken up. 

George III.—who repeatedly suffered from insanity, 
and whose recovery on one occasion in particular was 
followed by a memorable religious service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, when his family attended with him to give 
thanks to Almighty God—attained the jubilee year 
of his reign in 1810, The celebration of it, though 
described by Romilly in his Journal as “a political 
engine of ministers,” excited general enthusiasm. It 
produced abundant bell-ringing and many a bonfire, 
with illuminations according to the style in vogue, 
where dingy transparencies and thin tallow candles 
were the only materials at command. There were 
also civic processions and public dinners, at which 
loyal toasts were drunk with three times three, and 
speeches were delivered expressive of devoted attach- 
ment to “our glorious constitution in Church and 
State.” Many things contributed to make the old 
king popular in spite of his infirmities. His hatred 
of Bonaparte and the French carried with it the sym- 
pathies of a large majority, who also admired his 


domestic virtues, and dreaded his decease, because of 


scandals clustering round the private history of the 
Prince of Wales. At the same time, religious people 


1 De Felice’s Protestants of France, p. 474, ef seg.; and 
Brooks’ History of Religious Liberty, vol. ii. p. 414. 
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greatly revered the sovereign for his performance of 
pious duties and his desire for circulating the Bible ; 
many also rejoiced to hear of his determination to 
maintain Protestant ascendency throughout his do- 
minions. People who only know George III. es he 
appears in history in connection with politics and war, 
can with difficulty conceive of the halo which encircle 
his brow at the time of his jubilee. Collections were 
made at church doors in aid of the funds needed for 
public celebrations; dinners were provided for the 
poor; religious services were held; sermons were 
preached ; and in the suburb of Kensington, the event 
was signalised by the foundation of a Sunday school 
for all denominations, in connection with the Congre- 
gational chapel. 

A domestic sorrow in the Royal family seven years 
afterwards, threw the whole country into a state of 
the deepest consternation by the suddenness of the 
calamity and the consequences which were anticipated. 
The Princess Charlotte, daughter of the Prince of 
Wales, died immediately after her confinement in 
1817. “Without the slightest warning,’ exclaimed 
Robert Hall, “ without the opportunity of a moment's 
immediate preparation, in the midst of the deepest 
tranquillity, at midnight, a voice was heard in the 
palace—not of singing men and singing women, not 
of revelry and mirth, but the cry, ‘ Behold the Bride- 
‘groom comcth.’”! Pcople in the market, in the shop, 
in the counting-house, and on Change, were struck 
dumb with gricf as the tidings reached them ; and 


1 Hall’s Works, vol. i. p. 367. 
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many a family gathered that dismal November day 
around the hearth to shed tears, as if they had lost 
a relative of their own. The epithet of “poor man,” 
“poor fellow,’ applied to the bereaved husband, 
Prince Leopold, showed in homely expression how 
the grief of his heart had penetrated their own. 
Blinds were drawn, shutters were closed, bells were 
tolled, mourning was put on; and when the funeral 
took place, at night, in St. George’s Chapel, at 
Windsor, a thrill of real distress ran through thou- 
sands and thousands of loyal bosoms. Churches 
and chapels were draped in black, sermons without 
number were delivered, both lamenting the national 
loss, and aiming at the spiritual improvement of 
assembled crowds. The religious excitement attend- 
ing the event was perhaps the most striking of all 
its associations; and it continues imprinted on the 
memories of old men, like myself, with a vividness 
which younger folks can scarcely understand. 

In the month of January, 1820, an uncle of Princess 
Charlotte, and father to her present Majesty —Edward, 
Duke of Kent—passed away, producing an impres- 
sion on some portions of the religious community by 
his support of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
by his interest in other Christian movements, and by 
anecdotes, related at the time, respecting his fricndly 
intercourse with certain Nonconformist ministers, in 
whose religious worship he had, on a few occasions, 
been known to share. The death of the duke proved 
a prelude to the departure of his father, who expired 
six days afterwards, on the evening of the 29th of 
January, 1820. Of course the lamentations over one 
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“so full of years, riches, and honour,” were different 
from those poured forth for her whose “sun had gone 
down whilst it was yet day”; but the mourning was 
quite as general and quite as sincere. Again, religious 
people were foremost in expressions of veneration for 
“the good old king,’ as they were accustomed to 
call him. His funeral took place at Windsor, where 
he died. The rites of the Church of England were 
performed in St. George’s Chapel, with the usual 
military and civil accompaniments; and on the same 
occasion the Windsor Dissenters assembled in their 
humble meeting-house to listen to the worthy minis- 
ter, who dwelt with characteristic affection on the 
domestic virtues and pious sentiments of the departed 
sovereign. He related anecdotes illustrative of his 
kindly feelings towards Dissenters in general, and 
towards those of the Royal borough in particular. 
Traditions of his devout habits, his attendance on 
domestic worship, and his abhorrence of infidelity, 
lingered for years amongst the Windsor townspeople ; 
and an aged servant! in the household was wont to 
tell of his master’s early rambles, when he would look 
in upon a bookseller whom he knew, and amuse 
himself with fresh publications he met with there, 
until one day he found on the counter a volume of 
Tom Paine’s works, after which his Majesty never 
entered the shop again. 

Public opinion and feeling of quite another kind 
were evoked by the accession of George 1V., whose 


1 I knew this servant, and his nephew related to me the 
anecdote, 
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gorgeous coronation in Westminster Abbey took 
place in the summer of 1820. The trial of Queen 
Caroline occurred just afterwards, at the end of 
which the Bill to deprive her of regal titles and pre- 
rogatives had to be abandoned by the Ministry from 
their inability to carry it. A violent controversy 
arose out of the omission of prayers for the Royal 
consort in the daily service of the Church of Eng- 
land. Attacks were made on some of the clergy in 
consequence ; libels were printed, followed by law 
proceedings; and during their progress in court, the 
most distinguished oratory of the Bar was empioyed 
in reflecting upon certain ministers of the Establish- 
ment for their conduct in reference to the Royal lady. 
A trial in the north of England, involving grave 
censure on some of them, called forth vehement 
vituperation from Mr. Brougham, then in the zenith 
of his fame, and immensely popular as the legal 
adviser of the Queen. She defiantly endeavoured to 
be present at the solemnity of the coronation, and 
retiring in bitter humiliation under defeat, she sank 
under her sufferings. This tragical termination of the 
conflict could not fail to exasperate more than ever 
the feelings of those who had called themselves tl 

Quecn’s friends. Discords in families, and in society 
arising out of lamentable events in preparing for t 

trial, and in carrying it on, are still recollected by < 
few survivors; and, entering the circles of religious 
life, they intensified denominational as well as indi- 
vidual feeling, for the Queen’s opponents belonged 
chiefly to the Church, and perhaps her staunchest 
advocates were found in the ranks of Dissent. 
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The year distinguished -by these strifes was further 
marked, towards the close, by controversy touching 
an Education Bill introduced to the House of Com- 
mons by the learned gentleman just mentioned—Mr. 
Brougham. It entered on the domain of religion, 
because, together with the use of the Bible, it pre- 
scribed religious worship and the teaching of the 
Catechism. It also enforced attendance at church, 
except in the case of Dissenters’ children, who were 
allowed to accompany their parents on Sunday. They 
were also to be exempted from obligation to learn 
the Catechism. The proposed measure contained 
- nothing to which Churchmen could object; but Dis- 
senters were divided in their opinions of its character. 
Some of them, simply zealous for the advancement 
of education, were prepared to accept it just as it 
was, others were disposed to support it with modi- 
fications ; but an energetic party, foremost in preferring 
private activity to political power in the service of 
education, disapproved of the scheme, and vigorously 
opposed it “as essentially sectarian,” as designedly 
framed “ for asingle denomination,” and “as auxiliary 
in all its operations to the English hierarchy.” In 
analyzing its details, these opponents, with character- 
istic susceptibility, “found many provisions which 
were injurious directly or remotely to Protestant 
Nonconformists.”! That Mr. Brougham did not 
wish to promote the interests of the Church of Eng- 
land at the expense of Dissenters could not but be 
conceded at the time; but some of the objections 


1 Memoirs of the Rev. R. Aspland, p. 427. 
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made to the measure, were acknowledged by its 
author to carry considerable weight. The avowed 
connection of the scheme with the Church of England 
proved fatal to its success. The Protestant Society 
and the ministers of the Three Denominations pre- 
sented petitions against it, and the next session the 
Bill was dropped after its first reading. 

During the sixteen years which elapsed between 
debates respecting religious matters in 1812, and 
those which are presently to be noticed as occurring 
in 1828 and 1829, Episcopal vacancies occurred, some 
of which were filled up by more than ordinary men. 
In 1815, Dr. Henry Ryder attained to the see of 
Gloucester, to be translated to Lichfield in 1824. He 
was neither very literary nor very eloquent, but an 
eminently pious man of the devotional and spiritual 
order, pledged to the interests of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which in those days gave. to 
any one a pronounced character in the religious 
world. He was esteemed by orthodox Noncon- 
formists and Evangelical Churchmen, though much 
depreciated in other circles ; and his venerable appear- 
ance at the annual meetings of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society was greeted with hearty cheers. 
Dr. Herbert Marsh, raised to Llandaff in 1816, and 
to Peterborough in 1819, was of a different stamp, for 
he greatly disliked the Society which Dr. Ryder so 
much loved. He had filled the chair of the Lady 
Margaret Professor at Cambridge, and had there won 
high reputation for Biblical learning. His lectures 
on systematic divinity, and on the principal authors 
of theological literature, were published by degrees, 
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and were not completed until he had been seven 
years a Welsh Bishop; these again were followed by 
another course, on the authenticity and credibility of 
the New Testament, and on the authority of the Old, 
which did not appear until 1840. All critics, however 
they might differ in their religious opinions, united 
in bearing witness to the writer’s erudition and judg- 
ment. But his great forte was Biblical criticism, 
as displayed in a translation of Jichaelis Introduc- 
tion, with notes, first published in 1801, when few 
clergymen knew anything of German; thus appear- 
ing foremost amongst those who have unlocked for 
Englishmen, stores of Biblical learning, which have 
proved of immense value to students of Scripture. 
At Peterborough, as at Llandaff, he revived the use 
of the ruridecanal office, and promoted clerical meet- 
ings in rural deaneries; adding to all this conferences, 
in which representatives, cleric and lay, from such 
deaneries, sat in consultation, with the Bishop as 
president, for regulating affairs of the diocese. Dr. 
John Kaye was another scholarly prelate at Bristol 
from 1820 to 1827, when he was translated to Lincoln. 
He had been Regius Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, but as a Church historian he is best known 
to theological readers, who cannot too highly value 
his elaborate works. His /ustin JMJartyr, and his 
Clement of Alexandria, bring out in a perspicuous form 
the opinions of those early Greck Fathers, as illus- 
trative of doctrines highly prized in the Ante-Nicene 
Churches of the East; and his Zertwl/ian, whilst it 
admirably helps the reader to understand the tencts 


of the father and founder of Latin theology, it also 
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unravels some perplexities created by his adventurous 
mind, and his crabbed style. Nor should Bishop 
Kaye’s able Council of Nicea be overlooked in con- 
nection with the life of St. Athanasius, for it enables 
an inquirer into that thorny period to thread his 
way through a great many difficulties, which without 
such help he could scarcely overcome. I should 
judge that Dr. Kaye was more a scholar than a 
pastor, more skilful with the pen than vigorous with 
the crook; for whilst hearing one extol his mildness 
and his devotion, I have heard another lament his 
neglect of diocesan duties. Dr. Coplestone, raised to 
Llandaff in 1828, had been professor of poetry at 
Oxford, and provost of Oriel College, where the 
Common Room became famous for the men who 
there gathered for conversation—Davison, Whately, 
Hawkins, and John Henry Newman. If Dr. Cople- 
stone’s academic prelections in poetry have gained 
him reputation for taste, his Zaguiry into the Daoc- 
trie of Necessity and Predestination substantiates 
his claim to be considered an able theologian. He 
takes up a modified Arminian position, and in some 
respects misunderstands Calvinistic standpoints; but 
he manifests candour throughout his discussion, and 
keeps in view on one hand the freedom of man, 
and on the other hand the righteous and merciful 
dominion of God. He indicates views of the Al- 
mighty derived from Archbishop King, who insisted 
upon the analogical sense of Divine representations ; 
that is, that we are to remember God is not a man as 
We are, that attributes indicated by names applicable 
to ourselves do not really exist in Him, but are 
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employed simply to teach us how practically we are 
to behave toward Him. These views are by no 
means satisfactory, but they do not detract from the 
merit of this remarkable volume in other respects. 

The bishopric of Chester underwent important 
changes in 1824 and 1828, At the first of these 
periods, Dr. Blomfield, an accomplished scholar, and 
with capacities for administration such as make a 
great Churchman, became Bishop of the northern see, 
to be translated at the second period to the diocese 
of London—when he was succeeded at Chester by 
Dr. Bird Sumner, who remained there until 1848. 
His archiepiscopate will be noticed in its proper place. 
Dr. Charles Richard Sumner, his brother, librarian 
and historiographer to George 1V., and Dean of St. 
Paul's, after reaching the episcopal chair of Llandaff 
in 1826, was transferred to Winchester in 1827, where 
he continued until his resignation in 1869.! 

Such men as I have now described were valuable 
additions to the Bench, and redeem the dignitaries of 
that period from the indiscriminate censure they have 
sometimes received. Yet it must be allowed that 
diocesan efficiency did not in all cases attend on 
episcopal learning; nor can it be concealed that too 
many in the high places of the Establishment were 
destitute of ability and diligence, 


1 “Numerous are the ministers of our dissenting committees 
whose sentiments are warmly coincident with my own. At the 
table of one of them (J. Clayton, jun.), the toast after dinner on 
Friday last was, ‘The health of the newly elected Bishop of 
Winchester”” (Letter of congratulation to Dr. Bird Sumner 
by Mr. Hughes, secretary to the Bible Society.) 
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I now turn to “a burning question,” with which 
prelates in parliament had to deal. 

“The question of the repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts had slumbered for nearly forty years.” 
When we remember that these Acts, though still on 
the Statute Book, had sunk into practical desuetude 
—that annual measures of indemnity, affording Non- 
conformists a large amount of relief, rendered the 
old legislation on the subject almost nugatory—that 
‘nactments springing from a spirit of intolerance rife 
at the Restoration, were no more needful for the 
security of the English than for that of the Scotch 
or the Irish Church ;—when, moreover, we call to 
mind the number and variety of offices coming within 
the scope of these obnoxious laws, excisemen and 
tide-waiters being exposed to them no less than 
mayors and aldermen—and when we add to all this the 
fact that penalties of disobedience included incapacity 
to act as a guardian or an executor, or to receive 
what was bequeathed by will; and that punishment 
might go so far as to, involve a five hundred pound 
penalty—we may well ask, how was it that the 
repeal slumbered for so long a time? It is one 
of those questions which arise out of circumstances 
as common as they are curious, and lead to other 
questions ; namely,on what conceivable grounds re- 
sistance or neglect could rest in a matter of such 
obvious duty and reasonableness; and who were 
responsible for omitting to do, what not only forty, 
but a hundred and forty years earlier, most people 
Would admit ought to have been done? The vision- 
ary grounds were, that Dissent threatened mischief ta 
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the Church, and, through the Church, mischief to the 
State; and that municipal and social power could not 
be safely entrusted to people whose opinions were 
adverse to a political-religious establishment alto- 
gether, or to certain Episcopalian doctrines and 
observances. As to responsibility for delay, based 
on such considerations, some would put it on the 
shoulders of the Church, some on the shoulders of the 
State, others on the shoulders of both. It is really 
strange that thoughtful men should talk of Church 
and State as if they were distinct entities—bodies 
actually standing apart from one another—two armies 
with a plain borderland between, drawn up in battle 
array face to face; whereas a moment's reflection 
shows that people constituting the Church are also 
people constituting the State, that they are the same 
individuals acting in different capacities and sustaining 
different relations. The people of England in general 
must be pronounced responsible for the non-perform- 
ance of duty. The clergy might be responsible for 
influencing the laity in the support of unrighteous 
law; but the laity, after all, were law-makers in chicf, 
by virtue of popular representation in Parliament. 
The people, if so disposed, could have moved in the 
matter long before. But the truth is, England, during 
the whole of the cighteenth century, and during a 
part of the nineteenth, was so absorbed in material 
and political interests, in mere money getting and 
money spending, in foreign wars and in self-aggrandiz- 
ng colonization, that it had little or no idea of 
abstract justice and national righteousness. 

When the question of repeal arose from slumber, 
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this chiefly resulted from renewed activity put forth 
by the Dissenting deputies. In 1827, they, in concert 
with representatives from different Nonconformist 
bodies, took the matter in hand, with a determination 
that the business should have a_ successful issue. 
William Smith, already noticed, took a leading part 
in the enterprise ; so did Dr. Rees and Mr. Aspland, 
the elected representatives of the old Presbyterian 
body in London and the neighbourhood. Ministers 
of other Nonconforming bodies, Independents and 
Baptists especially, pushed on the newly inaugurated 
movement. Lord John Russell was solicited to take 
the Parliamentary leadership of this crusade; and, 
accordingly, on the 26th of February, 1828, he rose 
in the House of Commons to move for a committee 
of the whole House for the consideration of the Acts 


of the 13th and 25th of Charles JI. The motion was 


supported by Lord Althorp, Lord Milton, and Mr. 
Brougham, and opposed, as Sir Robert Peel states in 
his Memoirs, “with all the influence and authority of 
the Government recently appointed.” Mr. Huskisson 
resisted the motion without saying a word to vindicate 
the use of a religious test for the purpose of civil 
exclusion ; and Mr. Peel's? chief defence of the law as 
it stood was, that it had ceased to be operative, and 
only remained as a sentimental grievance—a sophism 
in support of injustice which has lasted down to our 
own days, and has not yet quite expired. Lord 
Palmerston said that he could not support the pro- 


1 Religion in England, vol. vi. p. 8. 
2 He was not then a baronet. 
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posed measure, whilst? Roman Catholic claims were 
kept in abeyance—an argument perhaps not to be 
wondered at from an Irishman, but calculated less 
to help the latter than hinder the former of two 
questions both pressing for immediate settlement. 
A majority of forty-four votes carried Lord John 
Russell’s motion, to the joy of a crowd gathered out- 
side the House. Lord Monteagle, then Spring Rice, 
took off his hat and cheered until he reached the 
opposite side of Palace Yard. The noise of the 
general cheering could be heard at Charing Cross. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Peel, admitted, in a quali- 
fied way, that the vote was perfectly decisive, but 
asked for delay to allow time for members of the 
Cabinet to consult with each other. The mover of 
the committee would not agree to delay, but at once 
proposed and carried a resolution, that so much of 
former Acts should be repealed as called upon Dis- 
senters. to subscribe to certain formularies, and to take 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. This resolution 
was accepted without a division, and a Bill quickly 
followed for effecting the repeal. Upon the second 
reading, a suggestion was offered by Sir Thomas 
Acland, that in the room of the old test should be 
substituted a declaration that a Dissenter entering 
office would not use his official influence to the injury 
of the Established Church. The United Noncon- 
formist Committee objected to the declaration as: un- 
necessary and unreasonable, but gave way when they 
discovered that persistent resistance was likely to 
endanger the Lill altogether, at the same time stipu- 
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was required, could not be regarded as preventing 
a Dissenter from using measures for the maintenance 
of his own ecclesiastical faith. 

When the Bill reached the Peers, and was moved 
to be read a first time, in a speech by Lord Holland, 
characterized as “irresistible in argument, ingenious 
in illustration, and abounding in humorous quotation 
and anecdote,” Lord Winchelsea pleaded for an 
additional declaration, such as should exclude Uni- 
tarians, whom he treated asinfidels ; and Lord Eldon, 
with his usual honest obstinacy, said he little expected 
such a Bill as that proposed would ever have been 
reccived into their Lordships’ House ; and he blamed 
the cowardice of the Church party in the House of 
Commons. In private correspondence he denounced 
the measure as “most shameful,” “as bad, as mis- 
chievous, and as revolutionary as the most captious 
Dissenter could wish it to be.”! But, on the Episcopal 
Bench, the Bill found supporters. The Archbishop of 
York, Dr. Harcourt—expressing also the opinion of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Howley—said that 
he felt bound, on every principle, to give his vote for 
the repeal of an Act which had, he feared, led, in too 
many instances, to the profanation of the most sacred 
ordinance of our religion. “Religious tests,’ he 
added, “imposed for political purposes, must in them- 
selves be always liable, more or less, to endanger 
religious sincerity.” What injustice, injury, and irri- 
tation would have been spared had the Bishops at 
the Caroline era been imbued with sentiments so 


1 Twiss’s Life of Lord Eldon, quoted by May, vol. iil. p. 160: 
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reasonable,.so wise! The Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. 
Kaye, the Bishop of Durham, Dr. Van Mildert, and 
the Bishop of Chester (Dr. John Bird Sumner, I 
believe),’ supported the views of the northern primate. 
Upon the Duke of Wellington’s declaring that the 
Bill, in its existing form, received the concurrence of 
the Government, as adapted to secure the religious 
peace of the country, whilst affording ample security 
to the Church, the second reading passed without a 
division, to the grateful surprise of the public. In 
committee it passed through a new ordeal. Lord 
Eldon urged that an oath, rather than a declaration, 
should be enforced ; this, as well as other things of a 
like nature, fell to the ground; but the wish of Lord 
Harewood, uttered before the Bill went into com- 
mittee, took effect, and on a motion by the Bishop of 
Llandaff, Dr. Coplestone, a clause was added to the 
declaration, “on the true faith of a Christian.” The 
journals of the House exhibit a protest entered by 
Lord Holland on this occasion. 

When the Bill was returned to the Commons, the 
amendments of the Lords were discussed, Lord John 
Russell saying that the words “on the true faith of a 
Christian” simply meant the faith of the communion 
to which a person belonged. Mr. Brougham and 
others thought the alteration objectionable, but it was 
allowed to pass, and the Royal assent was given on 

‘May the oth, 1828. 
The event was celebrated by a public dinner in 


1 1 do not know in what month of that year he was made 
Bishop. 
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June, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, under. the presi- 
dency of the Duke of Sussex, who had warmly helped 
on the progress of the measure. The enthusiasm 
inspired was talked of long afterwards, and a speech 
by Mr. Aspland won golden opinions. “The repeal 
of the Sacramental Test,” said that gentleman, “is an 
earnest of the repeal of other tests, not enacted 
by the Government, but by corporations, and learned 
corporations: it is that our country—our beloved 
country—our mother country—which has dealt rather 
hardly with us Dissenting children, which has allowed 
us hitherto only the crumbs of learning that have 
fallen from her table, will, by-and-by, open her 
bosom—her maternal bosom—and reccive us to her 
cordial embraces; and that hereafter we Dissenters 
shall have our fair portion of the children’s bread.” 
To this much-cheered sentence Sir Francis Burdett 
alluded in his speech. “Mr. Aspland said, with a 
modesty I admired, that they had been only allowed 
to pick up the crumbs. I think that reverend gentle- 
man showed he had not fed upon crumbs, but that 
he had been nurtured with the choicest food which 
the feast of learning could produce.” } 

Catholic relief was almost universally regarded as 
an inevitable consequence of this measure of repeal. 
Some regarded it with fear, more with hope. It re- 


' Memoirs of the Rev. R. Aspland, p. 484. To this work Iam 
indebted for several interesting particulars not to be found in 
Hansard, May, and other general authorities. An old friend of 
mine present at this famous dinner used to talk much of the 
display, and would quote Mr. Aspland’s remark in more homely 
words, 
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quires little thought to discover differences between 
the two questions. Of Catholic disabilities it could 
not even plausibly be said that they constituted only 
a sentimental grievance. They heavily pressed on the 
political liberties of Roman Catholic subjects ; in this 
respect they went far beyond what Dissenters had en- 
dured. No danger could be reasonably apprehended 
from the abrogation of the Test and Corporation 
Acts; but, looking at the cunning and crooked policy 
of Romanists, and at principles they maintained, 
subversive of civil and religious liberty—the opera- 
tion of which has since been made plain enough by 
the encyclical of the late Pope—it was not difficult to 
make out a strong case against conceding the political 
power then demanded. Memories of the reign of 
James II., and of “the glorious Revolution of 1688,” 
when Churchmen and Dissenters stood shoulder to 
shoulder in resisting Popish designs, came in to re- 
enforce opposition on other grounds ; and, moreover, 
practical difficulties stood in the way of concession, 
inasmuch as a very strong party in Church and State 
opposed it with the utmost determination. The 
King and most of the Royal family had long resistec 
the change; and the Duke of York, in presenting 
a petition from the Dean and Canons of Windsor, 
produced a sensation throughout the country by 
declaring he would not change his opinions, in what- 
ever situation he might be placed—words which 
pointed to the possibility of his succeeding to the 
throne. 

We must here step back to earlier years. 

Concessions to Roman Catholics were proposed 
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immediately after the union between England and 
Ireland, but they were steadily resisted by George IIT. 
as inconsistent with his coronation oath, and Mr. 
Pitt had to yield to his royal master. The question 
fell into abeyance; but in 1803 Roman Catholics 
were exempted from certain penalties and disabilities 
arising from an Act of 1791. In 1804 agitation arose 
in Ireland, and in 1805 Lord Grenville presented a 
petition from that country, and made a speech, which 
opened the whole controversy. This proved in vain ; 
so did Mr. Fox’s efforts in the same year. The Whig 
ministers in 1806 were no more successful than their 
predecessors, Then came a decidedly anti-Catholic 
Administration, followed by unsuccessful petitions 
and motions on the part of the Opposition. Even 
the Regency brought no help, though the Prince of 
Wales had once been favourable to Catholic claims. 
He now declared himself on the other side. But in 
1812 Protestant noblemen, Protestant landowners, 
Protestant officers (military and naval), even Protes- 
tant clergy, united their prayers with those of their 
Catholic fellow-subjects for an alteration in the laws ; 
yet, in the opposite quarter, resistance was renewed. 
That year and the following witnessed the publica- 
tion of tracts condemnatory of emancipation. Dr. 
Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln, in a triennial charge to 
his clergy, contended that the Catholic question 
derived its whole importance from its connection with 
the safety of the Established Church—a short-sighted 
view chiefly calculated to raise another controversy 
of a different kind. He treated the disabling statutes 
as pillars and bulwarks, by the breaking down of 
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which a great gap would be made for the enemy’s 
admission, forgetting that the convictions and affec- 
tions of the nation are the most effectual safeguards 
of a national Church. “ Protestantism,” he said, “ was 
an essential part of the British Constitution; if 
Papists were invested with power, would they not 
seek to overthrow the first, and so prepare for the 
overthrow of the second?” Such was the Bishop’s 
argument. At the same time there were Dissenters 
who regarded with apprehension what was going 
on, A Dissenting minister at Bristol—Mr. Thorpe— 
an eloquent preacher and an influential man, his 
enormous size being typical of the weight of his 
character—came forward at public meetings to in- 
quire into the principles and views of different 
parties who supported Koman Catholic claims. In 
the Guildhall of the old mercantile city, he, on one 
occasion, advocated a petition against the agitated 
claims. . His portly form, his incisive voice, his 
impassioned rhetoric, made an impression on_ his 
audience, many of his people following in the wake 
of their pastor. Of course his arguments were dirfer- 
ent from the Bishop’s. While the Churchman dwelt 
chiefly on the interests of the Establishment, the 
Dissenter dwelt chicfly on the interests of the 
country—alleging that the faithful subjects of the 
Pope could not be loyal subjects of the King, since 
an acknowledgment of Rome’s spiritual authority in- 
volved the maintenance of its temporal power. 

The Emancipation Bill of 1813 was abruptly 
quashed in committee, by an amendment which the 
Speaker, having left the chair, earnestly moved and 
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successfully carried. Some partial mitigations of 
Catholic grievances were afterwards effected, but the 
main measure did not make way in Parliament, 
although Mr. Canning, Foreign Secretary, and Mr. 
Plunket, Irish Attorney-General, were decided in its 
advocacy. 

Meanwhile, and from the beginning of the century, 
Roman Catholics increased in numbers and influence, 
and social and political prejudices against them were 
on the wane. They were free to have places of 
worship; mass was no longer prohibited. They had 
colleges where their sons were educated, and con- 
vents where monks and nuns could observe without 
interruption the rules of their respective orders. 
Stoneyhurst flourished amidst the charming Ribbles- 
dale woods. Driven from Liege by the French 
Kevolution, Jesuits had there settled down on an 
estate they obtained from an ancient Roman Catholic 
family ; and repairing an old mansion and erecting 
new buildings, they were masters of an important 
establishment, and exerted in the neighbourhood a 
beneficial influence. They did what the old monks 
did, literally make “the desert to rejoice and blossom 
as the rose.” They improved the land, they en- 
couraged. agriculture and gardening, and by deerces, 
through civilizing and benevolent efforts, won over 
the people of the districts to the profession of Catholic- 
ism. Liberal sentiments were expressed at a later 
period by the authorities; they acknowledged that 
they were zcalous lovers of their Church, but they 
disavowed all desire to be re-established by the civil 
power, and to recover their former political pre- 
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eminence and control. They deprecated the sup- 
posed advantage derived from an alliance of Church 
and State, and preferred to rely on the voluntary 
principle! Whether such sentiments were general 
amongst English Catholics at the period to which 
this chapter relates may be doubtful ; but wherever 
they were uttered, they were calculated to diminish 
prejudice, and to overcome Protestant reluctance to 
concession. Mr. Pitt had before received “an ex- 
plicit assurance from several foreign universities that 
Catholics claimed for the Pope no civil jurisdiction 
in England, nor any power to absolve British subjects 
from their allegiance, and that there was no tenet 
by which they were justified in not keeping faith 
with heretics.”2 A liberal Roman Catholic party 
sprung up in the country before the year 1800, pro- 
testing against dogmas hurtful to Catholic reputation. 
The Jearned and reverend Alban Butler, author of 
Lives of the Saints, distinctly stated that some 
divines had thought that, by a special providence, 
Popes are preserved from error in decisions of faith 
solemnly published by them with the malign advice 
of councils, but that this opinion had been denied by 
others, especially by Bossuct, and also by others of the 
Sorbonne school. “ No Catholic,” Butler adds, “looks 
upon it as an article or term of communion.” He 
little thought that his unchangeable Church would 
within a century make this which he speaks of as 


1 See Howstt’s Visits to Remarkable Places, Stoneyhurst, 
Pp. 409. 
? May, vol. iii, p 107. 
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undecided, an essential article of the Catholic faith. 
Mr. Charles Butler, a Biblical critic and historian, 
became secretary to a committee to attend to 
Roman Catholic affairs, who proposed a new oath 
of allegiance protesting against the Pope’s temporal 
authority, and the name of Protesting Catholic Dis- 
senters was adopted by some, though condemned by 
Dr. Milner, of Winchester. The college at Oscott con- 
tinucd to prosper, and other seminaries in different 
parts of the land not only served to keep the rising 
generation in. their fathers’ faith, but, in different 
ways, especially through charity and neighbourly 
kindness, contributed to propagate Roman Catholic 
tenets. Such an ecclesiastical dignitary as Dr. Milner, 
and such an accomplished and active layman as Mr. 
Butler, were valuable auniliaries, forwarding directly 
and indirectly the common cause. New chapels rose 
in different parts of England, worship was celebrated 
with increasing pomp. Sacred music, carefully culti- 
vated by Catholics when much neglected by Protes- 
tants, proved very attractive; and numbers of the 
Jatter on high festivals would flock to witness the 
celebration of mass. Pulpit eloquence has always 
been studied by members of the priesthood fitted by 
nature to be orators; and, here and there at least, 
might be found, even in the first quarter of this 
century, men who had the power of making a great 
impression upon their congregations. I remember a 
Roman Catholic priest in the city of Norwich, be- 
tween 1820 and 1830, who was a most remarkable 
preacher, and, on Christmas Day, for example, he 
would have a large number of Protestants to hear him. 
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On such occasions he was accustomed to abstain 
from inculcating Catholic specialities, and to dwell 
upon the fundamental doctrines of Christianity ; and 
Ican now call to mind an eloquent argumentative 
discourse which he delivered on the Divinity of our 
Lord—a discourse listened to and admired by one 
of the sturdiest Nonconformists in the city. These 
were all influences quietly preparing for Roman 
Catholic emancipation. 

For years it was treated in Parliament as an open 
question ; and though members of the Administration 
were its friends, the majority of his Majesty’s ministers, 
with his Majesty himself, were its enemies. By 
degrees, however, the disputed claims gained ground. 
When the Corporation and Test Acts were repealed, 
Sir Francis Burdett made a motion in favour of 
Roman Catholics, and the motion was carried by a 
majority. But it consisted only of six. A resolution 
based on it was communicated to the House of 
Lords, who rejected it by a majority of forty-four. 

The Clare election in 1828, when Daniel O’Connell 
was returned, a fear that Roman Catholic soldiers 
in Ircland could not be relied upon in case of riots, 
and the activity of the Catholic Association, brought 
matters to an issue the same year. Mr. Peel declared 
that a settlement had become a necessity, and his 
opinion was shared by the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Lyndhurst, and the Marquis of Anglesey. Still, 
George the Fourth stood out, and so did the Bishops. 
At length the King gave way, though not the Bishops. 


1 May, vol. ili. p. 162. 
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There were also amongst the Dissenters men no more 
disposed to yield than the spiritual peers. Lord 
John Russell in the autumn wrote to Mr. Aspland, 
the Unitarian minister of Hackney,! recommending 
the presentation of petitions in favour of emancipa- 
tion; and, in the January of the next year, 1829, 
the general body of Dissenting ministers met in 
Ir, Williams’ library, Whitecross Street. That dingy 
old building, long since pulled down, had been many 
a {ime an arena of energetic and impassioned de- 
bate, perhaps never on such an exciting occasion as 
this. A large majority favoured the emancipation 
cause. Mr, Aspland introduced a resolution to that 
cifect, and was followed by the judicious Dr. Winter, 
of New Court, a successor to the famous Bradbury, 
who had fought a battle on the other side in the 
days of Williamand Anne. Mr, Hughes, the amiable 
Baptist minister, spoke in favour of the resolution ; 
thus the Presbyterian, as he was called, the Inde- 
pendent, and the Baptist concurred in opinion. But 
another Baptist rose in opposition. This was Joseph 
Ivimey, pastor in Eagle Street, editor of the Lapézst 
JWJagacing, a pious and in some respects able man, 
of preat influence with a section of his brethren, but 
rerarded by others as narrow. .He urged that it 
woud be unsafe to entrust Roman Catholics with 
poltical power; he had no wish, however, he said, 
to trench on freedom of worship; and he moved an 
amendment to the effect that it was inexpedient for 
Protestant ministers to petition Parliament on behalf 


1 Memoirs, p. 491. 
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of Romanist claims. There were Dissenters in many 
parts of England who sympathised in this view, but 
the majority differed from them. It was allowed 
that the grievance was real, that it pressed heavily 
on a large class of English and Irish men; and it was 
urged that, whilst unconstitutional and violent acts 
would place them beyond the pale of political free- 
dom, abstract principles, whatever might be thought 
of their tendency, ought not to incapacitate peaceable 
subjects for enjoying rights possessed by others. The 
dangers which threatened Ireland, in case of further 
delay, of course influenced Nonconformists as well 
as Episcopalians. 

When parliament opened, his Majesty recom- 
mendcd, in his speech from the throne, that the state 
of Ireland should be deliberately considered, and 
the laws which imposed civil disabilities on Roman 
Catholic subjects should .be reviewed. It was to be 
considered whether the removal of those disabilities 
could be accomplished consistently with the establish- 
ments in Church and State, with the maintenance 
of the reformed religion, and with the privilege of 
bishops and clergy within this realm. The Duke 
of Wellington then announced that the measure con- 
templated by the Government would remove all civil 
disabilities under which Catholics laboured, except 
suchas rested on special grounds. Mr. Peel addressed 
the Lower House to the same effect. The contest 
at Oxford for a renewal of his seat, necessary in 
consequcnce of his new acceptance of office, proved 
a cause of extraordinary excitement. 

Sir Robert Inglis came forward as his opponent. 
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“There is no such thing now,” it was once said to 
him, “asa Tory.” “I beg your pardon,” he replied, 
“] boast myself an uncompromising Tory.”! He it 
was who refused Queen Caroline admission to West- 
minster Abbey at the King’s coronation—an un- 
pleasant office, which he discharged with characteristic 
courtesy. He was a friend of Peel’s; and when they 
were contesting the University seat, they were as 
attached as ever; at dinner table one would without 
offence report to the other the progress of busy can- 
vassers. One who was well acquainted with the Tory 
candidate remarks that those who knew him in later 
life could hardly realize the slight figure and active 
form of earlier days; and all the energy and good- 
humoured wit of which he was possessed, he threw into 
this memorable election. Oxford for the moment 
was a battle ground to which all eyes were turned; the 
cheers of Peel’s opponents ran through the country, 
when it was announced that Inglis had won by a 
majority of 146. “No Popery,” “Church in danger,” 
were party cries ; and shouts for Lord Eldon, hisses for 
the King, and groans for Peel, expressed the triumph 
of dignitaries and other clerical electors. Peel was 
glad to accept the borough of Westbury. 

Never were the avenues to the House of Commons 
more crowded than when the doors were opened at 
six o'clock on the 5th of March, 1829, for the ad- 
mission of the public—the members bcing previously 
called over. Peel then rose and explained his mea- 
sure, Roman Catholics, on taking a new oath, instead 


' Wilberforce and his Friends, by Colquhoun, p. 349. 
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of the oath of supremacy, were to be eligible for all 
corporate and judicial offices, except those in ecclesi- 
astical courts, and to all political offices, except those 
of Regent, of Lord Chancellor, in either island, or of 
Lord Lieutenant th the country of Ireland. Re- 
straints, however, were to be put upon Catholic inter- 
ference with ecclesiastical patronage, and the insignia 
of corporations were not to be carried into any places 
of worship, except such as belonged to the Establish- 
ment. Roman Catholic Bishops were not to assume 
the titles of existing sees; Irish Jesuits were not 
to be admitted into this country; and the extension 
of monastic orders was to be discouraged. The 
motion for going into committee was carried by a 
majority of 188. The action of Parliament was 
severely condemned in the country by those who 
called themselves the Protestant party. “The press 
overflowed with their indignant remonstrances, and 
public meetings, addresses, and petitions gave tokens 
of their activity. Their petitions far out numbered 
those of the advocates of the measure, and the daily 
discussions on their presentation served to increase 
the public excitement.” } 

When the Bill reached the Lords, the Duke of 
Wellington uttered these telling words: “If I could 
avoid by any sacrifices whatever, even one month of 
civil war in the country to which I am attached, I 
would sacrifice my life in order to do it.” The words 
indicated what was uppermost in the illustrious 
soldier's mind, and the main consideration. which 


1 May, vol. iii. p. 170. 
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swayed him in his purpose. The Bill was opposed 
by Howley, Archbishop of Canterbury, by Harcourt, 
Archbishop of York, by the Archbishop of Armagh, 
by Van Mildert, Bishop of Durham, and by Blomfield, 
Bishop of London. But the Bill was supported by 
Lloyd, Bishop of Oxford! and I think the Bishop 
of Norwich. The third reading was carried by. a 
majority of 104. Lord Eldon hoped to the last. The 
King had raised in his mind the idea of final Royal 
resistance, but the Earl wrote on the 14th of April, 
1829: “The fatal Bill received the Royal assent 
yesterday afternoon. After all that I had heard in 
my visits, not a day’s delay.” ? 

As the result of the measure down to 1871, not 
more than six Catholics altogether represented Eng- 
lish constituencies ; not more than one was returned 
for Scotland; and the largest number that came from 
Ircland did not amount to more than fifty-one. “The 
total number of Roman Catholic members may be 
computed at about one-sixteenth of the House of 
Commons. The Protestant character of that assembly 
was unchanged.” § 


1 Lloyd was succeeded by Bagot in 1829. 
2 Life of L:ldon, by Twiss, vol. iii. p. 37. 
+ May, vol. iii. p. 176, 
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CHAPTER ‘211 


1800-18 30. 


IAS COVTIIVE, {OVEMUIAOIS E, 


E have hitherto been occupied with what, to a 

considerable extent, lies outside the domain 
of religion, though it often crosses the border. It is 
time to penetrate into the interior; we leave the 
affairs of Parliament, the Episcopal bench, the com- 
plication of political and ecclesiastical movements, to 
look at: what was going on within the boundaries of 
the Established Church. 

The subdivision of its members into characteristic 
groups needs alteration from time to time, according 
to fluctuations in religious opinion. A distinct line 
may be drawn across the year 1830, up to which time 
the arrangement of classes must be differently ar- 
ranged from what is required afterwards. 

A large number of English clergymen, during the 
first thirty years of the present century, were chiefly 
remarkable for anti-Calvinistic opinions. They were 
far from being all alike, but in this respect they had 
much in common. The best amongst them were 
marked by attachment to Episcopal order, unostenta- 


tious devotion, and diligence in parochial duties. 
7o 
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Some, in addition to these characteristics, were further 
distinguished by eminent attainments in learning. 

Dr. Thomas Fanshaw Middleton may be mentioned 
as belonging to this order. Before he founded his 
college at Calcutta—before he was elevated to that 
important see in 1814, the first of East Indian 
Bishops—he held a rectory in Lincolnshire, a pre- 
bendal stall in the cathedral of the diocese, the 
archdeaconry of Huntingdon, and the vicarage of 
St.-Pancras, London. As early as 1808, he showed 
the use he made of spare time by a work on Zhe 
Doctrine of the Greek Article. At that period he 
held the rectory of Bytham. The name of the next 
Bishop of Calcutta may be coupled with his. 

}Iodnet Rectory, in Shropshire,—with its bright 
flower garden, its “green gate,” its “ park fields,” and 
its heathery walk as far as Stoke-upon-Trent,—has 
woven round it “memorials of a quiet life,” full of 
spiritual beauty, and familiar to multitudes of readers. 
There, until 1823, Reginald Heber lived the life of 
an exemplary clergyman. Though poet, critic, and 
scholar, he was mainly intent on the fulfilment of his 
high calling. He preached thoughtful parish sermons 
on subjects presented in the daily service ; and these, 
when published, won from Southey this high praise: 
“JT am not surprised my brother Henry should think 
him the most impressive preacher he ever heard.” 
When a zealous missionary spirit had been scarcely 
kindled in the Church of England, he caught the 
flame, and shone as a bright example of love to 
the heathen ; and the hymn, “ From Greenland’s icy 
mountains,” now so common at missionary festivals in 
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England and America, was composed to be sung by 
the Hodnet parishioners, after a missionary sermon 
by their rector. Talents which might have made him 
proud, left him humble as a child, ready to reason 
with the wise, willing to talk with the ignorant; 
sober-minded, yet cheerful, and not abstracting him- 
self from the “ civilities of life, as if sitting to Teniers 
for a picture of the temptations of St. Anthony.” ! 
In him self did not seem to be denied, only for- 
gotten. “He was daily amongst his parishioners, 
advising them in difficulties, comforting them in their 
distress ; kneeling often to the hazard of his own life 
by their sick-beds ; exhorting, encouraging, reproving, 
as he saw need; where there was strife, the peace- 
maker; where there was want, the cheerful giver.” 

Amidst pastoral labours he was loath to leave, he 
received a call to the new bishopric of Calcutta; and 
the description of his parting from much-loved friends 
is a picture worthy of being placed as a set-off 
against clerical sketches of a different sort. “On 
Easter Sunday, the whole party went to Hodnet 
Church, where Reginald Heber preached a beautiful 
and deeply affecting sermon, in which he expressed 
his anxicty to partake with his friends for the last 
time of the Holy Sacrament, which he afterwards 
administered to them, as ‘strengthening that feeling 
in which alone they would in future be united, till 
the east and west should alike be gathered, as one 
fold under one shepherd.’ ” ? 


1 Memorials of a Quiet Life, vol. i. p. 19. 
2 Tbid., vol, i. 'p. 51. 
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Another example of clerical excellence, though of 
a different kind, is afforded in the life of Edward 
Stanley, who, with a lively passion for the sea, by 
force of circumstances entered the Church. In 1805 
he was presented to the family living of Alderley, with 
a population of about thirteen hundred people. At 
that time the parish resembled too many others. 
“The clerk used to go to the churchyard stile to see 
whether there were any more coming to church, for 
there were seldom enough to make a congregation.” 
The former rector “used to boast that he had never 
sct foot in a sick person’s cottage.” The new incum- 
bent soon wrought a great revolution. “ His parish 
was his ship. The same sense of the importance of 
strict obedience to orders, the same strict requirement 
ef obedience from others, that would have regulated 
his conduct as captain of a man of war, pervaded his 
view of the sacred trust committed to him in his 
parochial cure.” 

His was a case in proof, that where a man in the 
first instance feels no inward call to the ministry—a 
great deficiency indeed, and one not compatible with 
a profession of being moved by the Holy Ghost— 
he may, notwithstanding, afterwards enter, with the 
utmost determination of purpose, upon the respon- 
sibilities of his office. This young man came to be 
called “a Mcthodist,” “for the discharge of duties 
which would now be deemed too common to deserve 
notice’”’—a fact which casts a melancholy light upon 
a wide portion of the Church of England at that time. 
He was to the end a staunch supporter of general 
education ; and, as at the end, so at the beginning, he 
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threw his energies, not only into the secular, but into 
the religious element, and attached prime importance 
to the use of Bible reading in National and British 
schools. His methodical habits were manifested in 
his visits, and his work; but he was free from 
formality, nobody was repelled or chilled by coming 
in contact with the Alderley rector. He won the 
hearts of parents by caressing the children, and made 
the hearts of children beat with pleasure, as the echo 
of his horse’s hoofs ran along the village road. The 
avowed friend of Dissenters, he never treated them 
as schismatics, never abused them from the pulpit or 
the press; and the effect of his unsectarian popularity 
was such that—so his son tells us—“ Dissent was all 
but extinguished.” He was certainly no great critic, 
no great theologian, but he read his Bible attentively, 
and presented religious truth from the pulpit in 
popular forms. With something of the inquisitiveness 
of Gilbert White, he watched the aspects of nature, 
especially the habits of birds, for he was an accom- 
plished ornithologist, and wrote an instructive book 
on the subject. <A talent for sketching characterized 
the Stanley family—as a collection of family sketch- 
books lovingly preserved by the lamented Dean of 
Westminster abundantly testified—and this, com- 
bined with other pursuits, may illustrate the nature 
of his father’s recreations. He had no taste for the 
hunting field, then a common attraction for country 
clergymen; he docs not appear even to have been 
fond of going out with a gun; so he became 
a puzzle to the gentry, and was looked -upon as 
equally good and singular. But he was not without 
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co-operators in schemes of parochial improvement, 
for it is mentioned that when “Turner, afterwards 
Bishop of Calcutta, was rector in the adjoining 
parish of Wilmslow,” he entered into them; and 
the Alderley incumbent, looking beyond his own 
immediate sphere, gathered a clerical society out 
of the surrounding villages, in order to promote 
mutual improvement.1. A decided Whig—descen- 
dant of Sir Thomas Stanley, of Puritan times, who 
favoured and sheltered ejected ministers?—he ad- 
vocated toleration and reform, and did and said 
certain things not commended by the clergy in 
general. With liberality towards Nonconformists, 
united a desire for the Relief Bill, described att 
close of the last chapter, and in 1829 wrote A Few 
Words on Behalf of our Roman Catholic Brethren. 
Hlis career as Bishop must be left to another chapter. 
In the meanwhile it is worthy of notice how 
memories of him linger in the parish he so much 
loved. Of this I had a proof a few months since, 
when visiting the delightful scenes of Alderley Edge, 
“with here and there great slants of green, rough and 
projecting rocks, and innumerable fir-trees, glorious 
oaks and bushes, with paths traversing the whole, and 
introducing us to deep and sequestered glades that 


he 
he 


1 See Memoirs of Edward and Catherine Stanley, edited by 
their son, pp. 6, 22. 

2 I have heard his son say that he used with great zest to 
relate to his family anecdotes of his ancestor’s hospitality to 
Oliver Heywood. Alderley Rectory is a gem in its way, and 
still preserves abundant mementos of the good Bishop’s resi- 
dence there, as I venture to describe. 
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in autumn are covered with ferns.” I was permitted 
to drive through the park with its large lake, known 
as Radnor Mere; and in the avenues and bosky dells 
could picture the dignified rector, with quick, light 
step, taking his daily walks to and fro amidst the 
homes of his parishioners. The rectory is preserved 
with reverent care, and appears much as he left it; 
the bird cages which hung in the verandah are gone, 
but the verandah itself, with its climbing plants, 
remains the same as it was fifty years ago. The 
interior is scarcely altered. The rooms retain a look 
of antique but elegant simplicity, the staircase is still 
bordered from bottom to top with little pictures of 
his favourite birds; and the chamber can be identified 
where Arthur Penrhyn, his world-known son, first saw 
the light, another where as a boy he used to sleep 
and to make his study. The garden and grounds are 
sacredly preserved in their former state, and the church 
and churchyard contain shrines resorted to by an 
increasing number of pilgrims. The church in which 
the rector preached has been restored, and a befitting 
monument has been raised to his memory. Under 
a venerable and far-spreading tree lie the remains 
of his beloved and loving wife, and those of their 
daughter, Mary Stanley, who devoted herself to a 
life of benevolence. The present incumbent and his 
family reverence the name of his predecessor, and 
treasure up traditions of his exemplary character 
and life. 

Augustus William Hare is another name to be 
introduced in this place. Though less distinguished 
as a scholar than his brother, Charles Julius, who 
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survived him some years, and will require our notice 
hereafter, yet as one of the authors of Guwesses at 
Truth, he appears in honourable literary copartner- 
ship; but it is as a country pastor that he comes 
before us now. His lot fell on the New College living 
of Alton Barnes, “the most primitive village in Wilt- 
shire, standing on the great treeless plain of corn 
which occupies the Vale of Pewsey.” ‘There, amongst 
“a few white-washed mud cottages, their roofs thatched 
with straw, and sheltered by large elm-trees,” he com- 
menced parish work in 1829—a work which was cut 
short in 1834 by his death at Rome, where his grave 
in the english cemetery is a spot visited by many 
an Inglish traveller. He had little experience in 
preaching until he undertook occasional service at 
West Woodhay, when he was considerably above 
thirty years old; but there, after a short training, he 
became master of a simple pulpit style, which must 
be.the envy of every right-minded minister who has 
read his incomparable Sermons to a Country Con- 
gregation. He soon found how ignorant, how hard 
to instruct were the villagers thrown in his way; and, 
still retaining his literary taste, he made it his study 
to write faithful, intelligent, and illustrative discourses, 
such as‘he hoped the most illiterate would understand. 
He succeeded well. He never forgot the kindredship 
of humanity, and the people round his humble par- 
sonage he counted brothers and sisters in Christ. To 
them he threw open his house and garden; but when, 
at Alton Barnes, the property of a neighbour was 
threatened by rioters, he showed himself a friend of 
order, “at the expense of his popularity for a little 
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while.” Though the temporal good and comfort of 
his people was near Augustus’s heart, far nearer was 
their spiritual welfare. At his first coming to Alton 
the greater part of his hearers were so unaccustomed 
to listen to instruction, or to follow any argument, 
that his earnestness in the cause of God was the chief 
lesson which impressed them. It seemed to be the 
feeling of all, whether they understood his preaching 
or no, whether they were disposed to profit by it or 
not, Mr. Hare does long to save souls” —an impres- 
sion that of indescribable value, which when once 
made prepares inevitably for a hundred other precious 
results. The Alton people wondered at themselves, 
and wondered at him, exclaiming, ‘How our minister 
does grow!”—he goes “more and more on in the Scrip- 
”: almost insensible that they were growing too, 
and entering more and more into the understanding 
of what he taught them. “There were few things 
that made him more angry than to hear people use 
the expression of ‘going too far, when applied to 
religion, ‘Too far: when shall we go too far in 
serving and loving God, in being made like Christ ?’”? 
“On, subjects, both of religion and politics, there was, 
in the prevailing mind of the age, so much in the one 
of party feeling and sectarian spirit, and in the other 
so little of enlarged and sound wisdom looking be- 
yond the expediency of the present moment, and 
temporal good, that he found it difficult to sympa- 
thise in the views of many whom he respected.” ? 
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It was observed of him by a neighbouring clergyman: 
“When I came to reside in Wiltshire, I found that 
Mr. Hare was my nearest clerical neighbour. I was 
not at that time acquainted with him, but I had 
known his character at Oxford as a man of talent 
and of considerable literary acquirements. I soon 
became intimate with him, and then found that he 
was not only an accomplished scholar, but that his 
heart was in his work as a minister of Christ, and 
that he had truly devoted his life to the care of those 
few sheep in the wilderness to whom he had been 
sent as a shepherd. Like George Herbert, he knew 
the ways of learning, but declined them for the 
service of his Master Jesus,” 4 

He often preached in a small barn—many holes 
in the boarding ill-covered with sackcloth—and ad- 
dressed, at the head of a table, his smock-frocked 
audience; “his face and figure not unlike those of 
Mr Pitte & 

Another phase of clerical character of the earnest 
orthodox class invites attention at Whippingham, in 
the Isle of Wight, now known all the world over from 
its association with Osborne and Royalty; but between 
1821 and 1826 a place of no importance whatever— 
its people the world forgetting, by the world forgot. 
No provision was made for them; they were two miles 
away from their parish church at East Cowes, and they 
‘lived in a condition of godless ignorance. Walter 
Farquhar Hook, a young man fresh from Oxford—full 


1 Memorials of a Qutet Life, vol. 1. p. 303. 
2 Lbid., p. 304. 
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of fun and frolic, and of -Shakespeare too—for whose 
characters he formed a sort of friendship, and talked 
of them as living beings who came and visited him in 
his lonely dwelling—undertook the curacy of Whip- 
pingham ; and, obtaining the use of a large sail-loft, 
he gathered sailors and fishermen together, with 
results which gave him much satisfaction afterwards. 
He conducted two whole services on Sundays, and 
walked two miles to conduct a third; thus the 
communicants so increased, that Whitsunday in 1825 
became a memorable festival in his ministerial calen- 
dar. He was a High Churchman beyond many of 
his contemporaries, not in the ritualistic, but in the 
doctrinal sense. With his strong anti-Calvinism, he 


combined a steady belief in the doctrine of justifi-’ 


cation by faith; also by the side of his Methodistic 
fervour, appeared a pronounced and avowed dislike 
to the distinctive principles and practices of Dissent. 
He was friendly with everybody, would shake hands 
all round; but made no secret of his desire to bring 
everybody over to the Church of England. He 
looked upon that Church as pure and apostolic, as 
a branch of Catholic Christendom, as one with the 
medizval Church of England, cleansed, as he said, 
from corruptions—nothing more—its face the same 
as ever, only washed and made white by the waters 
of reformation. It was his favourite position, that 
English Episcopalianism stood distinct and apart from 
Popery on the one hand and Puritanism on the other; 
nor had he any sympathy with what is called Eras- 
tianism. Whilst still in deacon’s orders, he preached 
a visitation sermon before the Bishop of his diocese, 
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and he chose for his subject, “ The peculiar character 
of the Church of England independently of its con- 
nection with the State.” He disliked those whom he 
called “ Puritans” within the Establishment, as much 
as, perhaps more than Puritans outside; and from the 
commencement of his career he would have nothing 
to do with either the Bible or the Tract Society. He 
had an amusing interview with a deputation froma 
local branch of the latter, in which he told them to 
their face, quoting the Fathers in his support, that all 
things relating to religion in the district must be under 
his guidance as an authorized minister of Christ. 
Those who resisted his authority were schismatics. 
It may be supposed, on reading this, that civility 
between him and his visitors would come to an end. 
3y no means. “I offered them refreshment,” he says, 
“and lionized them over the garden, and we parted 
the best friends imaginable.” He was young then, 
but the same kind-hearted man as I found him when 
Dean of Chichester in his old age. Most hospitable, 
most genial, most affectionate, he exerted an influence 
which strangers cannot understand, He will come 
before us again. 

These men, when brought together, are seen to be 
individually different ; with different habits of thought, 
different measures of learning, different views on cer- 
tain theological points, different opinions respecting 
Dissenters, and different relations to religious societies 


unconnected with the Establishment; yet they were 
held together by an attachment in common to the 


national Church—an attachment which was based on 
different grounds. But in this respect they belong 
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to one and the same class: they were agreed as to 
what is generally understood by the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Atonement; and they interpreted the 
formularies of their own Communion in what may be 
called a more or less sacramental sense. They insisted 
on the importance of Episcopalian orders, and on the 
special value of the Prayer-Book as a confession of 
faith and a guide to devotion. And in another re- 
spect, and that I have now particularly in view, they 
_were beyond their age; they were harbingers of what 
was to come, they anticipated a spirit of zeal and 
activity happily prevalent in most Churches now-a- 
days. In exhibiting their characters it has been 
necessary to refer to the opposite conditions of clerical 
and ecclesiastical life around them. They were excep- 
tions to a general rule, but they paved the way for the 
establishment of another kind of general rule, which, 
thank God, may be said now practically to obtain. 

Of the anti-Calvinistic clergy there was a second 
subdivision, of which 1 will give three examples. 
The subdivision consists of noted schoolmasters. 
The last of the three caught that spirit of earnest- 
ness which had come as a new baptism, preparing for 
great changes, then at hand. The first of the three 
I have noticed in a former volume!—Dr. Parr, who 
in the cighteenth century became a man of mark. 
He lived to the end of the first quarter of the present 
century, and during that period he became rector 
of Graffham, in Iluntingdonshire, a living in the gift 
of Sir Francis Burdett. He was also chaplain to 
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Queen Caroline, both appointments being indicative 
of his relations to the Liberal party. He wished 
for something far higher. 
“ Parr, Lords and Dukes come forward to command ; 
But who appears at court the Doctor’s friend ? 


His books, his riches, and his only rule 
A village pulpit or a country school.” 


These lines by a rhymster represent public opinion 
as to the aspirations and disappointments of this 
remarkable scholar, whose promotion, however, would 
not have served the highest interests of the Church, 
any more than would the promotion. of Jonathan 
Swift. But in 1807 Parr seems to have almost reached 
the foot of an Episcopal throne. “Had my friends 
continued in power one fortnight longer,” he said, 
when the Whigs had left office, “ Dr. Hungerford 
was to have been translated to Hereford, and I was 
to have Gloucester. My family arrangements were 
made.” The Spital sermon in 1804 was a great event 
in Parr’s life, and indeed a great event in the history 
of homiletic literature; for, perhaps, there never 
Was a sermon published which attracted so much 
attention, and called forth so much criticism. It 
formed the subject of the first article contributed by 
Sydney Smith to the Ldinburgh Review, where Parr 
Was pronounced to be more remarkable for learning 
than originality ; and long afterwards it was described 
in the Nocles Ambrosiane, as “the most empty 
bladder-dash that ever attempted to soar without 
gas into the ethereal regions.” Dr. Parr was not a 
specimen of the “good minister of Jesus Christ” ; 
but his immense learning and his bold politics made 
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him much talked about ; and the notes, twice as long 
as the sermon, ranging over all sorts of topics, invited 
controversy, especially from William Godwin, a writer 
of rising fame, whose Political Justice was attacked 
by the Spital preacher. A far better specimen of 
the clerical schoolmaster, combining the study of 
theology with classical pursuits, was Dr. Valpy, for 
more than fifty years head master of Reading Gram- 
mar School. He did not die until 1836, and in his 
long life he published elementary educational works in 
Greek and Latin. At the same time he sent out a 
number of pupils who vied with each other in honour- 
ing their master, the best known amongst them being 
Justice Talfourd, a favourite who never seemed tired 
of singing the old man’s praises, as the prince of 
schoolmasters. Valpy was a pious man, and some 
of his sermons he published for the edification of 
parishioners, of whom he had the charge as well as 
of the grammar school. 

But all the clerical schoolmasters of his day were 
eclipsed by Dr. Thomas Arnold, who to his zeal as 
a reformer of cducation, added zeal as a reformer 
of the Church—indeed, as a reformer of everything 
needing reformation. His clerical life—which began 
at the pleasant little village of Laleham, close to the 
Thames, near Staines, endeared to his memory through 
after-days—marks an era in the history of the Church 
of England which will attract more and more atten- 
tion as time rolls on; for he was one of those master- 
spirits that are able to inspire contemporarics and 
successors. It is comparatively easy to instruct 
and interest, but few can ¢vspire: Arnold did; and 
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through men who came under his influence at school, a 
tide has risen in the Church, and still steadily flows on, 
with issues in the distance which posterity only will 
be able to estimate. He had learning, and devoted 
himself with enthusiasm to historical study, under 
the guidance of Niebuhr; yet not for his learning, 
nor for moral and religious power exerted in school 
and Church, will his name be most memorable in 
future days. He had indeed religious earnestness, 
such as distinguished the men first described in this 
chapter, and he might have truly said to the Searcher 
of hearts, “the zeal of Thine house hath eaten me up,” 
but as an apostle of reform he had few who were at 
all like him. No doubt his schemes were Utopian ; 
he had an idea of Church and State being identical— 
a dream to be classed with the visions of Plato, of 
More, and of Harrington. But pervading the dream 
is a holy desire to have Englishmen thoroughly 
Christianized, to have England made a kingdom of 
our,ord and.of His Christ. His love*to ‘the ixe- 
deemer was at times really ecstatic; and a longing 
to see his fellow-men at the feet of that Blessed 
One was with him a consuming passion. “In that 
unknown world,” he said, “in which our thoughts 
become instantly lost, still there is one object on 
Which our thoughts and imaginations may fasten, no 
less than our affections: that amidst the light, dark 
from excess of brilliance which surrounds the throne 
of God, we may yet discern the gracious form of 
the Son of man.” “ Providence, the Supreme Being, 
the Deity, and other such terms, repel us to an 
infinite distance ;” “our God is Jesus Christ our 
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Lord, the image of the invisible God;” “in Him is 
‘represented all the fulness of the Godhead, until we 
know even as we are known.” ‘That idea filled his 
soul, and covered the field of devotional and practical 


life. With Arnold’s occupation as a private tutor at: 
Laleham, he united religious duties in the neighbour- 


hood. “Without undertaking any direct parochial 
charge, he was in the habit of rendering constant 
assistance to Mr. Hearn, the curate of the place, 
both ‘in the parish church and workhouse, and in 


visiting the villagers, thus uniting with his ordinary 


occupations greater means than he was afterwards 
able to command of familiar intercourse with his 
poorer neighbours, which he always so_ highly 
valued.” There, in “favourite views of the great 
plain of Middlesex, the lonely walks along the quiet 
banks of the Thames, the retired garden with its 
‘Campus Martius,’ and its wilderness of trees, which 
lay behind his house,” he nurtured those thoughts 
which found after-expression in deeds as well as 
words, “In many respects his method at Laleham 
resembled the plan which he pursued on a larger 
scale at Rugby....Then, as afterwards, he had a 
strong sense of the duty of protecting his charge, at 
whatever risk to himself, from the presence of com- 
panions who were capable only of exercising an evil 
influence over their associates ; and, young as he was, 
he persisted in carrying out this principle, and in 
declining to take any additional pupils, as long as 
he had under him any of such a character whom yet 
he did not fecl himself justified in removing at once.” 
Not a large income, not noble patronage, not even 
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the highest intellectual culture, was the object of his 
ambition, but the moral and religious character of 
the boys, so that they might become good citizens 
and good Christians. If a like ambition now pos- 
sesses the minds and hearts of English schoolmasters, 
it is largely through the influence of Thomas Arnold. 
And, looking beyond the school, into. the state of 
socicty around him, he had apprehensions worthy of 
being noted well. They are thus expressed : “I fear 
the approach of a greater struggle between good and 
evil than the world has yet seen, in which there may 
well happen the greatest trial to the faith of good 
men that can be imagined, if the greatest talent and 
ability are decidedly on the side of their adversaries, 
and they will have nothing but faith and holiness 
to oppose it. Something of this kind may have been 
the meaning or part of the meaning of the words, 
‘that by signs and wonders they should deceive 
even the elect’ What I should be afraid of would 
be, that good men, taking alarm at the prevailing 
spirit, would fear to yield even points they could not 
maintain, instead of wisely giving them up and hold- 
ing on where they could.” 

Arnold desired to see some leading periodical 
taking a decidedly religious tone, unconnected with 
party feeling. “It would be delightful to see a work 
sincerely Christian, which should be neither High 
Church nor what is called Evangelical.”! In that 
sentence a key is found to the character of Arnold’s 


ae d : 
The foregoing extracts are from the second chapter in 
Stanley's Life of Arnold. 
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religious teaching. But he could scarcely be called 
a scientific theologian. He does not seem to have 
been largely read in the history of opinions ; he had 
his prejudices, and did not correctly estimate the 
worth of authors, or the best points in their varied 
systems; yet he was eminently ve/zgious in all his 
preaching and in all his writing. The first volume 
of his sermons, published just after leaving Laleham, 
and therefore a specimen of his preaching whilst 
resident in the village, afford specimens of the way 
in which he exhibited gospel truth. They do not 
correspond with cither of the great theological schools 
of the day; but I must say, after a renewed perusal, 
that, with some vagueness, some defects, they exhibit 
distinctive aspects of revealed redemption, of Christ's 
mediation, and of the Spirit’s work, most refreshing 
to anybody who knows and loves the gospel of our 
Saviour. — 

The Bampton lecturers for many years fairly repre- 
sented the anti-Calvinists of the Church of England, 
combining a large amount of learning with character- 
istic orthodoxy. They include several distinguished 
names. George Stanley Faber, master of Sherburn 
Hospital and prebendary of Salisbury, delivered a 
course in 1801, on the authenticity of the Pentatcuch, 
exhibiting other remains of ancient literature, as cor- 
roborating the history of Moses. The lectures were 
much praised then and afterwards; but, of course, 
they are deficient in those lights which subsequent 
criticism and research have shed over the subject. 
He wrote on the origin of pagan idolatry and on the 
interpretation of prophecy ; and amongst his works a 
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book on the difficulties of infidelity, published in 
1824, is of pre-eminent value. Richard Laurence, 
afterwards Archbishop of Cashel, occupied the post 
in 1804, with an attempt to illustrate those articles of 
the Church of England which he said the Calvinists 
improperly consider as Calvinistical. This was to 
plunge into a thicket of controversial thorns, where 
the reader will not expect me to follow him; but I 
may be permitted to say that, with what appear to 
me to be misapprehensions of the views he criticised, 
he furnished, particularly in copious notes to his 
volume, a large body of valuable information touching 
the history of opinion relative to justification and 
predestination. Edward Nares was lecturer in 1803, 
on the evidences of Christianity ; and, according to 
Archbishop Magee, he produced a work compared 
with which, perhaps, no other brings within the same 
compass “so much argument to bear against the 
Various. enemies of our religion from without, or 
against the betrayers of it from within.” Richard 
Mant, afterwards Bishop of Dromore, delivered the 
Bampton lecture in 1812, in answer to the charge, 
alleged by Methodists, that the gospel is not preached 
by the national clergy ; but a much more useful work, 
though bearing signs of strong Church predilections 
and of dislike to Romanists and sectaries, is Mant’s 
history of the Church of Ireland. It is perhaps the 
best supply we have of a great want in that branch of 
ecclesiastical literature. Further, in connection with 
Dr. D'Oyly, he prepared an annotated Bible, compiled 
from one hundred and sixty authors; and the com- 
pilation really forms a library of Divinity :—on the 
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Deity and Atonement of Jesus Christ, on the person- 
ality and offices of the Holy Spirit it is particularly 
full, William Van Mildert, made Bishop of Llan- 
daff in 1819, discussed, a few years earlier, the general 
principles of Biblical interpretation, he having be- 
fore published the Boyle lecture on the rise and 
progress of infidelity—a book said to be chiefly valu- 
able for the literary information supplied in the notes. 
Reginald Heber, whilst still incumbent of Hodnet, 
produced a series on the personality and offices of 
the Christian Comforter: More renowned as a poet 
than a divine, it does not seem that he appears to 
great advantage in this production. It was praised 
in some quarters; but in the estimation of a critic 
belonging to the Evangelical school, it was, though 
very learned, not so experimental and devout as could 
be wished. “ There are beautiful views of the subject 
combined with some speculative and fanciful no- 
tions.”! His literary qualities were warmly eulogized 
by Lord Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review. 

In 1822 a lecturer followed who as a teacher, in 
originality and influence, surpassed his predecessors. 
This was Richard Whately, destined to fill high office 
in the Irish branch of the Established Church. His 
subject was characteristic—the use and abuse of party 
feeling in matters of religion—and, in treating it, he 
handled the nature and uses of party feeling. Party 
spirit he described as consisting in a preference of. 
ends to means, of over-readiness to form parties, 
and of uncandid partiality. He speaks of allowable 


} Bickersteth’s Christian Student. 
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differences among Christians, of Christian conduct 
towards opponents, the avoidance of foolish and un- 
learned questions, and the conduct which should be 
adopted towards Dissenters. He considers schism as 
one of the appointed trials of the Church, which the 
clergy and the laity are bound to oppose; but he 
urges the duty of conciliation, not overlooking the 
sinfulness of schism because the law wisely tolerates 
it, nor yet resorting to any secular means of promoting 
conformity. No onecould be a more zealous upholder 
of the Established Church than he was, though in 
some of his publications—his Azzgdom of Christ, 
for example—he actually maintains principles akin 
to those of dissent. At the same time, he strongly 
condemns Church divisions—counselling moderation 
and caution against extremes, and pointing out diffi- 
culties and encouragements in pursuing the unpopular 
course which he recommended. The whole discussion 
supplies in a measure, with some serious drawbacks, 
a vacant niche in literature touching the ethics of 
controversy—a subject then and still sadly neglected 
by earnest theologians. To these Bampton lectures 
succeeded a series of essays, on The Peculiarities 
of the Christian Religion, The Dangers to Christian 
Lraith, Difficulties in the Writings of St. Paul, and 
The Errors of Romanism. The First of the series 
related to the revelation of a future state, in which 
he broached views such as he expounded in parochial 
sermons on the same subject—for he was addicted to 
self-repctition. He also dwelt on the manifestation of 
God in Christ, on love for the Saviour as a Christian 
motive, and on other practical themes, closing the 
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whole with an essay on the omission of a system of 
articles, liturgies, and canons, and indicating advan- 
tages which accrue from the omission, and which are 
not such as would commend themselves to Anglo- 
Catholics. The Second exhibited dangers resulting 
from injudicious preaching, from neglect of instruction 
in Christian evidences, and from an erroneous imitation 
of our Lord’s teaching. The Third dwelt on difficulties 
in St. Paul’s writings, particularly in reference to elec- 
tion, perseverance, the abolition of the Mosaic law, and 
imputed righteousness. He regarded election as ap- 
pointing privileges, and benefits, not as forming charac- 
ter; and, on the same principle, instead of believing 
that there is an imputation of the righteousness of 
Christ’s life to those who accept the gospel, he be- 
lieved in a provision made by the gospel for a 
righteousness like Christ’s in the lives of His followers. 
The Fourth book on Romanism, treated of supersti- 
tion, vicarious religion, pious frauds, and undue re- 
liance on human authority, also of persecution, and 
of trust in names and privileges as distinctive and re- 
prehensible traits of the Romanist system. 

For plainness of style and shrewdness of sense, he 
may be compared to Archbishop ‘Tillotson; but in 
cleverness of insight, ingenuity of illustration, and 
pointedness of argument, Whately surpassed the pre- 
late of the Revolution. He looked at his subjects 
in a dry light, and examined them with wonderful 
sagacity ; but John Stuart Mill touches the truth when 
he says that Whately was “endowed with a penc- 
trating and active, rather than a patient and per- 
severing intellect, seldom failing to cast his sounding 
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line to a greater depth than his predecessors, and, when 
he has done this, he scarcely seems to care whether 
he reaches the bottom or not.”! Dr. Whately was 
wonderfully lucid both in thought and expression. 
Sometimes one can hardly help smiling at the trans- 
parency of his ideas, and the aptness of his diction. 
This may be owing to his not going down further 
than he did; but if, as John Stuart Mill thinks, he 
failed to sound the depths of a subject, he certainly 
saw to the bottom of the stream running through his 
own mind, which is more than some authors do. 
Nobody knew better than he how to hit a nail on 
the head. He could deal in irony with a master- 
hand, as he showed in his Hestoric Doubts relative to 
Napoleon, by which he cleverly demolished much ot 
the higher criticism of history then coming into 
vigorous play. His was the very kind of intellect 
which produces popular teaching; and, for. many 
years, Whately was eminently popular, his works 
running into numerous editions. The current, how- 
ever, which carried these productions on the top of 
the wave, has since set in adifferent direction. What 
Whately was as a man, and what he accomplished at 
Oxford, may with advantage be deferred till we come 
to notice what was going on in that university. 

After Whately, in the list of lecturers, comes John 
Josias Conybeare—not to be confounded with his 
namesake, Dean of Llandaff, rich in geological fame, 
or with his son, joint author with Dean Howson of 
The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 


-1 Mill’s System of Logic. 
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Conybeare’s lectures in 1824, on the interpretation 
of Scripture, do not appear to have attracted much 
attention, though they are spoken of as instructive. 
They were exceeded in interest and influence by 
Henry Hart Milman’s course in 1827, on The Character 
and Conduct of the Apostles considered as an Evidence 
of Christianity. This was not a production of great 
theological power, or in itself productive of any 
remarkable religious effect, but its literary merits 
could scarcely fail to be considerable, seeing that the 
author had before achieved high reputation as a 
poet. As a historian, perhaps he reached a still 
loftier height. His zstory of the Jews made a 
new epoch in that branch of literature. His aim, as 
described at the time, was to write, not a theological, 
but a civil and military account of a people perfectly 
unique from beginning to end. He followed their 
ancient story and took up the tale of their persecu- 
tions in later times. There was a freshness in his style 
of treatment quite novel; and the adoption of modern 
phraseology relative to Abraham and Moses, now 
familiar enough, struck many at the time as irrev- 

erent, and as desecrating the inspired annals. Indeed, 
some went so far as to say that in what he wrote, the 
miracles of the Old Testament, and all that is super- 
natural and impressive, disappear. 


iissewash an 
unfair stretch of criticism, though the work was open 


to the charge of scrious defects. Looked at now in 
the light of later literature belonging to the same 
department, it is seen to be the opening of a new 
school of Jewish studics, in which the founder of a free 
criticism is far outstripped by his followers, some of 
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whom the author could not have approved. His 
History of Christianity down to the fall of Paganism, 
did not escape attacks from those who deplored the 
progress of rationalism; but this circumstance was very 
much the result of prejudice. He writes with moder- 
ation, yet with reverence ; and however a reader may 
differ from some of his conclusions, and fail to admire 
his style, all must appreciate his research, his ability, 
and his power of description. His Latén Chris- 
tianity, as to literary merit, in the judgment of 
qualified persons, rises above that of the preceding 
histories ; and it is unnecessary to say it takes a rank 
in letters from which it is not likely to be displaced. 
It may be added, that Milman’s reputation to the 
last was more that of a scholar and man of taste 
than a divine; and his social merits still more 
exalted him after he became Dean of St. Paul's. 

Burton’s lecture on the Heresies of the apostolic 
age (1829) is by common consent taken asa text- 
book for those who attempt to thread the mazes of 
that winding and bewildering path. The depth and 
breadth of his patristic learning is acknowledged by 
all competent to form a judgment of the work; and 
the same high qualities, as a record of ancient opinions, 
may be found in his Ecclestastical [History of tie First 
Three Centuries. . 

The lecture for 1830, by Mr. Soames, consisted of 
an inquiry into the doctrines of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, in which, with abundance of learning brought 
out in adreary style, his zeal on behalf of his own 
Church is conspicuous; and the same may be said of 
his /Zistory of the English Reformation, published just 
before. 
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I may add two more names of diligent labourers in 
Biblical study, whose works were wells of knowledge, 
out of which many since have filled their vessels to 
the brim. “I ‘allude to Bloomfield, vicar of Bis- 
brook, whose Recensto Synoptica, published in 1826, 
occupied many a library shelf, preserving the anno- 
tations of Wettstein, with much critical matter from 
other sources, altogether undigested and ill-arranged. 
I allude also to Thomas Hartwell Horne, who by his 
useful Introduction to the Scriptures laid general 
readers under great obligation. Mr, Horne served 
the Church by numerous other works. He laboured 
diligently for many years as a librarian in the British 
Museum. Genial and communicative, “courteous in 
manners, and good-natured in his actions, especially 
mindful of younger men,’ he was ever ready to 
impart “his large stores of information.” This testi- 
mony from one of his associates, I can corroborate 
from my own. observation, when nearly fifty years 
since the good man, in clerical hat and charac- 
teristic costume, was ready at any moment to offer 
advice and to make suggestions. 

There were clergymen of another type, who addicted 
themselves to literary occupations of a different kind. 
Down in the retired village of Welford, on the pic- 
turesque banks of the river Wye, lived Thomas 
Dudley Fosbroke, a born archeologist, who, after 
writing a poem on Zhe Economy of Monastic Life as tt 
Existed in England, produced, at the beginning of the 
century, a book on the different Conventual orders. 
The materials were gathered out of Du Cange and 


other erudite authorities, and the whole was put to- 
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gether so as to win praise from no less a critic than 
Walter Scott. Gloucester and Gloucestershire, the 
scenery of the Wye, the records in Berkeley Castle, 
and the topography of Cheltenham, subsequently em- 
ployed the facile and pleasant pen of this writer; but 
his most important work is the Excyclopedia of Anti- 
guities, in which he revels amidst manifold kinds of 
curious learning which could be commanded at that 
time. But the book now is seen to be unsatisfactory, 
and is almost superseded by modern researches. He 
was an enthusiastic Freemason, chaplain of the pro- 
vincial Grand Lodges of Hereford, Monmouth, and 
Gloucester—a kind of office characteristic of several 
clergymen in his day. Whilst distinguished only as 
an antiquary, he did not altogether neglect Biblical 
studies, to instruct hts parishioners. The name of 
Thomas Dunham Whitaker—not to be confounded 
with John Whitaker, who wrote on the antiquities 
of Manchester many years before—may be coupled 
with that of Fosbroke; but he composed much more 
profound and elaborate works than his contemporary 
did. Whitaker’s histories of Whalley and Craven, of 
Leeds, of Wharfdale, and of Richmondshire, took 
from the first a high place in literature of that de- 
scription, and kecps it still. In these works, the 
author’s “ prejudice in favour of gentle blood, and in 
derogation of commercial opulence,” is noticed by a 
‘critic in Blackwood’s Magazine; and that feature in 
his character, it may be remarked, found a strong re- 
semblance in others of the clerical brotherhood. 
Neither of the last two named clergymen manifested 
any sympathy with the Calvinistic class; but I am 
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not aware that they ever assailed the tenets of the 
Evangelical school. Indeed, they were too absorbed 
in antiquarian researches to enter the domain of theo- 
logical polemics; but there was one man of letters 
amongst English incumbents—an original poet, and 
really a kind-hearted person—who, in his verses, did 
not scruple to manifest his dislike to Evangelical 
teachers in parish pulpits. George Crabbe, in his 
Parish Register, gibbets not only the old-fashioned, 
sleepy parsons, who thought more of collecting tithes 
than of converting souls, but he lashes with severity 
a youth from Cambridge, who— 


“did much his sober hearers vex, 
Confound the simple, and the sad perplex,” 


by dwelling on the sovereignty of Divine grace, 
after a fashion which the bard grievously caricatures. 
He represents this preacher as lamenting on his death- 
bed “his moral rags,” and the spotted righteousness 
of his alms-deeds ; and then, by a stroke of cruel 
satire, Crabbe introduces an admiring sexton, who 
says to his reverend mastcr,— 

“Your faith’s your prop, nor have you pass’d such time, 

In life’s good works, as swell them to a crime.” 

Another literary clergyman—not a poct, buta critic, 
distinguished more by wit than theological learning 
and wisdom, much more at home in writing clever 
and cutting reviews than in preaching the gospel of 
salvation—uninistakably manifested his dislike of all 
Evangelical divinity, but especially pointed his arrows 
at missionary efforts. The Ldinburgh Review was 
a bow with which Sydney Smith shot abroad the 
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contents of his quiver, amidst cheers from those who 
not only admired the skill, but unhappily sympa- 
thised in the aims of the marksman. There was 
an animus in his attacks on Methodistical doings not 
found in slashing articles respecting poetry and 
politics. 

_ One more literary clergyman may be named, and 
he furnishes an example of our forgetfulness re- 
specting local associations in the case of authors. 
James Grahame, who wrote the Saddz‘hi, was a 
Scotchman, brought up to the bar, and his clerical 
office is often overlooked ; but, when we recognise it, 
we are apt to think of him as occupying a manse on 
the north side of the Tweed. But in fact, tired of 
Presbyterian courts, Grahame crossed the river, and 
entered the Episcopal Church, seeking ordination in 
1809 at the hands of the Bishop of Norwich, who was 
more willing than some prelates to ordain men not 
trained at Oxford or Cambridge. Grahame held a 
curacy in Gloucestershire, and one afterwards in the 
county of Durham. The Saddath, however, was a 
Scotch production, before he took English orders. 
The peculiar reverence for that day, expressed in this 
pleasant poem, was eminently characteristic of pious 
clergymen in both.countries at that time ; and Camp- 
bell, the poct, relates that he and Grahame once 
ascended Arthur’s Seat to watch a sunrise, and after- 
ward, on returning home, retired to rest, when he 
heard his friend ‘singing a hymn, “with a power and 
inspiration beyond himself,” before he fell aslecp. 
“The remembrance of his large, expressive features, 
when he climbed. the hill, and of his organ-like voice 
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in praising God, is,” says Campbell, “yet fresh and 
ever-pleasing in my mind.” 

It is unnecessary to enlarge this list any further. 
Enough has been said to illustrate the employments 
of a large number of clergymen who flourished during 
the first thirty years of this century; and I should 
be thankful if it were not necessary to add that there 
were others who pursued habits of a kind which 
reflected no credit on the Church to which they 
belonged. Careless about their parochial duties, 
chiefly addicted to field sports and fashionable gaieties, 
they expressed their religion most frequently in a 
condemnation of Calvinism and Methodism, without 
having perhaps any distinct idea of the difference 
between them. All this would be blame enough, but 
a far more emphatic strain of censure is called forth 
by cases of clerical scandal, now happily uncommon, 
but fearfully frequent fifty years ago. It is only 
needful to say that up and down the country there 
were plenty of clergymen who, adhering steadily to 
old-fashioned beliefs and practices, were of irreproach- 
able moral life—Christian gentlemen in their way, but 
untouched by spiritual fervour. Some clergymen, 
unknown to history, had great influence. Norris, 
rector of Hackney, was a pre-eminent example, for he 
was called the “ Bishop maker,” from his being often 
consulted by Prime Ministers when sees fell vacant, 
none of which, it is said, to the credit of his dis- 
interestedness, would he accept himself ; he was also 
a High Churchman, and not at all popular with the 
Hackney Dissenters. Jlowever unfavourable things 
might be in some quarters during the first quarter of 
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this century, they were not so bad as in the days of 
Anne and the first two Georges; and such a dark 
description of the clergy as would be only just in 
reference to those earlier times, would be decidedly 
unjust if employed to represent the clerical world 
during the later years of George III. 

A kind of preaching common in the early part of 
this century has been thus described by a clergyman: 


“Persons are now living who can remember a curate 
hunted from a metropolitan pulpit because it was his custom 
to raise his eyes from his manuscript. Persons who have 
not long been dead could recollect the discourse delivered 
by a dignitaty in the parish church of St. Giles, and 
addressed to three classes—the good, the bad, and the 
indifferent. The good were told they needed no advice ; 
Jet them persevere in their righteousness, and the kingdom 
of heaven would be their reward. The bad—but in such 
a congregation (St. Giles !) it was uncharitable to suppose 
that such a class could be found. The indifferent lost 
much by not exerting a little more energy, in order that 
their reward might not only be rendered more certain, but 
more brilliant. And this theology occupied in its enuncia- 
tion exactly five minutes! In the same pulpit, on another 
occasion, a preacher of the like stamp took for his subject 
the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. ‘It was 
said,’ he observed, ‘that if any of our fellow creatures should 
so fall, as to stand in need of such a degrading confession 
as the Publican’s, let his hearers be on their guard, lest, by 
drawing too favourable a contrast between such outcasts 
and themselves, they incurred the censure pronounced on 
that otherwise estimable character, the Pharisee.’”’} 


* Neale on Medieval Preaching, p.15. “An anecdote, lately 
told in the life of a Dissenting minister, has a fair claim to the 
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There is one characteristic which pertained more 
or less to such clergymen as I have described—they 
had a great dislike to religious excitement. It was a 
prominent feature, making a family likeness. They 
do not seem to have had a distaste for other kinds of 
excitement, especially that which is political. “Tory 
parsons” were words in the mouths of Liberals all 
over the country, and the idea of country rectors and 
vicars canvassing farmers, and leading them to the 
poll booth, was in everybody’s head on the Whig 
side; the Tories also could point to distinguished 
“Whig parsons,” who by pen and voice, private 
influence and public advocacy, strove hard to break 
down the ascendency of the opposite interest. 


admiration of every priest who is in earnest. There was a 
minister named , who, it appears, had obtained no small 
reputation among his brethren for his eloquence generally, and 
more particularly for the logical sequence, and most of all for 
the impressive conclusions, of his sermons. On some great 
occasion he was appointed to preach (it was in the open air), 
and he had deeply interested his auditors through a long dis- 
course. Just before the conclusion, he was observed to hesitate, 
and then, in a rambling manner, he recapitulated part of what 
had been already said, until he reached a very lame and impo- 
tent finale. At the subsequent dinner, when the preacher’s 
health was proposed, ‘Brother,’ said one of the ministers present, 
“we must all, I am sure, have been charmed by your discourse ; 
but, if I may hazard the observation, I thought that, at ‘the 
conclusion, you lost the thread of your argument, and hardly 
equalled your ordinary excellence. ‘If I must tell you the 
reason,’ was the reply, ‘thus it was. Just as I was about to 
conclude, I saw a poor man running up to the place, hot and 
dusty, eager to hear. “ Speak a word to him,” said Conscience. 
“ You will spoil your sermon if you do,” said Pride. And I aid 
spoil it, ] know, but I may have done him good.’” 
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Probably, on both sides, these notions exaggerated 
facts, but there must have been a large amount of 
party spirit at work to give rise to such tales. Yet 
all this time, fires of excitement appropriate on 
electioneering altars were not to be lighted in temotes 
of religion. Everything, it was thought, must be done 
most sedately and without fervour in the cathedral, 
the chapel of ease, and the parish church. Excite- 
ment there was enthusiasm, and enthusiasm meant 
Methodism, and Methodism had long been an obd‘e 
of horror. Methodists were a sect everywhere sp2 xen 
against. Orthodox Churchmen, as they saw chapel 
after chapel rising in town and village, exclaimed 
with surprise: “These that have turned the world 
upside-down are come hither also!” To allow any- 
thing of that sort to creep into the Church was to 
admit an enemy, and to prepare for a surrender of 
the orthodox citadel. So, in preaching, in singing, in 
social intercourse, in benevolent organization, every- 
thing with a Methodistical look was prohibited. 
Overmuch earnestness in the pulpit, especially if the 
speaker had not his sermon on the cushion before 
him ; a hymn or a tune popular at “the Tabernac 
religious conversation and prayer approaching even 
toa faint resemblance of a Wesleyan class meeting ; 
and popular public meetings on behalf of the two 
great Church societies, with warm, _ heart-stirri 
appeals, and now and then notes of applause, were 
things not to be thought of. They were vulgar dis- 
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unbecoming respectable Christians. When any prac- 
tices of a Puritanical order were adopted by Low 
Church Evangelicals, they were regarded as proofs of 
incipient nonconformity, as paving pathways down to 
the conventicle door, as training up recruits for the 
regiments of John Wesley and George Whitefield. 

As to the general condition of the Church in that 
wide circle left untouched by “Evangelical” influences, 
I cannot do better than quote the following passage 
written by an author who has had ample means of 


judging what went on. 


“It was orthodox without being theological. Doctrinal 
problems were little thought of. Religion, as taught in the 
Church of England, meant moral obedience to the will of 
God. The speculative part of it was accepted, because it 
was assumed to be true. The creeds were reverentially 
repeated, but the essential thing was practice. People 
went to church on Sunday to learn to be good, to hear the 
commandments repeated to them for the thousandth time, 
and to see them written in gilt letters over the communion 
table. About the powers of the keys, the real presence or 
the metaphysics of doctrine, no one was anxious, for no one 
thought about them. It was not worth while to waste time 
over questions which had no bearing on conduct, and could 
be satisfactorily disposed of only by sensible indifference. 
As the laity were, so were the clergy. They were generally 
of superior culture, manners, and character. The pastor 
in the Zxcursfon is a favourable but not an exceptional 
‘specimen of a large class among them. Others were coun- 
try gentlemen of the best kind, continually in contact with 
the people, but associating on equal terms with the squires 
and the aristocracy. ‘The curate of the last century, who 
dined in the servants’ hall, and married the ladies’ maid, 
had long ceased to exist. Not a specimen of him could 
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have been found in the island. The average English 


incumbent of fifty years ago was a man of private fortune, 
the younger brother of the landlord perhaps, and holding 
the family living ; or it might be the landlord himself, his 
- advowson being part of the estate. His professional duties 
were his services on Sunday, funerals and weddings on 
week-days, and visits when needed among the sick. In 
other respects he lived like his neighbours, distinguished 
from them only by a black coat and white neckcloth, 
and greater watchfulness over his words and actions. He 
farmed his own glebe ; he kept horses ; he shot and hunted 
moderately, and mixed in general society. He was gene- 
rally a magistrate ; he attended to public meetings, and his 
education- enabled him to take a leading part in country 
business. His wife and daughters looked after the poor, 
taught in the Sunday-school, and managed the penny clubs 
and clothing clubs. He himself was spoken of in the 
parish as ‘ the master ’—the person who was responsible for 
keeping order there, and who knew how to keep it. The 
labourers and the farmers looked up to him. The ‘ family’ 
in the great house could not look down upon him. If he was 
poor, it was still his pride to bring up his sons as gentlemen; 
and economies were cheerfully submitted to at home to 
give them a start in life—at the university, or in the army 
or navy.” } 


It is scarcely needful to remark that the class of 
Churchmen described in this chapter occupied leading 
positions inthe Establishment. Bishoprics, deaneries, 
and prebendal stalls almost entirely belonged to 
them. At the same time, they included such laymen 
as stood in the front rank of Icarning and authorship, 


1 Papers by J. A. Froude, in Good IWords for 1881, p. 20. 
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art and science. Almost all the nobility, with other 
great landholders, so far as they made any profession 
of religion, pertained to the same party. A strong 
line of social distinction existed between them and 
the Evangelicals, who came nearest in rank and 
riches ; and this proceeded from a want of sympathy, 
not only on the one side, but on the other also. The 
old-fashioned aristocrats who stood up for Church and 
King, looked with suspicion upon “the Methodists,” 
and shrank from them as tight-laced Puritans ; whilst 
the latter looked on their prejudiced neighbours as 
worldly, and ignorant of spiritual religion. If the 
former stood aloof from Evangelicals in the Estab- 
lished Church, they stood further off from the Evangel- 
icals of Nonconformity ; between the ministers of the 
two sections there was a wide gulf, rarely crossed. 
There are two institutions which were supported 
by anti-Calvinistic clericals, and which were closely 
connected together. The Society for Propagating the 
Gospel arose out of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge; and after the commencement of 
the present century, the latter organization continued 
its missionary proceedings. In 1801 two of the 
agents went beyond Tanjore on a visit to churches 
planted by Schwartz, and were happy to see “a new 
church opened with much solemnity.” In a letter 
from Trichinopoly, 1800, it is reported the catechists 
often made excursions into the country to preach the 
gospeltothe heathen. “The principles of Christianity 
many approve of who nevertheless do not enter into 
the Church being scandalized by the immoral lives 
of many Europeans.” A long account of the illness 
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and death of the venerable Schwartz is preserved 
amongst the Society’s missionary records, 


“ During his last illness, the Rev. Mr. Gerické visited him 
frequently, and spent much of his time with him in convers- 
ing on the precious promises of God through Christ, in 
singing awakening hymns, and in offering his fervent 
prayers to God to comfort and strengthen his aged servant 
under his severe sufferings, to continue and increase his 
Divine blessing upon his labours for the propagation of the 
gospel, and to bless all the pious endeavours of the Society, 
and all those institutions established in this country for the 
enlargement of the kingdom of Christ. 

“He rehearsed with peculiar emphasis (whilst we were 
singing) particular parts of the hymns expressing the 
believer’s assurance of faith, and of the great love of God 
in Christ. His fervour was visible to every one present, 
whilst Mr. Gerické was praying ; and by his loud ‘Amen,’ 
showed his ardent desire for the accomplishment of our 
united petitions. 

“A few days before he entered into the joy of his Lord, 
the Rev. Mr. Gerické asked him whether he had anything 
to say to the brethren. His answer was, ‘Tell them that 
it is my request that they should make the faithful discharge 
of their office their chief care and concern.’ 

‘A day or two before his departure, when he was visited 
by the doctor, he said: ‘Doctor, in heaven there will be 
no pain.’ ‘Very true,’ replied the doctor; ‘but we must 
keep you here as long as we can.” He paused a few 
moments, and then addressed the doctor with these words: 
‘Oh, dear doctor! let us take care that we may not be 
missing there.’ These words were delivered with such an 
affectionate tone of voice, that they made a deep impression 
on the doctor, and on every one present.” ? 


1 Abstract of the Annual Reports of the S.P.C.K., p. 483. 
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In the Notttia of 1801, it is stated that in the Mala- 
bar congregation of Madras, the previousyear there had 
been one hundred and eight communicants on Easter 
Day ; and besides Malabarians there were, the same 
day, sixty-three other communicants. It is a signifi- 
cant circumstance that in 1806 we find complaints 
made, to the effect that “certain missionaries sent 
out by an Anabaptist Society, and by that called the 
London Missionary Society, had received a degree 
of countenance, from the Danish missionaries at least, 
if not also from some of those more immediately 
connected with the Society, which tended to produce 
disorder in the established missions, and could not 
but be very unsatisfactory to the Church of Eng- 
land Socicty for Promoting Christian Knowledge.”} 
Notice also is taken of an unhappy discord between 
two missionaries named-——which probably arose 
from the above circumstances. From this, I gather 
that some of the Lutheran agents were disposed to 
co-operate with their Dissenting brethren, though 
others were not; and that the manifestation of friend- 
ship towards the new agents was regarded by the 
Society with decided disapproval. 

Complaints are made in 1807 respecting the im- 
practicability for years past of procuring missionaries 
from ancient sources in Germany; at the same time 
there is mention made of a new agent, ordained ac- 
cording to rites observed in the Lutheran Communion. 
It is satisfactory to find in 1808, that “to prevent an 
accumulation of mere nominal Christians, scrupulous 


1 Abstract, p. 545. 
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care was taken not to admit any who appeared to have 
unworthy views;” and the missionaries faithfully told 
the catechumens that as the benefits received through 
faith in the gospel of Christ were very great, so would 
be their condemnation should they prove unfaithful 
to the solemn engagements they had entered into 
at baptism. 

In connection with these scanty details, it is ap- 
propriate to notice a letter written the same year, 
1808, by the Bishop of London, Dr. Porteus, calling 
attention to the spiritual wants of the West Indies. 
He confessed the difficulty of finding “clergymen of 
character disposed to undertake foreign missions, and 
properly qualified for the due discharge of them ”— 
a difficulty which I find noticed at every step in 
the progress of Church of England missions at that 
period. In the absence of clerical agency, the metro- 
politan prelate urges the establishment of parochial 
schools in every parish of the West India Islands. 
He alluded to a Society for the conversion of negro 
slaves, of which he was president, and looked forward 
to the support of it by the British legislature. He 
entertained the idea of levying a small parochial rate 
on the plantations ; voluntary contributions, however, 
were not overlooked, and he offered a £300 donation 
of his own. 

The establishment of a bishopric at Calcutta in 
1814 was an important advance towards the propaga- 
tion of the gospel in India, and it could not but call 
forth the sympathy and co-operation of the Society. 
Originally the Diocese comprised all the British terri- 
tories in the East Indies, to which Ceylon was added 
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by letters patent in 1817. In 1823 a wider extension 
followed, reaching to “the utmost limits of the 
Company’s charter”; and in 1824, New South Wales 
and its dependencies were included within this enor- 
mous sce. 

In the year 1824, bishoprics were founded in 
Jamaica and Barbadoes. The Bahamas were con- 
nected with Jamaica, and Dr. Lipscomb was appointed 
diocesan. Barbadoes, under Dr. W. H. Coleridge, em- 
braced the islands of Antigua and Trinidad. The 
same year is a marked era in the Society’s history. 
Up to that time the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge had carried on Indian missionary work ; 
but then it was resolved to transfer the management 
of it to the venerable daughter institute. The reso- 
lution was carried into effect in Calcutta and Bombay 
the following year, 1825; and in Madras in 1826, 
When the transfer had been accomplished, the Report 
of the Society for 1826 recorded 6 missionaries, 141 
native catechists, 8,352 Christians, and 1,232 children 
in schools. The missionaries and Christians were four- 
fold as many in 1880, and the children mounted up 
to 13,207. A new impulse was given to efforts in 
Antigua by the appointment of two Bishops for the 
West Indies, 

In 1821 the total receipts of the Propagation Socicty 
were only £12,858; in 1831 they reached £17,801. 


1 Dr. Heber succeeded Dr. Middleton in 1823 ; Dr. James 
suceceded Dr. Heber in 1827 ; and Dr. Turner succeeded Dr. 
Janes in 1829. 

7 Annual Reports, The Mission Field, Dishoprics in Foreign 
Parts, 
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Efforts for the education of poor children were 
made by that section of the English Church just 
described. Andrew Bell was a Scotchman, who, on 
leaving the college of St. Andrew’s, visited America, 
and spent a few years as tutor in one of the Southern 
States. On his return he entered into holy orders, 
and became minister of an Episcopal Church at Leith. 
He then sailed for India, and was appointed chaplain 
to five or six regiments. He became honorary super- 
intendent of the Military Orphan Asylum, and there 
tested the operation of his theory on the subject 
of what is called monitorial instruction. There was 
nothing novel in this method of teaching,. beyond 
the employment of older boys to teach younger ones, 
thus abridging the toil of a master. Instead of taking 
boy by boy, or class by class, he undertook the over- 
sight of a number divided into groups, and placed 
under monitors, who taught them to read and spell 
by using lesson boards hung on the walls. His 
attempt succeeded, Bell returned to England, and 
here introduced his new scheme. He became rector 
of Swanage, master of Sherburn Hospital, pre- 
bendary of Hereford, and afterwards of Westminster 
Abbey. He left a large fortune, which hé bequeathed 
principally to the promotion of educational purposes. 
His monitorial system was adopted by Churchmen, 
but with it they connected the use of the Church 
catechism as a primary guide in religious instruction. 
Thus in 1811 arose “ The National Society for Pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor in the Principles 
of the Established Church.” 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH (continued). 
1800-1830, 


Y the side of this stream of thought, more or less 
anti-Calvinistic, there flowed another, with which 
for a long time it refused to mingle. Nothing could 
be more distinct, for more than a quarter of our 
century, than the two currents. The Rhone and the 
Arve at Geneva offer no bad illustration of the 
two, in their contiguity and separation. Most of the 
men described in the last chapter declined intimate 
fellowship with those about to be described ; and, in- 
deed, for the most part, the latter, from want of sym- 
pathy, felt no desire to hold intercourse with the 
former. “The Jews had no dealings with the Samari- 
tans.” 

The defects of carly Evangelicals are manifest. 
They were destitute generally of any great taste for 
literature and art, and used a somewhat peculiar reli- 
gious dialect ; also they were intolerant of other men’s 
opinions, questioning the religion of those pronounced 
unevangelical, and they were one-sided in their theo- 
logical systems.’ In addition to these defects peculiar 


1 Religion in England, vol. vi. p. 216. 
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to themselves, they shared in many prevalent elsewhere 
at the same time. They did not clearly distinguish 
between scientific theology and spiritual religion. 
The inferences of eminent divines amongst reformers, 
amongst Puritans, and even amongst themselves, were 
too often confounded with the teachings of Scripture. 
They eschewed the Schoolmen, they glanced sus- 
piciously at some of the Fathers; but they were 
deferential disciples of Luther and Calvin; and if 
they did not dip into Herbert Thorndike, they were 
profoundly acquainted with John Owen. They repu- 
diated all authority but that of the Bible, yet they were 
powerfully influenced by their own favourite authors. 
Nor had they, beyond their contemporaries, any con- 
ception of Biblical and historical theology, as it is 
pursued in our day, under an impulse given by scholars 
such as Reuss and Oosterzee, Hagenbach and Shedd. 
Perspective was neglected in their theological pic- 
tures, the relative proportions of certain doctrines 
being almost overlooked, and an undue importance 
attached to minor points in details of belief. Of 
course, it was not possible for them to anticipate the 
results of modern criticism. Perhaps they scarcely 
appreciated the value of what was being accomplished 
by Herbert Marsh and others. A dislike to the 
theology of such men interfered with a due estimate 
of their Biblical researches. 

Yet when all this is said—-and I have put the matter 
in strong terms—it remains true, that what they lost 
in breadth they gained in depth. There was a living 
power in their convictions, which moved their whole 
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work. They did what no other band of clergymen 
were doing at that time. Now that some old con- 
troversies are gone to sleep; now that the attacks 
made on them by the orthodox, and their own 
reflections upon unfair critics, are forgotten; now 
that prejudices are dissipated, and charity towards 
departed spirits is cherished ; few will deny that 
Evangelicals were an immense power for good at the 
commencement of this century, and a long while 
afterwards ; that they were the very salt of the Church 
of England, during a period when influences existed 
threatening decay and corruption. 

If not for any number of dignitaries «within its 
circle, if not for a multitude of adherents in its 
ranks, yet for spiritual force, for religious efficiency, 
the Evangelical movement can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Loose conceptions of it prevail in some 
quarters ; and it is thought to have been born on 
Clapham. Common and to have been cradled in 
Exeter Hall. Dates drop out of notice, and inci- 
dents distant in point of time are inaccurately put 
in combination. The Evangelical school began be- 
fore Clapham became a rendezvous for a few of its 
members, and it had reached the zenith of its power 
and glory before Exeter Change was turned into 
Exeter Hall. 

The old chiefs were near their end when this cen- 
tury opened. Newton and Cecil, attached friends, 
united Icaders, the Moses and Joshua of the revived 
Israel, had fallen asleep at the close of the first 
decade. Newton dicd in 1807—-for some time be- 
fore unable to hold clerical meetings in his house 
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at Hoxton,' but still continuing to preach. “ Mr. 
Newton is very feeble,” writes Mr. Bull,—“ had ¢reat 
difficulty to get out of the coach. I was obliged 
to lift him with all my strength.” The good man 
was strong in his opinion, that he was as capable as 
ever, and defended his position with some warmth. 
Cecil ventured to say, “ Might it not be best to con- 
sider your work as done, and to stop before you 
evidently discover you can speak no longer?” “TI 
cannot stop,’ said the veteran, raising his voice. “What, 
shall the old African blasphemer stop while he can 
speak?” His last sermon was for the sufferers at 
the battle of Trafalgar, when he wandered from his 
subject, and had to be reminded of what it was. A 
prisoner at home, he told a friend, “ I am like a person 
going a journey in a stage-coach, who expects its 
arrival every hour, and is frequently looking out at 
the window for it.” “My memory is nearly gone; 
but I remember two things—that I ama great sinner, 
and that Christ is a great Saviour.”® He died in 


1 Religion in England, vol. vi. p. 211. 

2 Memotr of the Rev. John Newton, Cecil’s Works, by Pratt, 
vol. i. pp. 342 ef seg. John Newton, by Josiah Bull, pp. 356-8. 
Autobiography of the Rev. IV. Jay, p. 272. 

It is curious to find the following passage in the diary of 
Dr. Bunting, December Ist, 1803. Mr. Cecil preached an ex- 
cellent sermon on temptation. “On the whole, I was very 
much delighted, though I acknowledge the justice of a critique 
on Mr. Cecil as a preacher made in my hearing by Mr. Symons, 
a pious clergyman. He said,‘ Mr. Cecil is a very wise preacher. 
He is a second Book of Ecclesiastes. Yet I should lke him 
better, and he would do more good, if he were rather a second 
Epistle to the Romans? "—7he Life of Dr. Bunting, vol. 1. p. 217. 
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1807. These are not merely interesting anecdotes 
of an old man, they are illustrations of character be- 
longing to Evangelicals ingeneral. Preaching Christ 
was their chief joy, and they “lived on the sides of 
eternity.” 

Cecil followed Newton in 1810. After much per- 
suasion, he accepted the living of Chobham, while 
he still held the incumbency of St. John’s, Bedford 
Row. A horror of pluralism was common to the 
class. In this instance the addition to his income 
was, however, very small. Cecil had previously written 
memoirs of the Hon. and Rev. W. B. Cadogan, an 
eminent Evangelical minister at Reading in the 18th 
century, and of John Bacon, the celebrated sculptor, 
one of Cecil’s hearers, and an intimate friend; and 
now he added memoirs of John Newton. These works 
are worthy of notice as illustrating the biographical 
literature of the Evangelicals. Dates were overlooked, 
and artistic arrangement neglected; but there was 
sure to be a full delineation of religious character, 
secrets of the heart were fully opened, oscillations 
of experience were distinctly traced, and death-bed 
sayings were carefully treasured up. The last days 
and the last utterances of Cecil himself are minutely 
recorded. “ Throughout his illness, his whole mind, 
instead of being fixed on some mean and insignificant 
concern, was riveted on spiritual objects. Every other 
topic was so uninteresting to him, and even burden- 
some, that he could with reluctance allow it to be 
introduced. The value of his soul, the emptiness 
of the world, the nearness and solemnity of death, 
were ever on his lips. He spent his whole time in 
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reading the Scripture, and one or two old divines, 
particularly Archbishop Leighton. All he said and 
did was as a man on the brink of the eternal state.” } 
Forgetfulness of earthly, absorption in heavenly 
things, was his constant habit, in contrast with that of 
many clerical contemporaries, in resemblance to the 
most illustrious saints of the Middle Ages, though 
they were not the models that the rector of Chob- 
ham was wont to study. Inarush of pious Protestant 
fervour he exclaimed, “‘None but Christ! none but 
Christ!’ said Lambert, dying at the stake: the same, 
in dying circumstances, with his whole heart, saith 
Richard Cecil.” Gurnal’s Christian Armour was a 
Puritan book in his hand when seized with apoplexy? 

Thomas Scott lived on till 1821, being all that 
while a pillar in the Evangelical aisle of the English 
Church. His answer to Tomline belongs to this 
period, being published in 1811; so does his famous 
Commentary, which continued to bear the title of a 
“Family Bible” until 1815. The popularity of the 
work was wonderful, and it was one main instrument 
in keeping alive evangelical sentiments and methods 
of interpretation. A clergyman, who afterwards 
attained to great eminence,’ was loud in its praise, 
and in a funeral sermon for his friend he said, ‘‘ The 
capital excellency of this valuable and immense 
undertaking, perhaps, consists in following more 
closely than any other the fair and adequate meaning 


1 Life of Cecil, prefixed to his works, vol. i. pp. 40, 41. 

* J have in my possession the copy, lent to him by a rclative 
of mine. 

3 Daniel Wilson, 
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of every part of Scripture, without regard to the 
niceties of human systems.” 

Here is touched a point which marks a difference 
between Evangelicals and the Puritans of the 17th 
century. Goodwin, Owen, and others were determined 
systematizers ; Newton, Cecil; and Scott were not so, 
and this was no small excellency. It is well appre- 
ciated by Sir James Stephen. Referring to Scott, 
he says: “He would have seen the labours of his life 
perish, and would have perished with them, rather 
than distort the sense of revelation by a hair’s-breadth 
from what he believed to be its genuine meaning. 
He rendered to his party (if with such a man party 
can be fitly associated) the inestimable service of 
showing how their distinguishing tenets may be 
deduced from the sacred canon, or reconciled with 
it, and of placing their feet on that which Chilling- 
worth had proclaimed as the Rock of the Reforma- 
tion, 

But between the opening of the century and the 
death of Scott there appeared other teachers of the 
same faith. Thomas Robinson was half a century old 
in the year 1800, and had already written on Scripture 
characters; but in 1805 he came forward as doctrinal 
theologian in a book unfolding the Christian system. 
Of the welcome it received, evidence exists in the 
Eclectic Revicw, where it is thus described: “The 
language is plain, the argument perspicuous, and the 
arrangement clear and comprehensive. Here are no 
learned references, or displays of extensive reading, 


. } Stephen’s Zssays. 
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so that the humble Christian will feel quite at home 
while enjoying this substantial repast.” 2 

Robinson says in his preface: “ The author comes 
not forward as a disputant or a controversialist, but 
as a plain, practical writer desirous to promote the 
purposes of Christian faith and holiness.” In truth 
the work is rather religious than theological, properly 
speaking, and cannot be placed in the same rank 
with Scott’s productions. Scott was a valiant man 
of war: Robinson a peaceful shepherd feeding his 
flock. Robert Hall, then at Leicester, described his 
fricnd’s character and influence :— 


“Endowed with a capacity for high attainments in science, 
and distinguished at the University by the honours assigned 
to superior merit, he generously declined the pursuit of 
literary eminence for the sole purpose of doing good. His 
residence in Leicester forms an epoch in the religious 
history of this county. From that time must be dated, and 
to his agency under Providence must be ascribed, a decided 
improvement in the moral and religious state of this town 
and its vicinity. . . . Itis only once in an age that an 
individual is permitted to confer such benefits on the place 
of his residence as this ancient and respectable borough 
derived from the Jabours of Mr. Robinson; and the change 
which Baxter effected at Kidderminster, he effected at 
Leicester. To the veneration in which he was so generally 
held, may be ascribed the principal part of that freedom 
from party animosities which has for a long period so 
happily distinguished this town.” ? 


Thomas Gisborne, in his earlier days, invoked the 

! Eclectic Review for 1805, part il. p. 925. 

2 Robinson and Hall resided in Leicester at the same time. 
Hall’s [Vorks, vol. iv. pp. 286, 289, 291. 
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muse, and in later ones entered upon geological 
subjects. He also attempted devout speculations 
concerning Love as one of the Divine attributes ; but 
the main theme of his published works is Christian 
morality. He acknowledged a defect in the teaching 
of some of his brethren; they were, he thought, more 
earnest on doctrinal points than on others. Some 
preachers, he said, shocked at substituting mere 
morality for the bread of life, and fearful lest their 
hearers should suspect them of legality, did not give 
to morals the place properly belonging to them as 
fruits of faith, Anxious not to mistake the branch 
for the root, in digging down to the root they ne- 
glected the branch. It is only an instance out of 
hundreds illustrating the one-sidedness of the human 
mind, and its tendency to rush from one extreme to 
another. Gisborne set himself to correct this mistake, 
and issued several books on specific Christian duties. 
They served to redeem Evangelical religion from a 
common reproach on the ground of the absorbing 
attention it paid to doctrines. Gisborne seems to 
have been still more remarkable as a man than as an 
author. He was a gentleman of fortune, inheriting 
a large estate in the counties of Derby and Stafford, 
bordering on Needwood TForest—a charming retreat, 
celebrated in the letters of Wilberforce, who was 
delighted when he “saw the first foliage of the mag- 
nificent oak contrast with the dark holly, the flowering 


D> 
gorse, and the horse chestnut.”! Yoxall Lodge, 


1 The Life of W. Wilberforce, abridged, p. 527. The letter 
referred to was written in 1827. 
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standing in the thickest part, was Gisborne’s ancestral 
home. He was solicited to stand for the representa- 
. tion of Derbyshire, but he preferred the ministry of 
the Church to a political career. His books are 
described as “only the recreations of his leisure; the 
business of his life was different.” “There was not a 
cottage in the neighbouring hamlet, nor a hut within 
the glades, or on the edge of the forest, where he and 
his wife were not known. They were the advisers 
of the whole neighbourhood, and the parishioners ap- 
pealed to the parson to settle their quarrels. Stories 
told him were opportunities for lessons; little inci- 
dents were pegs on which he hung suitable morals. 
He was a man of reading, a man of taste beyond 
many, handling his pencil with skill and power, and 
colouring landscapes so as to suggest hints to one of 
the chief painters of the day.” 

Two other names belonging to that period are 
conspicuous. 

Legh Richmond and Charles Simeon started in 
clerical life in the last century, and did not pass away 
until after the first quarter of the present one had 
closed. The former, converted by reading Wilber- 
force’s Practical View, pursued his sacred calling in 
the Isle of Wight, at the Lock Hospital, and in 
the village of Turvey, Bedfordshire, where he diced 
in 1827. His tracts made a wonderful impression. 
The Dairyman’s Daughter and The Young Cottager 
are British Christian classics; and Zhe Negro 
Servant and The African Widow, though less known, 
are not unworthy of the author. His Domestic 
Portraiture, also, is a charming work, in which, with 
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tender parental love, he embalms the memory of three 
of his children. 

Charles Simeon survived till 1836, a distance of 
fifty years since he commenced his Cambridge career. 
He did much spiritual work, stimulating the gowns- 
men, and preaching the gospel with much acceptance. 
Paying attention to the composition of sermons, he 
republished Claude’s Essay on the subject, with a 
hundred skeletons of his own; and at length ac- 
cumulated a mass of homiletic matter which he ar- 
ranged in the eleven volumes of his Hore Howtletice. 
Six more were added, and the whole, re-edited after 
his death, made a goodly show in many a clerical 
library. They are said to contain 2,536 discourses, 
serving for a Biblical exposition and a body of 
divinity. Old fashioned now—not meeting the 
thoughts and habits of modern times—they never- 
theless must have had a powerful effect on the Evan- 
gclical clergy. There was little in what Simeon did 
to satisfy cravings after literary fame—a thing the 
good man never thought of. 


Amongst Cambridge gownsmen of the Evangelical 
class to whom he extended his substantial assistance 
was Henry Kirke White, who, with additional help, 
was enabled to pursue a career in the University 
which promised literary fame and ministerial success. 
Southey, who, though not a clergyman, may be 
reckoned among the churchly authors of his age, and 
who generously edited the remains of the Notting- 
ham bard, wrote the following sentence, which is well 
worth quotation :—“I must be permitted to say, that 
my own views of the religion of Jesus Christ differ 
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essentially from the system of belief which he had 
adopted ; but having said this, it is indeed my anxious 
wish to do full justice to piety so fervent. It was in 
him a loving and quickening principle of goodness 
which sanctified all his hopes, and all his affections, 
which made him keep watch over his own heart, and 
enabled him to correct the few symptoms which it 
ever displayed of human imperfection.”+? What the 
critic said of the student, is equally true of the 
patron. 

Of both Legh Richmond and Charles Simeon I have 
a vivid recollection. I heard them in Norwich plead 
on behalf of societies with which they thoroughly iden- 
tified themselves, and which, according to a custom I 
believe elsewhere observed, held their annual auxiliary 
meeting in the city at the same season. There were 
very few Evangelical clergymen in the neighbourhood 
then; but the churches where they preached were 
crowded with hearers, and the life diffused stood out 
in contrast with surrounding apathy. The week of 
these church anniversaries was a gala time for the 
Evangelical laity, increased by visitors from Noncon- 
formist congregations. Saint Lawrence’s Church, in 
the lower part of the East Anglian capital, was filled on 
such occasions ; and I can now see Legh Richmond, 
with his pleasant, smiling face, and his large spectacles, 
mounting the pulpit stairs with his lame foot—the 
preacher attired, not in white surplice, but in black 
gown, without anything of a priest in his appearance 
and manner. He took for his text—his sermon was 


1 Remains of Kirke White, vol. i. p. 58. 
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on behalf of the Jews—‘“For thy servants take plea- 
sure in her stones, and favour the dust thereof;” and 
with a soft, winning voice, and with “sweet reasonable- 
ness,” he discoursed on the interest which all Chris- 
tians should take in the Church of God, and especially 
in building into it the ancient people of Israel. In 
St. Andrew’s Hall, where religious meetings were 
wont to be held, he made a speech on behalf of the 
Bible Society, full of anecdotes told in his own 
characteristic style, relating, I remember, a conver- 
sation he had with the Emperor Alexander of Russia, 
when he visited England. Charles Simeon was a 
different man, not penetrating like dew, but coming 
down like “hailstones and coals of fire.’ I was 
struck with the preacher's force, even vehemence. 
He spoke as one who had a burden from the Lord to 
deliver—as one who, like Paul, felt, “Woe unto me if 
I preach not the Gospel!” 

Samuel Chase is less known than either Richmond 
or Simeon ; but, if we may judge of him by his writings, 
he must have been a man of power superior to theirs. 
He published two works, probably overlooked by 
many, entitled J/esstah’s Advent and Antinomianisut 
Unmasked. The titles give little idea of the contents, 
as they are too vague; the latter of them might 
indicate an angry controversial work; but the author, 
who thought deeply, had at command an even-flowing, 
sonorous style, not such as is common now, but was 
eminently characteristic of superior writers at that time. 
The moral force of the gospel, and the peculiarity 
of it, not consisting so much in laying down precepts 
as in affording spiritual inspirations, is admirably 
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illustrated in the first-named book, and some 
singularly original remarks on law and grace suc- 
cessively displayed in the ministrations of Moses, recur 
in the Axtinomiantsm Unmasked. Robert Hall 
wrote a preface to this latter production, of a highly 
commendatory character. 

After the death of Newton and Cecil, when Scott 
was above sixty, and Richmond and Simeon were in 
the midst of their work, and in the zenith of their 
fame, Daniel Wilson, who had distinguished himself 
at Oxford, became curate at St. John’s, Bedford Row, 
once Cecil’s chapel. The assistant began in 18009, 
and in 1812 became sole curate, remaining so until 
he became vicar of Islington in 1824. The great 
extent and growing population of that suburban 
village rendered it even then a diocese rather than 
a parish, and several district churches had arisen in 
the neighbourhood. His ability and eloquence, com- 
bined with great fervour and activity, while at St. 
John’s, soon raised Mr. Wilson to a commanding 
position amongst the London Evangelicals, and after 
he removed to Islington, his administrative power gave 
him increased influence. He was, in fact, bishop in 
the north of London; and the large church of St. 
Mary’s was crowded to the doors, when he ascended 
the pulpit, and discoursed in tones of impassioned 
oratory. His style of preaching when extemporaneous 
was free and easy, with no depth of thoughtfulness, 
but generally inspired with Evangelical fervour; and 
it greatly moved the good people of Islington, where 
his sentiments leavened largenumbers. He had a fol- 
lowing amongst Dissenters as well as Church people. 
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So long as he remained, he carried everything before 
him, and Islington might be called the Goshen of 
Evangelicalism. The metropolitan see of Calcutta 
was offered him in 1832—a mark of respect for a 
section of the Established Church which had hitherto 
shared little of the patronage of Government. Though 
unwilling to leave his old friends, he accepted the 
Oriental appointment, and on his way to India ex- 
pressed his continued attachment to the sentiments 
of his youth. “Father Scott’s comment is my com- 
panion.” His position at Oxford had indicated his 
advanced classical culture; and to this he added a 
taste for the study of Butler, not common with men 
of his order. An essay he wrote to be prefixed to 
the Analogy, proves what an admiration he had for 
the author; at the same time, he points out what 
he considered defects in the treatise, and these he 
endeavoured to supply. 

Some years after Daniel Wilson had begun to be 
a leading spirit in the Evangelical section of the 
Establishment, Edward Bickersteth, destined to occupy 
a front place in the Division, entered the Church, but 
under different circumstances from those of his pre- 
decessor and friend. Bickersteth studied neither at 
Oxford nor Cambridge, but was entirely what is 
called a self-made man. Until he was nearly thirty, 
he remained a solicitor in the city of Norwich ; and 
then, in 1815, entered into holy orders. Religious 
convictions of the strongest kind induced him to 
take this step, and immediately he threw himself with 
the whole force of his character into the fulfilment 
of his new vocation. Until 1830 he resided in 
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London, filling the office of secretary to the Church 
Missionary Society ; and for the latter part of that 
time he was closely connected with the Missionary 
College at Islington. Whilst this was the centre of 
his operations, the circumference swept all England 
over; everywhere almost he was known as the 
strenuous advocate of his cherished institutions. 
Though, for want of early education, he never 
became a scholar, yet, by dint of hard reading, he 
acquired stores of knowledge which made him a 
respectable instructor. He published a number of 
practical and experimental works, and is best known 
by his Scripture Help, which soon commanded the 
enormous sale of thirty thousand copies of a larger 
size, and more than a hundred and thirty thou- 
sand of a smaller one. By this and other popular 
works, he largely assisted in propagating Evangelical 
principles. He turned his attention to the study of 
prophecy, and, after changing his views, adopted 
those denominated premillenarian. The personal 
reign of Christ on the earth, before the thousand 
years of blessedness predicted in Scripture, he 
quaintly designated a generation truth, from the 
persuasion he had of its being pre-eminently suited 
to passing times. He expected that a visible anti- 
Christ would lead the last apostasy; that the first 
resurrection is to be literally interpreted; and that 
the Jews, converted and restored, are to be successful 
missionarics to heathen Gentiles.! 


1 There were other Evangelical clergymen, now nearly forgotten, 
who in their own day were very highly esteemed. For example, 
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It may be remarked in connection with what I 
have said of Bickersteth, that the second coming of 
Christ was a favourite subject with the Evangelical 
clergy. The study of prophecy has’ from time to 
time laid hold of the Christian Church with a deter- 
mined grasp, and much of the interest it awakened 
turns on the interpretation of the Apocalypse. Three 
systems, it may be observed in passing, have appeared 
in the study of this book. The preterzst, according to 
which the predictions of St. John are applied to the 
history of Jerusalem, and of pagan Rome, down to 
the fall of each; the events comprised within those 
periods being represented as exhaustive of the mean- 
ing of the successive visions. This view has not 
found much favour with any English theologians. 
The sf7ritva/, or moral, pertaining to the philosophy 
of history, and treating the book, as filled, not so 
much with presages of particular events, as with in- 
dications of forces helpful and inimical, in the moral 
conflict waged on the battlefield of this world. Thus 
the religious history of the kingdom of God, in past, 
present, and future days, is presented in the breaking 
of the seals, the sounding of the trumpets, and the 


“the Rev. H. Foster was a plain and deeply pious man, with- 
out any particular decoration of taste, style, or eloquence in his 
general preaching. His ministrations were much valued on 
account of their heart-searching and experimental character. On 
certain subjects so great was his solemnity of manner, especially 
when discoursing upon death and eternity, that the late Mr. 
Wilberforce used to say, that he was on those occasions the 
most eloquent man he knew.” Fclectic Notes during the years 
1798-1814. Edited by J. H, Pratt. 
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pouring out of the vials. Lastly, the historical and 
futurist, beginning with the application of prophecies 
to the early ages of Christianity, and then proceeding 
to their application to modern times, and also to the 
future. It is the third of these methods that Evan- 
gelicals generally adopted. Some neglected pro- 
phetical expositions, some leaned to other methods 
of exposition; but a large number pursued the 
historical and futurist scheme. Bickersteth affords 
an example; others are found in the writings of 
Faber and Elliot. Faber I have mentioned as a 
Bampton lecturer; and though he belonged more to 
the orthodox than the Evangelical party, it may be 
noticed here that he takes a conspicuous place as an 
expositor of prophecy. In 1806 he wrote on what 
had been fulfilled, and was then fulfilling, or was 
thereafter to be fulfilled, relative to the period of 
twelve hundred years, the Papal and Muhammadan 
apostasies, the reign of Antichrist, and the restora- 
tion of the Jews. His earlier speculations were super- 
seded by his Sacred Calendar of Prophecy in 1828. 
In this work he combined the prophecies of the Old 
and New Testaments, especially those by Daniel and 
St. John, endeavouring to work out harmonious views 
in reference to their chronological aspects. The 
notions of this author at the end of thirty years 
differed from those he entertained at the beginning, 
for changefulness is common with writers on pro- 
phecy. If I may anticipate, I would mention the 
Hore Apocalyptice of Mr. Elliot of Brighton, which 
reached a fourth edition in 1841. It marks a later 
stage of prophetical interpretation. He was more 
kK 
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intent on the past than the future, and differed 
greatly from his predecessors in certain historical 
illustrations; still he referred the opening of the 
sixth seal to the reign of the Emperor Constantine, 
which Cunningham applied to the French Revolution, 
Elliot’s historical interpretation closed with the pouring 
out of the sixth vial, a symbol which he regarded 
as importing the exhaustion of the Turkish power—a 
process represented by him as having commenced in 
1820. He was cautious in his anticipations of the 
future ; but the Pope’s struggle to regain ascendency 
after his humiliation under Napoleon I., Elliot be- 
lieved would issue in some important event about 
the year 1866, when a death-blow would be given 
to papal usurpation. 

The study of prophecy was much encouraged in 
I'vangelical circles, not only by books and pamphlets, 
but by clerical conferences, and by mectings for dis- 
cussing the subjects. Laymen and Nonconformist 
ministers also took part on these occasions; and 
Edward Irving, with Henry Drummond, then rising 
to popular notice in the religious world, occupied a 
leading place amongst prophetical students. At 
Albury Park, in Surrey, the home of Mr. Drummond, 
a party met from time to time to spend days to- 
gcther in the study of Scripture—the great orator 
of Hatton Garden, who mixed with the London 
Evangelicals, often wearying his companions by the 
inordinate length of his eloquent expositions and_ his 
fervent prayers. Amusing anecdotes of this were 
related at the time. Mr. Drummond, whose racy 
parliamentary speeches full of destructive criticism 
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are now almost forgotten, joined the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, of which his friend Irving may 
be called the founder, and to him the new sect was 
mainly indebted for the magnificent edifice in Tor- 
rington Square, where an elaborate ceremonial could 
be carried out with effect. 

But Albury Park, at the time I mention, is thrown 
into the shade by what occurred on Clapham Com- 
mon from the year 1800 to the year 1815. Henry 
Thornton—the member who helped Wilberforce in 
the Indian debates, and in various philanthropi 
schemes—lived in a nook at the top of Battersea 
Rise. The house still remains, not much altered ; 
there Mr. Pitt used to spend brief holidays ; and the 
Thornton Library, a room in which the host received 
large companies of friends, was arranged according 
to a plan suggested by the illustrious statesman. 
Thornton was a humble-minded Christian, loving the 
gospel intensely, and striving to bring his neighbours 
and friends to the “knowledge of the truth.” A 
near house to his was occupied by the Grant 
family, in which he took the most affectionate in- 
terest; George Grant, who had been to India, and 
vas one of the directors of the East India Company, 
being an intimate associate and trusty counsellor. 
Across the Common, at no great distance, Lord 
Teignmouth resided. He had been Governor-General 
of India, and returned to his native country with a 
heart warmed by Evangelical sympathies and afiec- 
tions, to enter upon the business of the Bible Society, 
“as full of zest when he seated himself in the Clapham 
coach with his umbrella by his side, as when he rolled 
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in the pomp of sovereignty through the streets of 
Calcutta.” James Stephen, father of Sir James, the 
well-known essayist, lived hard by, an intimate friend 
of all three. Wilberforce took a house on the Com- 
mon, and the garden at Broomfield, as the place was 
called, stretched along Henry Thornton’s domain, 
“and melted into one of their united shrubberies.” 
But Wilberforce, who was ever moving his tent, like 
an Arab of the desert, dashing from the country into 
town, ‘and from town into the country, now at one 
end of England, then at another, did not retain 
Broomfield nominally for more than ten years. We 
find him “establishing” himself there in June, 1798, 
and spending his Sundays in the same spot quietly 
in 1804; but in the September of that year, he moved 
with his family to Lyme, in Dorsetshire, after living 
the earlier months in Palace Yard. He had also from 
time to time lodgings in the Terrace, for he said he 
must have a nest close to the House of Commons. 
Clapham Common was far from being a constant 
abode whilst he held the property, and in 1808 he 
removed altogether, and “settled within a mile of 
Hyde Park Corner,’ at Kensington Gore. 
Wilberforce was the main pillar of that little party 
which immortalized the name of the suburban retreat, 
and he contributed to the strength and stability ofthe 
Evangelical Church section throughout the country. 
Ifis social position, his early friendship with Pitt and 
other great statesmen, his fame as a philanthropist, 
especially as the negroes’ friend, his popularity as 
an author, and his eloquence on the Parliament floor 
and the religious platform, were circumstances which 
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secured for him an unparalleled personalinfluence. At 
the same time, his freedom as a politican from party 
ties, his moderation and habit of mediatorship be- 
tween Whigs and Tories, preserved him from anti- 
pathies which one-sided opinions on State affairs are 
sure to engender. Pious men and women, whether 
supporters or opponents of the Government, could 
without difficulty rally round such a man, and follow 
him as leader in Christian movements. Evangelicals 
in all denominations owed him much more than has 
ever been acknowledged. 

Besides the Clapham residents already noticed 
were two Evangelical clergymen, incumbents of the 
parish, who came in succession—Dr. Dealtry following 
John Venn—both memorable preachers of “the 
simple gospel.” The leading people of the place, 
with the exception of William Smith, a Unitarian, 
were one and all staunch Churchmen. Clapham 
Common had plenty of visitors. Grant brought 
Henry Martyn to Broomfield on a visit to Wilberforce, 
“and their conversation,” says the missionary in his 
journal, “during the whole day was edifying, agree- 
able to what I should think right for two godly 
senators: planning some means of bringing before 
Parliament propositions for bettering the moral state 
of the colony of Botany Bay. At evening wor- 
ship, Mr. Wilberforce expounded sacred Scripture 
with serious plainness, and prayed in the midst 
of his large household.”! Isaac Milner, Master of 
Qucen’s and Dean of Carlisle, was another visitor, 


1 Abridged Life of Wilberforce, p. 313. 
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“under the shelter of whose name his College flou- 
rished as the best cultured and most fruitful nur- 
sery of the Evangelical neophytes of Cambridge.” 
Simeon, too, whose “adventurous attitudes, and cease- 
less play of the facial muscles,’ amused those who 
knew him, was also a cnerished friend at Clapham. 
So was Thomas Gisborne from Yoxall Lodge, who, 
whenever he “appeared, was cordially welcomed, and 
became for a time a partner in the councils of the 
cabinet” on the Common, touching anti-slavery and 
other matters, but was “a silent and somewhat em- 
barrassed spectator of modes of life from which he 
shrank with alarm.”  Babington, member for Lei- 
cester, was an Evangelical friend of Wilberforce’s, 
and joined in the Clapham conferences. Hannah 
More, too, was an occasional visitor? 

The name of “the Clapham sect” is open to criticism 
as only very few of those identified with it were 
residents. = Zachary Macaulay resided in London; 
Babington in Leicestershire; Gisborne in Stafford- 
shire; Milner and Simeon at Cambridge. These 
worthies only paid flying visits. And there is ex- 
agegeration in the statement as to what is called “the 
Clapham sect,” that the whole organization of the 
KE-vangelical party was their work. The Bible 
Society originated in the Tract Society, and the birth- 
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'Stephen’s Lyssays on Lcclestastical Biography, vol. ii. p. 367. 

7 Much of this account is gleaned from Colquhoun’s Ii/7d/éam 
Wilberforce and his Friends. 

3 Jbid.,p.455. Thad come to a conclusion like Mr. Colquhoun’s 
before noticing his remarks. 

* Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay, vol, i. p. 62. 
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place of the Tract Society was not Clapham, but 
Swan Stairs, London Bridge. The Church Missionary 
Society arose from discussions in the Eclectic meet- 
ings held in London, and the first meeting for 
organizing the Institution was held in Aldersgate 
Street. Though not so distinguished by originating 
power as some have supposed, there can be no doubt 
that the Clapham group exerted a considerable 
influence over Evangelical movements in the first 
decade of the century, especially so long as Wilber- 
force at intervals made Broomfield his country house. 
One scheme did originate there, the publication of 
the Christian Observer, a known organ of the Evan- 
gelical party. It commenced in the year 1801. The 
person who suggested it was Mr. Hey, who did not 
live at Clapham, but in Yorkshire; and, though 
continuing a professed member of the Church of 
England, connected himself, at least for a time, with 
the Wesleyan Methodists, “from whose preaching 
he derived good.”?  Babington, whose home was 
in Leicestershire, became editor. ‘He managed it 
with singular tact. He prevailed on persons to 
write in it whom none but he could persuade. He 
induced Henry Thornton to write, and Robert 
Grant, and Wilberforce and Bowdler. Their writings 
were noticed—his part was in the shade.”* Babing- 


' Religion in England, vol. vi. p. 423. 

2 Colguhoun, p. 369. 

3 Jbid., p. 250. On another page (181) Mr. Colquhoun says 
Zachary Macaulay was for many years the editor, and he 
reckons Hannah More, Stephen, and Gisborne amongst the 
contributors. 
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ton supplied the periodical with a monthly review 
of politics, “singularly terse and clear.”1 He was 
also author of a work on Christian Education, and 
in advance of some who belonged to his school 
of theology, he remarked, “how little there is in 
Scripture to justify that austere formalism which pre- 
sents to the young mind a forbidding uniformity ; 
how little there is in Christianity of stern dogma, 
rising up like a wall to heaven, to shut out the gentle 
presence of a loving Friend.”? 

If the influence of “the Clapham sect” in the 
establishment of societies has been exaggerated,—if 
what may be called “organic action” be attributed to 
it beyond what ascertained facts would warrant, there 
can be no doubt that the personal influence of those 
who occasionally met there was exceedingly powerful, 
and that it tended to give Evangelicalism a social 
status which lifted it above the contempt in which it 
was held at an earlier age. Perhaps the zenith of 
prosperity in the Evangelical section of the English 
Church may be dated from 1810 to 1830; and in the 
promotion of it Wilberforce and his friends had an 
important share. J am speaking of that section as 
“a party,” as a confederation, distinct and compact, 
arising out of opposing circumstances, Its sentiments, 
beyond all question, became afterwards much more 
widely diffused. L-vangelical truth prevailed to a 
greater degree than ever when it ceased to be identi- 
ficd with a particular school. 

Prejudice has painted sombre pictures of “the 


1 Colguhoun, p. 250. Pid... Ps 224. 
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Methodists” in the Church of England at that day ; 
but the life at Clapham seems to have been pleasant 
and cheerful. There, on a May afternoon, under 
Scotch firs, elms, and arbeil trees, young and old 
would gather on the fresh grass, the children not 
checked but encouraged in their frolics by the kind- 
hearted elders.!. Hannah More with sparkling talk, 
Lord Teignmouth in rather drowsy tones, Macaulay 
listening and silent, Babington “dropping weighty 
words with husky voice,” the member for Yorkshire 
dashing in amongst them all with his indescribable 
gait, and winning smiles, and joyous humour—these 
were anything but melancholy figures on the Com- 
mon! At the same time, it is a mistake to suppose 
that they blended, as some suppose, what may be 
called a worldly spirit with religious pretensions. 
They were far from being avaricious, and had no 
fondness for fashionable display. John Thornton 
was a successful merchant, but no one could be more 
open-handed, or more simple in his personal habits, 
Any one who reads the life of his intimate friend, 
William Bull, of Newport Pagnell, must see this; and 
Thornton’s son, Henry, walked in his father’s steps. 
The house where he lived was no lordly mansion, but 
a modest residence combining elegance with sim- 
plicity. As to Wilberforce, the inheritor of a large 
fortune, he was profuse in his charity ; but, as I have 
understood, was by no means lavish in expenditure 
upon indulgences, and in the exhibition of domestic 
grandeur. ‘The Clapham sect” has been charged 


1 Colquhoun, p. 305. 
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with maintaining a theoretical asceticism, and as prac- 
tically addicted to the pride of life. Facts contradict 
such gratuitous representations. “ His house seemed 
to me,” says the distinguished George Ticknor, a man 
familiar with fashionable and courtly society in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, “a kind of refuge from 
the wearisome gaicty of the town. . . . J always 
came away with regret, because I felt that I had 
been in the midst of influences which ought to have 
made me better.” } 

The Clapham Evangelicals, however, appear under 
aristocratic aspects. Nowhere else, probably, did so 
many of the upper ten thousand gather round the 
standard uplifted by Newton and Cecil. Yet it is 
remarkable how comparatively few of the noble 
families of England were represented in this religious 
movement. The Grosvenors, the Pelhams, the Ash- 
Ieys, not to mention others who have since rendered 
verys greatursenvices( to: she) cause, had net ithen 
taken their places in the ranks; though many of the 
I-nglish gentry, and especially of the wealthier mer- 
chants, identified themselves with the party from its 
beginning. The Shirleys, the Vansittarts, and the 
houses of Roden and Ducie, contributed to its 
strength and influence at an early part of this 
century. 

One of Henry Thornton’s proteges was Claudius 
Buchanan, a Scotch lad, whom John Newton intro- 
duced to his friend at Clapham, and who, by the 
assistance of that friend, went to Cambridge to study 


1 Life of George Ticknor, vol, \. p. 297. 
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for the ministry. Afterwards, through the influence 
of Thornton and Grant, he obtained a chaplainship 
to the East India Company, and, three years after 
his arrival at Calcutta in 1797, he received an appoint- 
ment as Vice-Provost and Classical Professor of the 
College at Fort William, an institution which was 
founded by the Marquis of Wellesley, Governor- 
General. Buchanan was not a man to be satisfied 
with routine duties ; but, fired with Evangelical zeal, 
he contemplated the propagation of Christianity 
amongst heathens and Muhammadans. With this 
view, he started on a long and laborious missionary 
tour, the result of which he published in his Christian 
Researches, Possessed of a methodical and compre- 
hensive mind, he formed an elaborate plan for the 
work of Biblical translation, based on Catholic prin- 
ciples. Perhaps he was too sanguine and premature 
in his proceedings; certainly he did not meet with 
the encouragement he sought, but raised objections 
to his scheme in the minds of men zealous like 
himself for the conversion of India. Those who had 
no sympathy with him in his missionary spirit 
opposed him on the ground that Hindus did not 
need conversion, that their religion was good enough, 
and needed little improvement ; moreover, that faith 
must be kept with Muhammadans, who could not 
endure to have the claims of their prophet called 
‘in question. Indian merchants connected with the 
Company abroad and at home were up in arms 
against the proposals of their chaplain and_ vice- 
provost. The College was discouraged, its very exist- 
ence was threatened; and when, after Buchanan's 
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return to Calcutta, he drew up a paper relating what 
he had seen and done, its publication in the Govern- 
ment Gazette was forbidden; upon which he printed 
and circulated it in a different form, But though his 
designs were in a measure frustrated, it is clear that 
he accomplished a great work, and gave an impetus 
to missions appreciated long afterwards. Soon after 
his missionary tour was completed, he preached 
sermons on prophecy which did not please the 
authorities; and upon their being advertised for 
publication, he received a letter from the chief secre- 
tary, desiring that he would transmit the manuscript 
for the inspection of Government. He withdrew the 
publication, and in 1808 returned to England. After 
his arrival he issued a memoir respecting an ecclesi- 
astical establishment in India; the memoir produced 
a great sensation. It was attacked by a senior 
merchant of the Bengal province, and by an officer 
of the Bengal army. The latter boldly defended the 
character of the Ilindus, and treated missions as use- 
less and impertinent. Bishop Porteus, in an anony- 
mous pamphlet, answered the officer? Buchanan died 
in 1815, just after attending the funeral of Henry 
Thornton. 

Though an Teast Indian chaplain, Buchanan’s spirit 
and temper presented an example of the kind of 
enterprise carricd on by the Society for missions to 
Africa and the Kast, instituted in the year 1799. 


‘See Al Memotr of Rev. Claudius Buchanan, by Pearson, 
abridged in some parts and enlarged in others, published by the 
Amenican Tract Society, New York. 
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The chairman of the first meeting of this Society was 
John Venn, incumbent of Clapham, “a man of such 
wisdom and comprehension of mind, that on that 
memorable occasion he laid down before a small 
company of fellow-helpers, those principles and 
regulations which have formed the basis of the 
Society.” Though Episcopalian in principle, its 
early supporters found great difficulty in securing 
Episcopal patronage. Their plan was submitted to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of 
London and Durham, the last being chairman of the 
East Indian committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Wilberforce reported in 1800 
that he had seen these prelates, and that his grace 
“had expressed himself in as favourable a way as 
could be expected,” upon which it was resolved that 
the committee “should proceed to their great design 
with all the activity possible.’ Thomas Scott, who 
acted as the first secretary, playfully made use of a 
nautical allusion, remarking, “ The Missionary Society 
lies off ‘the Bishop and his Clerks,’ where, if not 
wrecked, it may rot, for what I can see.”* Josiah 


1 Fubilee Volume of the Church Misstonary Soctctly, p. 1804 

* Memotr of the Rew. Hf. Venn, p. 156. Mr. Venn observes: 
“The difficulty which suspended and secmed to threaten the 
failure of the undertaking, arose from their determination to be 
true both to their ecclesiastical and spiritual principles. Had 
they been willing to make some sacrifice of the spiritual cha- 
racter of their design, it would have been easy to have secured 
the direct patronage of the heads of the Church, and a large 
accession of the clergy. Had they been less true to their Church 
principles, they might have gone forward without waiting for an 
answer from the Bishops” (p. 158). 
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Pratt, as practical as he was thoughtful, as careful in 
details as he was comprehensive in principles, became 
secretary in 1802, and resigned in 1824. Edward 

sickersteth undertook the office in 1815, and resigned 
in 1831, 

It appears that at an early period the Bishop of 
Durham was jealous of an invasion on the clerical 
order, from the sanction given to baptisms by lay 
catechists, which the committee, in cases of necessity, 
had proposed to allow.! The great difficulty for 
many years was to get missionaries in Episcopalian 
orders, Like ‘the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, they were obliged to employ Lutheran 
clergymen, and twenty out of the twenty-seven first 
sent out were Germans, Strange to say, not until 
151§ do any men in English orders appear on the 
list of the missionaries. Down to 1825, ninety-six 
arents were employed in foreign fields, and only 
four of these were University men. This dearth of 
educated english labourers led to the establishment 
of a missionary college at Islington in 1825. A 
steady advance in funds and in achievement, appears 
from the early reports of the Socicty. Local associa- 
tions were formed in 1814; and the income, which 
began with the low figure of £911, rose that year to 
above £10,000. West Africa is the field which the 
Tathers and the founders selected; andas John Newton 
was one of them, it is interesting to remember, that 
in the Banana Isles, lying off the south promontory 


See letter in December, 1799, to Gisborne, in I} ¢.Ferforce’s 
Life 
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of the peninsula where the Society planted their 
earliest station, that good man had, more than half a 
century before, been a trader in negroes. Granville 
Sharp in 1787 had sent to Sicrra Leone a number 
of runaway slaves, who infested the London streets ; 
and it was because this settlement afforded a con- 
venient base of operations, that the Society began its 
labours in that vicinity. Not until 1813 did they 
extend to any further distance, when India began to 
appear on the Society's map. Though “for Africa 
and the East” was the original designation of the en- 
terprise, yet it took thirteen years to occupy ground 
in our Oriental empire, owing, in a large measure, 
to difficulties thrown in the way by the East 
India Company. But the revision of the charter in 
1813 opened a door for English missionaries. Next 
year appeared the formation of an Indian diocese, 
and to this sphere of service, as we have seen, 
Middleton was sent as Bishop. In Calcutta, on 
Christmas Day, 1814, he preached his first sermon 
in that city. North India came under cultivation in 
1813. South India and Ceylon followed not long 
afterwards. The last had been marked out as early 
as 1801. It was not occupied before 1817. Western 
India was taken up in 1820. The earliest Enzlish 
clergyman sent was the Rev. W. Jowett, in the year 
1813; and the Rev. W. Greenwood and the Rev. 
J. Norton were appointed in the year 1815.! Con- 


“Our supply,” it is said in this volume, “was scan 
certain until the establishment of a seminary at Islington, under 
the able superintendence of the Rev. John Norman Pearson, 


1 Church Missionary Atlas, p. 43 Jubilee Volunre, p. 194. 
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temporancously with these incidents, the committee 
despatched agents to New Zealand. The Rev. 
Mr. Marsden, colonial chaplain at Port Jackson, had 
prepared for their reception by the Maoris, and, by 
a remarkable coincidence, preached at Rangihua, in 
the Bay of Islands, from the words, “I bring you 
glad tidings of great joy,” on the self-same Christmas 
Day that Middleton opened his commission in India. 
When the Society had lengthened its cords, as well 
as strenothened its stakes, it carried those cords in 
1822 as far as to the Red Indians in North-Western 
America. Clustering round Red River, a chain of 
stations and out-stations began to mark a grand 
missionary division, extending from the Touchwood 
Hills to Fort Francis; well-cultivated farms and 
smiling homesteads dotting what had been a wide 
wilderness, The West Indies were inscribed on the 
Society’s chronological chart in the year 1826. * 


M.A., from whence, through the goodness of God, we have always 
been able to replenish our missions with well-trained recruits. 

“In the year 1816 a Missionary Society was established upon 
Fvanyelical principles at Basle, in Switzerland, from whence 
more than cighty students have joined our missions. 

“From all these sources the Lord hath supplied our Society 
with men, animated by the same principles and ready to co- 
cperate in the same work, bringing the various gifts which 
national peculiarities and various education supply to the further- 
ance of the gospel among the heathen.” 

‘To that chart, and to the beautiful Church Affsstonary 
Atlas which contains it, I am indebted for much of the informa- 
hon just given. There is an account of the Church Missionary 
Society in Aikman’s Cyclopedia of Christian Missions, and much 
tateresting information on the subject in the Memoir of its 
sveretary, Hlenry Venn, 
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The difficulty in obtaining Episcopal support and 
patronage was gradually overcome; and the Bishop 
of Durham, Dr. Barrington, who lived till 1827, and 
had opportunities of watching the Society’s progress, 
bequeathed to it the sum of £500. Bishop Ryder 
of Gloucester, and Bishop Bathurst of Norwich, be- 
came vice-presidents in 1815. 

Amongst other difficulties which hemmed the 
earlier part of this Society's path, and which con- 
tinued even after it received Episcopal patronage, was 
the maintaining of its independence. Its evangelical 
spirit was its life; and it could allow of no inter- 
ference affecting that. There were many struggles 
to uphold its character in this respect, and at length 
it formulated the following principles, and placed 
them publicly in front of its proceedings. “ Tirst, 
that it is essential to the welfare of this Society that 
it should prosecute its objects distinct and separate 
from all other societies; and secondly, that it is 
important that all the different associations of the 
C.M.S. should maintain their independent existence 
without merging in any Church union.” 

The London Jewish Society was another fruit of 
evangelical zeal. So many clergymen who felt its 
power coupled with it, as we have noticed, much 
interest in the study of prophecy, particularly in 
reference to the house of Israel, whose restoration 
to the Holy Land was confidently expected. On 
broader grounds they erected their Institution, and 
they appeared the first to undertake special work for 
the conversion of God’s ancient people. The Society 
commenced in 1808; and the objects contemplated 
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were to relieve the temporal distress of the Jews, and 
to promote their spiritual welfare. In 1818 they 
began foreign work by despatching missionaries to 
Poland; and, three years afterwards, they founded a 
seminary for educating converts fitted to be em- 
ployed as agents. About the same time, a Hebrew 
cdition of the Scriptures was prepared for Jews 
generally ; a Judeo-Polish for the Jews in Poland; 
and a Syriac version for Cabalistic Jews. 

Missionary work thus went on through the years 
embraced within the present volume, and during the 
same period Evangelicalism was promoted at home 
by the quict endeavours of those who were identified 
with it. Wilberforce much lamented the state of things 
which existed in the parish churches of England. “ It 
is my fixed opinion,” he said, “formed on much 
reading, consideration, and experience, that there has 
bcen for many years, among the majority of our 

rity, a fatal and melancholy departure from the 
pure principles of Christianity and of the Church 


of England, from those principles which prevail 
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through her articles, her liturgy, the writings of her 
venerable and of many of her brightest ornaments. I 
am not speaking of speculative matter; this declen- 
sion, or if I would give it its true name, this heresy, 
13 important because its practical effects are in the 
highest degree mischievous.” “In selecting a minister 
for any living, it is not enough to know that he is 
diligent and exemplary in his conduct, nor yet that 
his talents, knowledge, and manner of officiating are 
everything that one could wish, but I must ask, what 
«re his doctrines?” Wilberforce was extremely 
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particular in the use of Church patronage, and in 
the employment of his influence in appointments to 
livings. Simeon was so anxious on this point, that 
he exerted himself in the establishment of a perma- 
nent provision for securing incumbencies for Evan- 
gelical clergymen. A trust bearing his name was 
instituted for purchasing livings for such persons. 
“In the name of God,” he said, in prefacing the terms 
of his trust, “and in the presence of Almighty God, 
I give the following charge to all my trustees, and 
to all who shall succeed them in the trust to the 
remotest ages. I implore them for the Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake, and I charge them also before that 
adorable Saviour who will call them into judgment 
for their execution of this trust.” The charge was that 
they should bestow the livings entrusted to them 
upon those, and those only, who preached the gospel 
according to what are called “ Evangelical principles.” 
Much which has been described in this chapter 
clustered round Clapham Common; there was a 
minor centre of Evangelical society at Barley Wood. 
Hannah More bound round herself two circles, gene- 
rally looked at as quite apart-—Dr. Johnson, Soame 
Jenyns, Horace Walpole, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
Oliver Goldsmith of the eighteenth century, and 
William Wilberforce, with numerous Evangelical 
clergymen, of the nineteenth. She lived to be eighty- 
nine, and died in 1833. Thornton, as well as Wil- 
berforce, was one of her chosen friends; and she 
gathered round her, at different dates, Bishop Bx 
rington, Bishop Porteus, Bishop Burgess, John New- 
ton, Rowland Hill, William Jay, and many more. 
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Evangelical Church people had not the horror of 
excitement which prevailed throughout the orthodox 
party. Some clergymen belonging to the class were 
most impassioned in the pulpit. Charles Simeon 
could be as vehement as John Knox. Instead of 
the black covered MS., daintily placed on a velvet 
cushion, there might be seen a small Bible in the 
clergyman’s hand, whilst he preached memoriter or 
extempore. Lively tunes were allowed, to which 
hymns by Watts and Doddridge were loudly sung 
in some chapels of ease. Cottage lectures came into 
fashion. Even prayer meetings were held. And the 
Bible and Tract anniversaries having led the way, 
large and animated gatherings having occurred in 
London, under the presidency of royal dukes and 
right reverend prelates, an imprimatur was stamped 
upon what some had called irregular proceedings. 
Consequently the impetus given throbbed far and 
wide, and. anniversaries of auxiliary and branch 
socictics became common in provincial towns and 
rural districts. Simeon and Richmond paved 
from the southern coast to the border country, stirring 
up congregations to works of faith and Choe : love. 
Anecdotes were related, a little humour was sprinkled 
over devout addresses, cheers were not repressed— 
and a good deal was allowed upon which many 
bishops, deans, prebendaries, and rectors frowned 
with displeasure. In some instances three or more 
anniversaries would be crowded into one week. The 
Bible Society, the Church Missionary Society, the 
Jews’ Society, followed day after day. ‘People came 
from a distance on a visit to sympathctic friends. 
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Excitement on one subject increased excitement on 
another. The whole week was holy unto the Lord 
—a prolonged festival to which clergymen and their 
families, with numbers of Christian ladies, looked 
forward with eager expectancy all the year round. 
Nevertheless, a tone of high respectability pervaded all 
that was done. Excitement did not rush into riot. 
A wide distance still remained between such scenes 
of “religious enjoyment” and the “vulgar extrava- 
gance” of Methodist camp meetings. 
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CHAPTER WV. 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH (continued). 
1800-1830. 


N J OT long ago, on a Sunday afternoon, the Earl of 
il NN  Leaconsfield met the late Dean of Westminster 
within the abbey precincts, and expressed his desire to 
witness the service which had just commenced. The 
Dewn, male occasionally, instead of occupying his stall, 
mingled with the congregation, to witness the effect 
pu Staned by the service, was on the point of entering 
the north door. Ile and the visitor, without being 

‘nised, pressed through the crowd, and ap- 
proached the pulpit near enough to hear the preacher. 
When they came out, the earl expressed his astonish- 
ment at secing such a multitude in the choir and 
transepts, at the attention they paid to the discourse, 
and at the becoming manner in which the prayers 
were read, and the psalms and anthems chanted, in 
contrast with the miserable attendance and the 
slovenly worship which he had seen there half a 
century before. 

Things were different indeed at that earlier period. 
A few candles might then be glimmering here and 
there on a winter's afternoon ; whilst a dozen or two 
strangers were scattered about the choir, as surpliced 
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clerks performed their office in a manner the most 
perfunctory and unedifying. The idea of throngs 
crowding the nave and listening to animated dis- 
courses on a Sunday afternoon or evening would have 
been deemed by Dean and Chapter utopian and 
methodistical. 

The annals of the abbey between 1800 and 1830 
chiefly consist of dates when distinguished persons 
were buried. The interments included Pitt, Fox, and 
Canning, whose names tell a story more eloquent 
than pages of well-turned sentences ; but the records 
of death—which is the staple of the history—do but 
typify abbey services and their effects for many a 
long year. 

The decease of Dean Ireland in 1816 may detain 
us for a moment, to hear what is said of him by his 
schoolfellow—Gifford, first editor of the Quarterly. 


“With what feelings do I trace the words, ‘the Dean of 
Westminster.’ Five-and-forty springs have now passed over 
my head since I first found Dean Ireland, some years my 
junior, in our little school at his spelling-book. During this 
long period, our friendship has been without a cloud; my 
delight in youth, my pride and consolation in age. I have 
followed, with an interest that few can feel, and none can 
know, the progress of my friend from the humble state of a 
curate to the elevated situation which he has now reached, 
and in every successive change have seen, with inexpressible 
delight, his reputation and the wishes of the public precede his 
advancement. His piety, his learning, his conscientious dis- 
charge of his sacred duties, his unwearied zeal to promote the 
interests of all around him, will be the theme of other times 
and other pens: it is sufficient for my happiness to have 
witnessed at the close of a career, prolonged by Infinite 
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Goodness far beyond my expectations, the friend and com- 
panion of my heart in that dignified place, which, while it 
renders his talents and his virtues more conspicuous, derives 
every advantage from their wider influence and exertion.”?! 


Lord John Thynne became sub-dean at the close 
of the period before us, and he ought to be mentioned 
as amongst the carliest dignitaries who broke up 
traditionary habits of indifference. “In earlier times, 
it may be from the gradual steps of the increase in 
the population around it, the abbey of Westminster 
had taken little heed of the multitudes which at last 
pressed upon it with an intolerable burden. He was 
the first who recognised the fact, that to this vast 
neighbourhood the abbey had a duty to perform. 
Long ago, before any public attention had been 
called to the need, he urged the wants of the sur- 
rounding parishes on those concerned ; and it was 
owing to his incessant exertions that thousands were 
given to the support of churches which are now the 
standing witnesses of his energy.” ? 

Lord John Thynne, sub-dean, died in 1881, after 
being in office fifty years, 

The coronation of George IV. blazed in the edifice 
with a splendour which, however, presents no illustra- 
tion of the religious life of England; the rejection 
of Qucen Caroline from the door by Poets’ Corner 
suggests nothing even pathetic, nothing but the 


' Supplement to Stanleys Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 
Pp. 105. 


* Yr, Stanley s Sermons on Spectal Occasions, p. 270. 
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recollection of a fierce political storm raging round 
the venerable walls. 

The abbey was much neglected ; no watchful care, 
no enthusiastic love, marked the custodians of the 
national temple ; and when attention is turned to St. 
Paul's, there is little to relieve very dreary impressions. 

The Annals of St. Paul’s, by the late Dean Milman, 
tell us of the funeral of Lord Nelson in 1805. 


“The funeral of Nelson was a signal day in the annals of 
St. Paul’s. The cathedral opened wide her doors to receive 
the remains of the great admiral, followed, it might almost 
be said, by the whole nation as mourners. The death of 
Nelson in the hour of victory, of Nelson whose victories at 
Aboukir and Copenhagen has raised his name above any 
other in our naval history, had stirred the English heart to 
its depths, its depths of pride and of sorrow. The manifest 
result of that splendid victory at Trafalgar was the annihila- 
tion of the fleets of France and Spain, and it might seem 
the absolute conquest of the ocean, held for many years as 
a subject province of Great Britain. ‘The procession, first 
by water, then by land, was of course magniticent—at least 
as far as prodigal cost could command magnificence.” 


The building was never crowded, except when some 
great sight was to be seen. Other funerals follow 
without a word from the author which, in connection 
with St. Paul’s, throws light on religious life during 
thirty years of this century. The most interesting 
incident that could be found was a robbery of sacra- 
mental plate of ancient workmanship in two chests, 
together with a Bible and Prayer-Book with chased 
silver covers. ‘The incident is introduced with the 
remark, that the Joss described was suffered, “not from 
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fanatic Iconoclasts, or fanatic Puritans, but from low 
london thieves; it is to be feared, though it was 
never proved, aided by accomplices within the sacred 
walls, and belonging to the establishment.” The 
remark indicates the character of some cathedral 
servants of that day, and exhibits them as worse 
than “fanatic Puritans.” 

The noblest sacred edifices in the land were left in 
a deplorable condition, and even St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, is described by an observer, a few years 
before the opening of the century, “as dirty and disre- 
carded to such a degree as to become a nuisance to 
the eye and a reproach to the sextons, who, I am told, 
reccive daily handsome donations for showing it.” } 
A poor renovation attempted by command and at 
the expense of George III.; a window designed by 
West, and utterly out of keeping with the edifice; 
and a wood carving onthe flap of a stall intended to 
represent, as Horace Walpole calls it, “the ineffectual 
nartyrdom of George the King, by Margaret Nichol- 
sun's all these altcrations indicated the miserable 
taste then connected with what may be called the 
wsthetics of religion. What restorations took place in 
cathedrals were of a similar character. Puritans have 
been charged with labouring so effectually at Lich- 
field, as in other places, “that little further mischief 
seemed to be possible.” Some mischievous work, 
however, was left to be done in 1788, at Salisbury and 
Hereford. The canons of Lichfield complained of 
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cold, and the same gentlemen accordingly walled up 
the pier arches of the choir, and closed the eastern 
tower arch with a glass screen, “so as to convert the 
united choir and Lady Chapel into a long aisleless or 
apteral chapel.” “It is satisfactory,” the critic remarks, 
“to record that, after all this transformation, the canons 
still complained of cold.”! Precedents set before the 
end of the eighteenth century were but too carefully 
followed in the nineteenth, and showed the absence of 
all right feeling in what pertained to sacred art. The 
“motive” was mere convenience, in connection with 
tawdry show; and even with respect to convenience, 
wretched alterations proved unsuccessful. Congrega- 
tions were miserably small, except on festivals, when 
some civic pageant occurred. In rare contrast with 
the scattered few at other times, multitudes would 
congregate on such occasions, to see the mayor and 
corporation march down the nave, perhaps over a 
matted carpet of green rushes, to a tune on the organ, 
which blocked up the arch at the entrance of the choir. 

Old parish churches fared little better than cathe- 
drals, being for the most part neglected, dirty, dismal ; 
and when restorations were ventured upon, they 
followed the Wyatt type. Several English edifices, 
worthy of being cathedrals, now restored in a more 
appropriate manner, were then in a wretched condi- 
tion, though no neglect could destroy their general 
magnificence and beauty. To mention two specimens 
—not because they are among the best, but because 
they are associated with my carly recollection—St. 


1 Murray's Handbcok to the Western Cathedrals, p. 269. 
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Nicholas’ Church, Yarmouth; and St. Peter’s, Man- 
croft, Norwich. A new spire was erected at Yar- 
mouth in 1807; and as an example of parliamentary 
control over such matters, an Act had to be obtained 
for the purpose. The ancient design of the roof— 
where the compartments between the ribs and bosses 
were studded with golden stars—was destroyed, and 
the whole painted like dark marble, veined with 
white! The lower part remained much as before, 
except where decay and neglect had done effectual 
mischief. There was a pulpit level with the vicar’s 
pew, and an alderman’s gallery with a gilded canopy, 
and the royal arms over his worship’s seat. Thither 
went the corporation magnates on a Sunday morning, 
filling the gallery with scarlet and purple gowns, the 
procession along the streets before and afterwards 
exciting more interest than the service which came 
between. A far different scene might be witnessed 
on a Sunday afternoon, when rows and rows of 
coffins were placed in the churchyard, awaiting the 
arrival of a curate, who had the remains of the de- 
parted brought into the church. A pause occurred 
after the words, “the trumpet shall sound,’—when a 
trumpet stop in the Dutch organ pealed out its note 
through the many-aisled building, much to the delight 
of boys and girls, who burried away after this part 
of the performance, St. Peter’s, Mancroft—correctly 
described by Blomefield as “a noble, regular freestone 
fabric, the best by far of any parochial church in the 
city ””1—was the glory of our Anglican capital; the 


1 History of Norwich, vol. ii. p. 191. 
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music of the bells in the tower and in the chimes of 
the old clock, the magnificence of nave and aisles, 
chancel and transepts, and the side chapels and monu- 
ments, were the citizens’ pride, not to speak of “the 
noble standing cup and cover, chased with the story 
of David and Abigail,” which appeared on the Com- 
munion table. The mayors pew, with standards 
supporting sword and mace, formed a conspicuous 
object in that, as in other like edifices. There was 
little to attract and edify when service was performed. 
Happily, whatever might be the uneffaced stains of 
time, and the unrepaired effects of neglect, they could 
not destroy the interest attaching to the buildings 
themselves; but it was otherwise with hundreds of 
minor churches scattered over the country. The 
“pulpit,” with two desks underneath, forming the 
“three decker,” now laughed at, but then regarded 
with reverence ; high pews in which people could 
conveniently go to sleep; a broad middle aisle, with 
benches for the poor; a gallery perched up so high 
that it touched the ceiling, with forms for little 
charity children where they could neither hear nor 
see ; an undisciplined choir out of tune and time; an 
organ perhaps wretchedly played; and “the lion 
and the unicorn fighting for the crown,” somewhcre 
or other conspicuously placed;—these were gencral 
features of churches three-quarters of a century 
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New ecclesiastical buildings rose by degrees. Pro- 
Vision was made by Parliament for the purpose, local 
liberality being created by State assistance. As we 
have scen, a million was voted in 1813, and half a 
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million in 1824. Between 1801 and 1831, five 
hundred churches were built, at an expense of three 
millions.) Yet “during the long period extending 
from the commencement of the reign of George ITI. 
down almost to its close, there were not (includ- 
ing St. Alphage, and St. Mary, Whitechapel) six 
churches erected in the metropolis.”? After that 
time the work was taken up with vigour. St. Pancras, 
New Road, was finished in 1822, a Greek structure 
copied partly from the Erechtheion, and partly from 
the Temple of the Winds at Athens, with an im- 
perfect imitation of the Pandrosium and its row of 
caryatides. The architecture of pagan idolatry and 
the emblems of Greek female slavery were, as the 
morning of a better day was breaking, thought fit 
types for a building devoted to the honour of the 
trucpGedeand “therdawe ofediberty.7; The interiof 
corresponded with the outside—a range of verd- 
antique columns over the communion table were 
copied from the Temple of Minerva. Gothic edifices 
struggled into existence at Stepney and Chelsea in 
1822, and 1824, 

Of old chapels of ease, an example may be found 
in St. George’s, Great Yarmouth, erected in 1714, 
by virtue of an Act of Parliament imposing a tax on 
coals. It hasa cupola, and the roof inside is supported 
by ten Doric columns. A bad example of the same 
class—an ugly, barn-like-looking thing—may be seen 
on turning out of Brompton Row. Of newer edifices 


1 May’s Parliamentary History, vol. ii. p. 215. 
2 London, edited by C. Knight, vol. v. p. 202. 
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of this class, a dreary sample existed in Bedford Row, 
where Mr. Cecil and Daniel Wilson preached; but 
many about London were still worse, for example 
one at Bayswater, which in its pristine state is 
engraved in the Hzestory of Kensington, indescribable 
as to architecture, with an insignificant portico, and 
a bell in a box stuck on the roof; carriages are seen 
“setting down” the worshippers, who look as if 
they were entering a theatre. Altogether, it truth- 
fully caricatures a certain phase of religious life in 
1818. 

A large number of district churches, both in 
London and the country, arose at the end of the 
time covered by this volume. They show, not only 
an increase of population, but an increase of religious 
zeal, and many of them also evinced a great im- 
provement in artistic feeling. It accorded with a 
revival of activity and earnestness which set in as 
the first quarter of this century closed. The clergy 
woke out of a long sleep. If preaching was not 
eloquent, it was earnest. Pastoral exertion followed 
pulpit discourse, and a spirit of religious industry 
was diffused through increasing congregations. Psal- 
mody underwent a change. Selections of hymns by 
clergymen were introduced. New tunes, some of them 
adaptations of glees and songs of the more serious 
kind, came into use, the most celebrated composer 
of this class being Clarke of Canterbury, who pub- 
lished three or four volumes of tunes. Some of these 
were pleasing, and powerfully expressed the senti- 
ments of the hymns for which they were composed, 
Some performances which did not bear criticism were 
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“a concession to the flutes, and clarionettes, and ‘the 
bass’ of the village or choir.” } 

Before closing this brief review, it is not imper- 
tinent to notice acommon characteristic of the clergy, 
which since the time referred to has been largely 
superseded. They did not then commonly aim at 
appearing as a sacerdotal class—as a distinct caste 
in the community. High Churchmen, whatever 
might be their asserted superiority in social circles, 
can scarcely be said then to have acted as priests, 
though the name was given them in the Prayer- 
Book, Confession and absolution were not common 
things in those days; and when they came to be 
asserted, they produced startling effects on the public 
mind, Surplices were almost unknown in the pulpit, 
and a crosier in the hands of a Bishop would have 
created great alarm. A clergyman could be known 
by his dress in the streets. Shovel hats, aprons, 
and gaiters were usual. The Bishop’s wig. was a 
inarked piece of ecclesiastical dignity ; but nobody 
in Protestant orders could be taken for a Roman 
Catholic. It was a true spiritual instinct which 
in Jater Jewish days led the nation to look at 
prophets as above priests. An opposite tendency 


began to appear in the second quarter of the present 
century, 
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CHARI ER VI. 
SIGNS OF WHAT VAS COMING. 
1800-1830. 


EFORE we turn from that which was going on 
within the limits of the Establishment, to look 
at that which took place in other directions, it is 
proper to inquire whether any signs appeared of 
great changes not far distant. In 1829 the Church 
of England was on the edge of a revolution the most 
startling. Two departures from old-fashioned ideas 
were very near—one, in the form of free inquiry, 
snapping asunder cables which bound the vessel of 
theological dogma to ancient moorings; another, in 
the way of returning to ideas and practices which 
had been generally abandoned ever since the Refor- 
mation three hundred years before. It is natural 
to feel some curiosity as to whether occurrences at 
hand cast any shadows before them. What can we 
discover indicative of preparations for issues which 
were just on the point of unfolding themselves ? 
Oxford, which played such a conspicuous part in 
the theological history of the Commonwealth, and on 
the rise and progress of Methodism, was a scene of 
the new movements. We can discover something 
of the inner life of the University in memoirs of dis- 
161 M 
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tinguished men educated there early in this century. 
Dr. Hook, as a student within the walls of Christ 
Church, who along with the classics studied Shake- 
speare, and did not neglect some branches of theo- 
logical knowledge,—underwent his examination for 
a degree, when a story got abroad that he cut 
jokes with his masters all the time. “ They, however,” 
he says, “ behaved very good-naturedly to me except 
this morning, when one of them, to the great amuse- 
ment of all the rest, made me prove the errors of the 
Roman Catholics in worshipping relics, and the folly 
of the Jews in wearing phylacteries, the absurdity 
of superstition and inutility of charms, all of which 
subjects I knew pretty well ; and this, with something 
about the doctrine of the Trinity, made up the whole of 
my examination in Divinity.’* This little incident 
throws light upon what must have been the sort of 
theological training in those days for men destined 
to serve the Church, some in its highest offices. Of 
a previous period we are informed on the authority 
of Mr. Justice Coleridge?“ In our days the religious 
controversies had not begun by which the minds of 
young men at Oxford are, I fear, now (1843) prema- 
turely and too much occupied; the routine theo- 
logical studies of the University were, I admit, de- 
plorably low ; but the carnest ones amongst us were 
diligent readers of Barrow, Hooker, and Taylor. ® 


'Life of WV. F. Hook, p. 28. The letter in which this passage 
occurs is dated June, 1821. 

9 Life of Dr. Arneld, vol, i. p. 20. 

* A diferent state of things is said to have existed in the 
sister University. “Nothing at Cambridge is so earnestly 
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The witnesses here cited in proof of the defective know- 
ledge of Oxford students are of an unexceptionable 
class. There are controversies into which young men 
may prematurely plunge, but some wisely arranged 
course of theological study must surely have been 
needful for those who were to beclergymen. Nothing, 
however, of the sort seems to have existed ; they were 
left to their own resources, and only such diligent 
and earnest men as Coleridge, Augustus Hare, and 
Arnold, thought of looking into Barrow, Hooker, and 
Taylor, in whose writings at least all students for 
the ministry ought to have been drilled. The in- 
difference as to theological study which then pre- 
vailed at Oxford is almost incredible. “ There was 
then hardly such a thing as Biblical scholarship in 
the University,” says a recent author of Reminiscences 
relating to the period. “Of course it could have no 
place in the much-crowded, much-circumscribed 
preparation for the schools. Our. Oriel tutors gave 
exceptional attention to our New Testament Icctures, 
but these consisted almost entirely in our construing 
the original, and having occasionally to be corrected 
on some point of mere scholarship. I remember 
being told, as an incident of that very morning, that 
avery learned tutor of a neighbouring college had 
not opened his mouth once during the whole lecture, 


recommended as the perusal of general literature, except it be, 
whigh is absolutely necessary, the study of the evidences of 
Christianity, Paley, Butler, etc.” Letter of Maurice, Oct., 1823, 
Life of F. D. Maurice, vol. i. p. 48. 

1 Oriel College and the Oxford Movement, by T. Mozley, 
MeAS vol. i: po t77. 
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| 
except to observe on the words ‘Draw out now,’ in! 


the miracle of Cana, ‘Whence we may infer that the, 
Jews used “spigots.”’ In the degree of M.A. and_ 
for all the degrees in theology and law, there was then | 
no more examination than there is for a bogus | 
degree at Philadelphia. In point of fact, they were. 
bogus degrees, and nothing more. The Regius Pro- 
fessors of Divinity did their best to revive theological 
studies ; but when Lloyd collected a private class, it 
was to study the history and original sources of our 
Prayer-Book ; and when Burton took his place in 
that practice, it was to study Eusebius, and the 
Primitive Church. When any preacher went out of 
the text of Scripture, it was generally for some para- 
dox, or some oddity, to strike and fix the attention, 
or a sort of five minutes’ wonder. Tyler had a 
decided turn for the picturesque and quaint. To 
illustrate the absolute sanctity with which the Jews 
regarded the Temple, he quoted a strange Rabbinical 
story, Along all the lines of the cornice and roof 
there were wires in such complete communication 
that not a sparrow could light on any part without 
setting 6,000 small bells tinkling. As ‘may be 
supposed, a responsive titter rose through St. Mary’s.” 
Reminiscences at a distance of fifty years are open 
to some suspicion; but in substance this account, 
supported as it is by other evidences, cannot be set 
aside. The theological education at Oxford must have 
been exceedingly meagre. No pains were taken to 
instruct the rising clergy beyond what was required 
for educated laymen. Youths brought up under 
such a system might well become victims of error. 
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There was nothing in it to preserve them from false 
religion, scarcely enough to save them from the 
rejection of religion altogether. Certainly they were 
ill prepared to meet and resist theological perils with 
which they soon came in contact. 

The most profound patristic scholar at Oxford, just 
before the great movement, was Dr. Routh, president 
of Magdalen; but he does not seem to have contri- 
buted anything towards it, or to have done anything 
which would guard men against it. He had no 
tendencies which led him either way. He was a 
curious archwxological scholar, an easy-going man it 
appears, neglecting discipline, and leaving things to 
take their own course. It is quite clear that influences 
were at work tending to unsettle existing opinion, 
without sufficient care being taken to guard against 
the abuse of free inquiry. Oriel College could boast 
of several remarkable men, destined to take part in 
discussions and controversies which at the time they 
did not anticipate. ‘The New Oriel sect,” says Mr. 
Mozley, “was declared to be noetic, whatever that 
may mean ; and when a Fellow of the College pre- 
sented himself in the social gatherings of another 
Society, he was sure to be reminded of his pretence 
to intellectual superiority.” Whately was a decidedly 
orthodox divine, yet he had habits of talking which, 
whilst they stimulated inquisitiveness, did not ade- 
quately supply caution and guidance. He regarded, 
says the authority just quoted, High Church and 
Low Church as equal bigotries. ‘In the Evangelical 
scheme he saw nothing but a system of dogmas 
framed to create a groundless self-confidence and to 
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foster spiritual pride. The man inwardly sure of his 
own salvation, and of his Christian sufficiency, and 
equally sure of the damnation of most people around 
him, particularly of those he did not like, Whately 
used to compare to the self-sufficient Stoic of the 
Roman satirist. Such a man was naturally indifferent 
to further knowledge and improvement, being indeed 
as good as he need be, and only in danger of being 
so good as to rely on his own merits. Even though 
the Evangelicals had their favourable side in their 
affinities with the Nonconformist body, and, upon 
their own principles, had little to say to formularies, 
and even to creeds, still Whately had far less respect 
for them than for the old High Church, for it was 
learned and cultivated, and it could appeal to some- 
thing more than those incommunicable sensations 
which it is impossible to reason upon. St. Edmund 
Hall was then the headquarters of the Evangelical 
system. It is difficult to convey an idea of the very 
low position it had in the University ; and it is even 
painful to recall it, for it was religion in the form ofa 
degradation utterly undeserved. There were in most 
of the other colleges one or two men who inherited 
or imbibed sympathy with the despised sect. But to 
Whately, in his lofty eminence of free speculation, the 
Evangelical system as presented at Oxford was below 
contempt.! If there were differences between him and 
Newman when they came to work together, it must 
have arisen from Newman's deep convictions in favour 


1 Oriel College, ete., by Mozley, val. i. p. 23. His remin- 
iscences need to be read with caution. 
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of the Evangelicals, while Whately could only feel 
the obligation of a common Christianity. Whately 
dealt more freely with the Ten Commandments than 
I had been accustomed to. He strongly deprecated 
the prevalent idea of the Sunday taking the exact 
place of the Jewish Sabbath, or being properly called 
the Sabbath. But any one coming to Oxford from the 
country at that time would have received a little 
shock to his provincial strictness. It often occurred 
that on Sunday there was an unusual muster at the 
High Table and in the common room, of strangers 
as well as men of the College. In order to escape 
this, there were occasionally private dinners, which 
some would think worse. Sunday was thus a feast 
day.” It is apparent that the writer has a prejudice 
against Whately, and he looks at the whole state of 
things through coloured spectacles ; but no doubt his 
account is substantially correct, and much which he 
says about \Whately is in harmony with what may be 
gathered from his earlier writings. A perfectly accu- 
rate and equitable judgment of Oxford fifty years 
ago can scarcely be expected from any one studying 
there then ; and therefore we are left to make the best 
use we can of what we are told, and to read with dis- 
crimination reports of that critical period. 

It would scem that certain opinions with regard 
to the Trinity were broached, of a character deemed 
heretical by orthodox divines. Lectures, named 
after Dr. Bosworth, who had left money for their 
being read every year in College Chapel, explained 
the word jerson in the Athanasian Creed, the 
Litany, and the Communion Service, as meaning 
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representation’ The impression, it is said, was left, 
that the second person was representative of the 
Father’s mercy; and the third of His sanctifying 
power ;—the theory bearing some likeness to the 
Sabellian heresy, which denied any essential dis- 
tinction in the Godhead, and resolved what is taught 
respecting Father, Son, and Holy Ghost into dif- 
ferences of operation. But things were done beyond 
the questioning of Nicene doctrine. Frank Edge- 
worth, a Cambridge man, half-brother of the famous 
lady novelist, Maria Edgeworth,—he whom Carlyle 
describes as “learned in Plato, and likewise in Kant, 
well read in philosophies and literatures, entertaining 
not creeds, but the ghosts of creeds,”*?—visited Oxford, 
and talked there in the following way, a way more 
fashionable now . than .it..was: then :-=“ Yes, un- 
doubtedly there is truth; it is most desirable—indeed, 
necessary ; it is quite discoverable and ascertainable. 
But it is not confined to certain narrow limits of space 
and time. It is in all things and everywhere. The 
truth meets us in all sayings and all doings. There 
is nothing from which we may not extract truth. 
Granting all you say about the traditions of one re- 
mote corner of the world, and one race of no figure 
in history, only discovered to be conquered, enslaved, 
absorbed, or scattercd,—granting all that, why, is not 
truth, human and divine, to be found also in the 
traditions of Greece and Rome in which we have been 
educated, and which are part of our very being?” 


1 Mozley, vol. 1. p. 21. 
2 Carlyle’s Life of John Sterling, p. 114. 
5 Mozley, vol. i. p. 46. 
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This young man was an example of broad culture 
existing in the University of Cambridge, but he also 
presents an unfavourable specimen of some studies 
pursued there at that time. 

Far outside the Oxford Oriel common room, or 
the garden walks at Trinity and St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, were theories of a revolutionary kind, theo- 
logical, political, and social, broached by popular 
authors elsewhere, whose writings attracted attention 
from a wide circle of the reading public. Godwin’s 
Political Justice, and his Caleb WWillzaims, overturned 
old-fashioned opinions lying at the foundation of 
Church and State. Bad people were with great 
ability portrayed as victims of outward circumstances, 
and a condition of society was represented so as to 
look desirable, in which every man was to think and 
act very muchas he pleased. Shelley's poetry, with a 
wonderful blaze of genius, fascinated the imagination 
of the young, and opened visions which, to say the 
least, led astray from “old paths.” This went on 
beyond the precincts of colleges and churches ; and it 
certainly insinuated influences, not always suspected, 
through chinks and crannies in the high walls which 
surrounded those sacred enclosures. 

Such a state of things prepared for further unsettle- 
ment; within Universities and the national Establish- 
ment, men of intellectual power and early piety were 
drifting into currents of rationalistic scepticism. 
Blanco White, a young Spanish priest who came 
over to this country and joined the Established 
Church, attacked Roman Catholicism, and became 
something of a Protestant hero, joining the Evangeli- 
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cal party for a time, and then leaving it to become 
a Socinian, and afterwards to adopt extreme rational- 
istic sentiments. His works now are little known, 
but sixty years ago he was a man greatly talked 
about ; and with much, it would appear, to render him 
popular, he ultimately contributed to the promotion of 
sceptical opinions. John Sterling was a man of dif- 
ferent character, who, by his intellectual power, and un- 
affected piety, attached to himself numerous literary 
friends. He came too late to do anything to forward 
the commencement of the new philosophical era, and 
was taken away too soon to help on its progress, but 
he affords a striking example of that state of religious 
speculation which was setting in before 1830. The 
representations of him given by Julius Hare and 
Thomas Carlyle are not alike, but both show that 
there must have been something in Sterling very 
beautiful. After a college life at Cambridge of creat 
promise, and a transient, hopeful ministry at Hurst- 
moncéaux, where he assisted. his friend Hare, he 
devoted himself to other than clerical pursuits, lost his 
hold upon the gospel, got surrounded by thick fogs 
of doubt, and passed away in early manhood, to the 
sorrow of his friends. Contemporary with this kind 
of change there sprung up a reaction against it, and 
against other things besides; and this antagonistic 
movement produced a revival of ideas, sentiments, 
and practices long neglected, and by most people 
nearly forgotten. 

A gifted poet arose at Oxford, John Keble, and he 
published his Christian Year in 1827. “It is not 
necessary, and scarcely becoming, to praise a book 
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which has already become one of the classics of the 
language. When the gencral tone of religious litera- 
ture was so nerveless and impotent, as it was at that 
time, Keble struck an original note, and woke up in 
the hearts of thousands a new music, the music of 
thought long unknown in England.”? He found new 
and beautiful meanings in the works and ways of 
God, and sung them with a witchery which led captive 
many outside, as well as within, the Established 
Church. Opening nature and providence with that 
key, he applied it also to the Bible, to Church institutes 
in general,and to sacraments in particular, so as to 
pave ways for a return of English minds to the fields 
and gardens ofa new region of High Churchism. But 
he was far less a man of action than of sentiment— 
one not much fitted to be leader of a great movement, 
destined to sweep within it, if not “one third,” yet 
certainly a large portion of the Episcopal Church. 
What Keble lacked, two others supplied. 

First, Richard Hurrell Froude, a pupil of Keble’s. 
He seems to have been a man of rich endowments, 
natural and acquired ; and he must have had great 
charms of character, gentleness, tenderness, playful- 
ness, elastic force, versatility, winning considerate- 
ness,—in short, just those qualities which enable one 
man to gather others round him.? By the year 
1829 he had reached a very advanced development 
of the following kind :—‘‘ He professed openly his 
admiration of the Church of Rome, and his hatred 
of the Reformers. He delighted in the notion of an 


1 Newman’s A Aologia, p. 77. 2 Ibid. p. 85. 
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hierarchical system, of sacerdotal power, and of full 
ecclesiastical liberty. He felt scorn of the maxim, 
‘The Bible, and the Bible alone, is the religion of 
Protestants’; and he gloried in accepting tradition 
as a main instrument of religious teaching. He had 
a high, severe idea of the intrinsic excellence of 
virginity ; and he considered the blessed Virgin its 
great pattern. He delighted in thinking of the 
saints; he had a keen appreciation of the idea of 
sanctity, its possibility and its heights; and he was 
more than inclined to believe a large amount of 
miraculous interference as occurring in the early and 
middle ages. He embraced the principle of penance 
and mortification. He had a deep devotion to the 
Real Presence, in which he had a firm faith. Hewas 
powerfully drawn to the Medizval Church, but not to 
the Primitive.” This sketch, struck off in a few lines, 
brings vividly before us the portrait of Froude’s 
mental and religious personality. He may perhaps 
be regarded as the first, the original worker in an 
ecclesiastical enterprise which will be described in 
the next volume. He stimulated another, greater 
than himself, without whom the effort might have 
come to nothing. 

John Henry Newman was born and bred amidst 
Ivangelical influences. Watts, Baxter, Scott, 
Romaine, Newton, and Milner were his earliest mo- 
nitors. He read his Bible in the authorized version, 
the literary excellences of which he has eloquently 
extolled. Rome was anything but an object of 
admiration in carly life; and in 1821 he wrote :— 
“The year of our Lord 1572 will ever be branded 
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with infamy, and recollected with horror as the date 
of this most barbarous and cold-blooded massacre "— 
the massacre in Paris on St. Bartholomew’s Eve. 
And then he speaks of Catherine de Medicis as con- 
ceiving this design, “so pleasing to the Court of 
Rome.” At the same time he supported the Church 
Missionary Society, was secretary to the Oxford 
Branch, and highly esteemed the Evangelicals as 
devout and earnest men. He is described by one 
who knew him well as, in 1829, “more of an Evan- 
gclical than a High Churchman”; as being “always 
for a thorough religious conversion, with a real sense 
of it; a deep sense of the necessity of doctrinal truth, 
and an absolute devotion to its claims”; as having 
‘the trappings of his old Calvinistic harness hanging 
about him”; and—which is more surprising still—as 
contributing to start the Record newspaper in 1828. 
“He wrote several papers on Church discipline in its 
Various aspects.” } 

But a change was coming over J. H. Newman 
before 1830. He traces it himself, in an interesting 
manner, back to specific causes. Strange as it may 
appear, he mentions among them Whately, who after- 
wards so energetically combated his new opinions. 


1 Mozley, vol. i. pp. 156, 224, 306. Since writing the above, I 
discover farther on in the same volume, p. 345, this curious 
statement : “ At his own Church of St. Mary's was retained the 
custom, said to be from Puritan times, of handing the sacred 
elements to the communicants at their places down the long 
chancel, the desks of which,covered with white linen for the 
occasion, looked much like tables.” I do not know whether 
this statement be questioned. 
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“What he did for me in point of religious opinion 
was first to teach me the existence of the Church as 
a substantive body or corporation; next, to ix in me 
those anti-Erastian views of Church polity which were 
one of the most prominent features of the Tractarian 
movement.” Notions with regard to Church and 
State, condemning “that double usurpation, the in- 
terference of the Church in temporals, of the State 
in spirituals,” employed by Whately for one purpose, 
were accepted by Newman for another. “ For his 
special theological tenets,” he adds, “I had no sym- 
pathy.” It is curious to notice how opinions, the drift 
of which in the originator is one thing, may produce 
in the mind of a listener another effect quite different. 
So unconsciously may a man labouring to support a 
certain system contribute to the building up of its 
very opposite. The same things which were powerful 
one way in the mind of a future Archbishop, told very 
differently upon a future Cardinal. Keble’s influence 
affected Newman deeply. “The sacramental system” 
of the poet, as Newman terms it—“that is, the doctrine 
that material phenomena are both the types and 
instruments of real things unseen”—was a key to 
unlock the door through which the latter walked, first 
into the Anglo-Catholic lobby, and next into the 
Roman Catholic hall. At the same time he changed 
his view of miracles. In 1825-6, he distinguished 
between the miracles of Scripture and those recorded 
as occurring in after-ages ; he afterwards argued that 
since what had happened once might happen again, 
a certain probability attached to the idea of miracles 
in later times, 
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Amongst the formative influences of his new 
character, Newman gives a high place to his intimacy 
with Froude. He remarks, “It is difficult to enume- 
rate the precise additions to my theological creed 
which I derived from a friend to whom I owed so 
much. He made me look with admiration towards 
the Church of Rome, and in the same degree to 
dislike the Reformation. He fixed deep in me the 
idea of devotion to the blessed Virgin, and he led me 
gradually to believe in the Real Presence.” ! 

The man who, under these influences, was being 
prepared to take the lead in a great movement, found 
ultimately that they brought him where at first he 
did not mean to go. He was not far-sighted. In his 
beautiful hymn, “ Lead, kindly light,” he says: “I do 
not ask to see the distant scene, one step enough for 
me”"—a sentiment devoutly wise in reference to 
providence and religious experience, but dangerous 
and misguiding as respects theological inquiry, to 
which T apprehend he intended to apply it. Tenden- 
cies of opinions adopted one after another need to 
be scrutinized, and results to be forecast, else inquirers 
may sink into pitfalls before they are aware. New- 
man was not far-seeing, but he was practical and 
constructive. He built up as he went on, and in- 
fluenced others by his example and persuasion. The 
consciousness of his power came to him at last as the 
revelation of a secret. He did not know he had it 
until he had successfully exercised it. He began with 
a highly wrought Anglo-Catholic system, which, in his 


1 Apologia, pp. 70, 82, 87. 
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| 
own hands, gradually assumed a Romanistic fashion. 
He worked hard to bring others into his own way of 
positive thinking. He had “a certain yearning to 
build as fast as men cast down, and to plant again 
the waste places, Something like a conspiracy there 
seemed to be—all the University thought that—but 
Newman had never liked a movement to destroy. 
He used to talk of the men who lash the waters to 
frighten the fish, when they have made no preparation 
to catch them.” } 

The revival of a strong Anglo-Catholicism, indeed 
the creation of a new form of it, more like the Catho- 
licism of the Nicene age than had ever before ap- 
peared in England, thus originated in the University 
of Oxford, or amongst men who were its most active 
and earnest spirits. Cambridge had little to do with 
it. Hugh James Rose was a Cambridge man, but 
never a Fellow there. He was appointed select 
preacher in 1825, and Christian advocate in 1829. 
He first appears as a careful critic of German 
rationalism, in some sermons which he preached at 
Cambridge in 1825. He was amongst the earliest 
scholars of this country who devoted much attention 
to theological speculations, so rife amongst our Teu- 
tonic relatives; and whilst he deplored the aberrations 
from what he regarded as Divine truth going on in 
the land of the Reformation, he attributed the errors 
in Biblical criticism, religious dogma, and ecclesias- 
tical history, in a great measure to the imperfect and 
unsound system of Church government existing in 
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that country. This line of thought appears very sig- 
nificant, when taken in connection with what followed 
in Church history, as the Oxford movement took its 
rise. He was thinking of the want of discipline 
abroad; discipline which, according to his view, might 
have checked heresy and scepticism. Dr. Pusey, then 
a junior Fellow of Oriel, Oxford, who had been in 
Germany and familiarized himself with German forms 
of literature and opinion, thought, with a truer instinct, 
that the lamentable state of things there arose from 
intrinsic rather than extrinsic causes, from mental 
tendencies and perils rather than from circumstances, 
and especially from one great moral factor—the 
separation of dogma from spiritual life, of intellectual 
opinions from personal piety. Pusey deplored what 
went on as much as Rose could do, but he wished to 
be historically fair and just ; and moreover he wished, 
as a salutary warning, to indicate the resemblance 
there was between the state of things just then in 
I-england, and the immediate antecedents of German 
rationalism.! Rose did not understand Pusey, and 
fancied that the latter excused what he really con- 
demned. Pusey replied, explaining more fully his 
meaning, but afterwards withdrew his work from 
circulation. 

What followed will be shown hereafter; in the 
meantime I may remark that the want of discipline 
in Germany led Rose to think of the want of discipline 
in his own Church, and so to prepare him for the part 
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he took in the Oxford movement ; but as to the share 
he had in it, he was not a representative of Cambridge 
sentiment to any considerable extent. High and dry 
orthodoxy, combined with mathematical studies and 
classical scholarship, characterized the Dons where 
Simeon was a great Evangelical power. Scholefield, 
Professor of Greek and incumbent of a parish church, 
was of the same school; so was William Carus, the 
friend and biographer of Simeon. These three, and 
some others, united in endeavours to raise the tone 
of religious life amongst undergraduates, and for this 
purpose had frequent meetings in College rooms. 
Henry Alford, afterwards Dean of Canterbury, was 
at Trinity from 1828 to 1832; and his journal at the 
time reflects Evangelical beliefs. He was a hard 
student, and sometimes felt “muddled between 
Thucydides and Aéschylus, Virgil and Euclid, and 
the Binomial Theorem”; but he was at home, and 
full of joy, when hearing Simeon’s sermons and re- 
ceiving the Communion at the hands of Scholefield. 
He did not like all he heard at St. Mary’s, and com- 
plained of “a tremendous long sermon, one hour and 
twenty minutes, so that men scraped with their feet.”? 
There was a club at Cambridge, consisting of reading 
and thinking youths, called the Apostles, for the dis- 
cussion of literary, historical, political, and philosophi- 
cal questions. Alford, H. Arthur Hallam, and some 
surviving celebrities were members. The atmosphere 
they breathed must have been somewhat different 
from that of the Oriel room, and they had no Froude, 
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1 Life of Dean Alford, by his Widow, pp. 36, 37, 61. 
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Keble, or Newman among them. But an unsettle- 
ment of opinions, orthodox and evangelical, was 
manifested at Cambridge even in those days. Notice 
has been taken of Frank Edgeworth, and of how 
he talked one day in Oxford. He had acquired 
that habit of speech at Cambridge. He was “ full of 
Vlatonism,” we are told, “in which his old Carthusian 
friend, Eaton, was taking a lead at Cambridge, as 
member of a Platonist club.”? From all this it appears 
that there were admirers of Platonic philosophy at 
that time in the University who, so far, may be con- 
sidered as walking in the Cambridge Latitudinarian 
steps of the seventeenth century. Yet astyle of opinion, 
such as was expressed by Frank Edgeworth, must 
not, from all I can learn, be taken as typical of 
what existed there between 1820 and 1830. Rather 
it may be said that on the one hand a softening 
down of Calvinism, and on the cther hand a lifting 
up of the religious tone and temper of the orthodox, 
went on hand in hand at that critical time. 

Two men were at the University promoting the 
study of science, destined to take large effect after- 
wards ; but so far from countenancing attempts made 
to set up discoveries in nature against Revelation, 
they were distinguished through life by a strong 
attachment to the latter. Adam Sedgwick became 
Woodwardian Professor of Geology in 1818, and was 
elected President of the Geological Society of London 
in 1829, William Whewell was made Professor of 
Mineralogy in 1828. They were amongst the main 


1 Mozley, vol. i. p. 44 
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founders of that branch of modern science which has 
to do with the prehistoric changes in the globe, and 
their researches in stone records have given them 
lasting fame. They abandoned narrow interpreta- 
tions of Scripture as to the earth and its history, and 
gave up traditional ideas of the formation of the 
world. When Keble was arguing that fossils and 
other remains in geological strata were products of 
an instantaneous act of creation, these investigators 
were discovering and explaining facts inconsistent 
with such a theory ; at the same time they were up- 
holding the Divine authority of the Old and New 
Testaments, and the harmony between them, when 
rightly understood, and the discovered secrets of 
physical nature. Sedgwick, and the same may be 
said of his contemporary, vindicated the teachings 
of natural, but not to the detriment of revealed, 
religion ; nor had either of them any sympathy with 
Anglo-Catholic views revived at Oxford. 
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UT of the Evangelical revival, including many 
Dissenters within its SWEEP, there sprung 
certain comprehensive institutions different from the 
movements just detailed, and these institutions not 
only developed into new religious social powers, 
but they were creative of’ other rs-of “a like” order 
which have told upon the sentiment and life of our 
English Christendom far beyond what many persons 
apprehend. 

A zealous Dissenting minister at Coventry—the 
Rev. George Burder—had for some time been in 
the habit of writing and circulating religious tracts, 
when, as early as 1799, he determined to do some- 
thing of the same sort on a larger scale, and, for that 
purpose, called a mecting in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. At a second mecting, under the presidency 
of Rowland Hill, the Religious Tract Society was 
formed. Five Nonconformist ministers were on the 
committee, and the secretary appointed was Joseph 
Hughes, Baptist pastor at Battersea. The catholicity 
of his temper, his superior education, his large 
intelligence, and his skill in composition, fitted him 
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for the post. The fundamental principle laid down 
was, that in the tracts “there should be nothing of 
sectarian shibboleths, nothing to recommend one 
denomination or to throw odium on another.” No 
doubt there is a common Christianity underlying the 
divisions of Christendom, otherwise the gospel would 
be a failure, and the hope of a multitude in heaven, 
which no man can number, would be adream. Short, 
however, of that common Christianity which it is a 
comfort to every large-hearted believer to recognise, 
the Founders of the Tract Society saw ground for 
religious action in Evangelical truths acknowledged 
by numerous Churchmen and Dissenters. They 
placed these truths above systems of ecclesiastical 
discipline and worship. The doctrines which formed 
the foundation of the enterprise were not those in 
which either Anglo-Catholics on the one hand, or 
Latitudinarians on the other, could concur. The 
composition of tracts on human salvation was no 
easy achievement, and required, with the utmost 
desire of comprehensiveness, a definite outline of 
limitation. There was nothing to prevent Episco- 
palians and non-Episcopalians uniting in the effort, 
provided they held in common what were known as 
Evangelical views ; consequently, though the Socicty 
originated chiefly with Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Baptists, they were afterwards joined by members 
sof the Church of Iengland. 

Mr, Eyre,—a Homerton clergyman, who in Catholic 
movements went beyond his brethren—Legh Rich- 
mond,and subsequently other well-known Evangelicals, 
joined in the work; so did Zachary Macaulay, father of 
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_the celebrated historian. Wilberforce does not appear 


to have taken any share at first; but his Practical 
Christianity was placed amongst the Society’s publi- 
cations. Dr. Steinkopff, a well-known German 
clergyman, represented the Foreign branch of oper- 
ations. When Legh Richmond became additional 
secretary, the institution became more comprehensive 
than ever. The services rendered by him were of 
great value. The Dairyman’s Daughter and The 
Young Cottager, though not originally written for the 
Society’s use, were early adopted under his sanction. 
His speeches at the annual meetings were always 
anticipated with desire, and heard with delight. His 
pleasant style, charming voice, and winning ways, 
made him a favourite with multitudes who attended 
from year to year. In one of the reports he narrated 
a fact respecting the impression made by the Society’s 
tracts. A clergyman strongly prejudiced against 
their circulation, propagated injurious conceptions of 
their tendency, and did so before he had read one 
of them. He then thought of writing a tract against 
tracts, meeting his enemies on their own ground. 
For this purpose it was necessary that he should 
condescend to the perusal of at least a few. It 
happened that the result was not what he expected. 
The antagonist became a convert. He was so 
edified by the hated publications, that he embraced 
Evangelical views, wrote to Legh Richmond ac- 
knowledging the fact, and forthwith welcomed tract 
distributors to his parish as friends and allies. 

In 1807 a gentleman named Stokes began to take 
a great interest in the Society, and devoted to it 
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much time and attention. He was very fond of 
abridging larger works, and, in some cases, of altering 
what he undertook to edit, after a fashion which does 
not commend itself in literary quarters at the present 
day. The labour which for many years he expended 
on engagements of this kind was most arduous, and 
his services, on account of their religious results, may 
be gratefully regarded even now by those who cannot 
approve of the methods which he adopted. In the 
year 1816, aid began to be rendered gratuitously 
by another gentleman, named Lloyd, who for more 
than twenty-five years continued to serve the Society 
he loved. The old premises in Paternoster Row, 
with a low ceiling, long window, shabby counter, and 
humble doorway, are recollected by a few aged 
friends. They can pleasantly recall the business 
superintendent who used to glance over the rails of 
his primitive writing-desk at one corner to greet the 
entrance of sympathetic visitors. A valuable addition 
to the staff was made at a later period in the person 
of Mr. William Jones, as travelling secretary—a man 
of rare social qualities, general intelligence, racy 
humour, true courteousness, and ready platform 
utterance. He at last retired from his profession as 
a solicitor to undertake the visitation of auxiliaries, 
and afterwards he became the chicf secretary of 
the Society. It was a favourite notion in those days 
that the secretary of such a Society should carefully 
keep his ecclesiastical views a secret, so that wherever 
he went it might be difficult for any one to find out 
whether he were Churchman or Dissenter. A story 
is told of a debate respecting Mr. Jones, in which 
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different persons found it impossible to agree as to 
what he was, except that there could be no doubt 
of his being a sound Evangelical. 

Auxiliary Societies were almost coeval with that 
which was founded at London in 1799. Darlington 
took the lead in this respect, and the principal towns 
in England speedily followed. Libraries for home 
and the colonies were commenced in 1817, and the 
loan system originated the next year at Wem, in 
Shropshire. The sale of tracts by colporteurs and 
hawkers was an early practice. 

The Society soon began work abroad. Zachary 
Macaulay.was requested, in 1800, to correspond with 
Continental Protestants, calling their attention to the 
subject. Yet, before this, a Society had been formed 
abroad, and in 1802 a correspondence commenced 
between Danish Christians and those in London. 
Brethren in Northern Europe said: “The Spirit of 
God seems to be bringing the true lovers of Christ 
among all parties nearer together, to unite their 
hearts by the bonds of brotherly love, and to pull 
down the walls of partition which were raised by 
particular opinions and modes of expression on 
matters of inferior moment. We endeavour to avoid 
in our writings all those peculiarities that are dis- 
tinctive of this or the other party of Christians, and 
to speak plain Bible language, seeking to gain fol- 
lowers, not for men, but to our Saviour, and desiring 
to be of one spirit and one soul with the followers 
of Christ in all denominations.”! Inspired with such 


1 Fubtlee Memorial, p. 309. 
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sentiments, the London committee resolved that it 
was desirable to seize opportunities as they occurred 
for sending their publications to foreign parts. 
Dr. Henderson, one of the most remarkable Hebrew 
scholars of the day, and a man full of missionary 
ardour, co-operated with Dr. Paterson and Dr. 
Pinkerton in the formation of Societies in Stockholm 
and Finland. Dr. Steinkopff, a few years afterwards, 
visited the Danish dominions on a like errand, and 
could report as the result, “I do not remember a 
single instance of any individual in power, to.whom 
I have applied for liberty to do good, having refused 
me.” I have often myself heard my honoured tutor, 
Dr. Henderson, speak of the favour and friendship 
shown him by royal personages in those northern 
countries, and of the assistance they afforded in his 
religious operations. Gradually the Society advanced, 
until Western, Central, and Southern Europe came 
within its widening sphere, and tracts were sent to 
the far East, to Australian colonies, to Polynesian 
islands, and to various parts of the Western Hemi- 
sphere! And before we leave the earlier story of this 
new organization, it should be noticed that not only 
did it accomplish a constantly progressive course of 
action on its own lines, but it gave unexampled 
breadth to an old and recognised department in 
literature, and led to the multiplication of tracts of 
all ‘kinds,—the mame became _a_ fashion, and. was 
adopted in the learned retreats of Oxford. 


1 For the history of the Religious Tract Society, see Judilce 
Memorial, edited by William Jones, secretary. 
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The British and Foreign Bible Society sprung out 
of the Tract Society, and was formally organized on 
the 7th of March, 1804.1. A meeting in the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate, at which the Society was estab- 
lished, appears, from an account given by one present, * 
to have been an extremely humble affair. Distin- 
guished persons invited declined to come. Granville 
Sharp, then well stricken in years, occupied the chair. 
Assembled round a table there were a few friends, 
including two or three Quakers, who from the first 
warmly espoused the cause. A clergyman entered 
the room, and used to say afterwards to the person 
who has described the gathering, ““I came to see what 
you Dissenters are about.” He attentively listened, 
and then delivered an impressive speech on the value 
of the Bible, and the importatice of its circulation. 
This clergyman was John Owen, who became one of 
its secretaries. Mr. Hughes was its first secretary, as 
well as a founder of the Tract Society, and to him is 
attributed the origin of the comprehensive plan of 
circulating the Bible throughout the world. He took 
precedence of Owen in the conception and practical 
promotion of the work. Owen was not a convert 
before the first méeting, of which réally Hughes was 
the originator, but he vied with his friend in zealous 
advocacy, and two more attractive and persuasive 
supporters never appéared on any platform. Owen 
ised to remark in after years, relative to the small 


' See Religion tn England, vol. vi. p. 421. 
? Mr. W. A. Hankey, the banker. The account is given in the 
appendix to Leifchild’s Liye of Hughes. 
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mecting at the London Tavern, that it was a day to 
which posterity would look back, “as giving to the 
world, and that in times of singular perturbation and 
distress, an institution for diffusing on the grandest 
scale the tidings of peace and salvation; a day which 
will be recorded as peculiarly honourable to the 
character of Great Britain, and as fixing an important 
epoch in the religious history of mankind’! <As 
Owen represented the Church of England and Hughes 
the Nonconformists, so Steinkopff represented foreign 
Churches. The committee consisted exclusively of 
laymen: six were forcigners, and the remaining thirty 
Churchmen and Dissenters in equal numbers. Lord 
Teignmouth, afterwards included in the so-called 
“ Clapham sect,” was elected president. The Bishops 
of London and Durham became subscribers; and 
they, with the Bishops of Exeter and St. David’s, 
were chosen vice-presidents. It was laid down at the 
commencement, as a fundamental rule, “that the 
only copies in the language of the United Kingdom 
to be circulated by the Society shall be the Authorized 
Version without note orcomment.” The Society soon 
reccived assurances of sympathy from Wales and 
other places, and inquiries at once began to be made 
respecting the necessities at home and abroad requir- 
ing attention. Demand rose with offers of supply, 
and the Socicty had thrown upon its hands more work 
than it knew how to execute. Juvenile and ladies’ 


' Browne's History of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
Viol i Dat. 
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associations speedily followed. New premises were 
built in Earl Street, Blackfriars.! 

Reports followed detailing operations as to the pro- 
duction and circulation of Scripture versions. Neither 
were the Propagation, nor the Christian Knowledge 
Socicty, then engaged in preparing any. This was a 
distinctive undertaking by the new institute; and 
since its origin in 1804, down to the present time 
(1882), it has sent forth nearly 250 versions, made 
by missionaries and others whom it has assisted, and 
whose productions have been printed at its gratuitous 
expense. Narratives of incidents illustrating the 
good done by circulating the Scriptures abound 
the annual reports, full of picturesque beauty and 
pathetic sentiment; and if Seeasauene oF them. were 
placed in an appropriate literary setting, they would 
form a volume of rare interest. 

Upon the death of Mr. Owen, in 1822, a clerical 


' In a review of the fifteen years’ history of the Society, it is 
remarked: “It has now been ascertained by local inquiries— 
the exactness of which is vouched for by unquestionable 
authority—that there has existed in nations, professing to derive 
the principles of their faith and the rules of their practice from 
the Holy Scriptures, and in our own among the number, a 
scarcity, amounting in some cases even to a famine of the word 
of God. But for the existence of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, it appears ina high degree probable that such inquiries 
_would not have been instituted, and consequently that the 
‘mak ady would not have been discov ered, nor any fit and ade- 
quate remedy applicd. The fitness and adequacy of the remedy 
provided by the British and Foreign Bible Society have been 
demonstrated by evidences not less clear and incontrovertible 
than that by which the existence of the evil that called for one, 
has been exposed and established.”— BROWNE'S //7s7.,vol. 1. p. 0. 
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successor was found in Andrew Brandram, a clergy- 
man of robust constitution and character, of com- 
manding presence, frank in manners, and full of 
platform power. Nor should the name of Greenfield 
be passed over. He was distinguished by a wonderful 
knowledge of European and Asiatic languages, and 
for several years edited Biblical works published by 
Mr. Bagster, of Paternoster Row. He was officially 
connected with the Society for not more than nineteen 
months, yet in this short space of time his varied 
talents had been brought into exercise in no fewer 
than twelve European, five Asiatic, one African, and 
three American languages; and after the commence- 
ment of his engagements, he had acquired a consider- 
able skill in the following languages, with which he 
had been previously wholly unacquainted—the Peru- 
vian, Negro-English, Chippeway, and Berber.” 

In the foreign operations, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy’ canve’ first“ in° order; "next Greece; Turkey,tand 
the Mediterranean isles. India also was regarded 
from the beginning. Nor was China forgotten. A 
version of the entire Scriptures was completed by 
Dr. Morrison in 1814. Cape Colony and Caffraria had 
attention given them; and a South African Bible 
Society was formed in 1820. The effort for Mala- 
gasse Scriptures occurred in 1826. Sierra Leone, 
and East and North Africa had been earlier taken 
up; and America (North and South), the West 
Indies, British Guiana, Australia, and the South Sea 
Islands, came within the range of operations. At 


1 Browne, vol. i. p. 120. 
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meetings of the committee, applications were received 
and grants were made; the hearts of good men felt 
joy and thankfulness at hearing the effect of Bible 
distribution all over the world. Those who are not 
personally acquainted with such proceedings can form 
no idea of the harmony which prevails amidst them 
still, and of the enjoyment inspired by reports from 
continental and heathen lands, 

Onc of the most popular speakers at the annual 
meetings for five and twenty years was William 
Wilberforce. The gatherings used to be in Free- 
masons’ Hall. ound the room were hung portraits 
of the masters of the craft. The signs of the zodiac, 
and other emblazonments, were also conspicuous, At 
the upper end was a capacious platform with the 
president’s chair, leading up to which ran a long 
narrow passage, by the side of the left-hand wall, 
partitioned off to allow easy access for the speakers, 
including, for example, Lord Bexley, their president, 
Dr. Ryder, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, with 
his episcopal wig and apron, almost the only repre- 
sentative of the bench whose presence could be 
confidently expected. Several clergymen followed, 
such as Wilson, Bickersteth, and especially John 
Burnet, the Independent, a Scotchman settled at 
Cork, whose witty rhetoric not only swayed the rude 
democracy, but moved to laughter even prelates and 
noblemen. 

The enthusiasm at those meetings was often very 
great, and perhaps a larger number of gentlemen of 
high social standing were then accustomed to attend 
than has been the case in later years, owing to the 
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pressure of business upon the possessors of wealth 
and influence. 

Besides the assembly at Freemasons’ Hall, a few 
public meetings were held in other parts of the city, 
and in the suburbs. The Kensington auxiliary was 
early established, and at first it extended over a wide 
district, including a considerable part of the metro- 
oolitan West End. Meetings used to be held in the 
Haymarket, when royal dukes took the chair, and 
attracted large attendances; but in the course of time, 
as the number of supporters increased, and the work 
enlarged, district branches were formed, and thus 
annual gatherings to hear speeches and pass resolu- 
tions were multiplied. All over the country auxiliary 
meetings became common.! 

The Society, though pacific in spirit and practice, 
has in its time been involved in war; and during the 
years of its existence to which the present chapter 
is limited it was three times dragged into painful 
controversy. The first time was in 1810. Then 
Dr. Wordsworth, Dean and Rector of Bocking, wrote 


1 Jn printed but unpublished memoirs of the late Thomas 
Brightwell, F.R.S., an honoured friend of mine, I find the follow- 
ing passage respecting the first meeting of the Society in 
Norwich, 1 think in 1811: “A day indeed, one that might be 
called a sign of the times; then were seen for the first time, 
united for one great object in the spirit of Christian union, 

_Churchmen and Dissenters. Bishop Bathurst presided; and 


hand. Earlham Hall was made the headquarters of the depu- 
tation ; and Mr. J. J. Gurney, the beloved and honoured host, 
gathered round hima numerous circle of friends to share in the 
pleasures of holy intercourse and Christian friendship.” 
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a pamphlet, complaining that the Bible Society would 
damage the Christian Knowledge Society, and thus 
“impede and curtail the inestimable interests of piety, 
peace, and true religion.” Presently Dr. Marsh, 
Margaret Professor, took up his pen, contending that 
the Christian Knowledge Institution was entitled to 
exclusive encouragement and support from members 
of the Establishment, and also giving a history of 
translations, with a view to ascertain in how many 
languages the Society had “been the means of 
preaching the gospel.” His leading objection was 
that the Bible ought not to be circulated alone ; and 
to this, besides replies by others, Robert Hall 
delivered an answer at a Leicester Bible Meeting. 


“For my part,” he said, “Iam at an utter loss to con- 
ceive of a revelation from heaven that must not be trusted 
alone ; of a rule of life and manners which, in the same 
breath, is declared to be perfect, and yet so obscure and 
incompetent, that its tendency to mislead shall be greater 
than its tendency to conduct in the right path; of a fountain 
of truth (and the only original fountain, as our opponents 
themselves allow) more calculated, when left to its silent 
operation, to send forth bitter waters than sweet. If these 
must appear to a candid and impartial mind untenable and 
contradictory propositions, then must the chief objections 
of our opponents fal! to the ground, and their prognostics 
of danger from the operations of the Bible Society be pro- 
nounced chimerical and unfounded. Whoever weighs the 
arguments of our opponents must be convinced that they 
all turn upon the following supposition—that the Scriptures 
are so ambiguous and obscure, that, when left to themselves, 
they are more likely to generate error than truth, to foment 
division than to produce unanimity and agreement. If this 
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implies no reflection on the excellence of the Bible, and the 
wisdom of its Divine Author, what, I will ask, can imply 
such a reflection? And if this be not admitted, how is it 
possible for a moment to entertain a scruple respecting the 
propriety of giving them the most extensive circulation.” } 


Dr. Maltby seconded the attack of Dr. Marsh, only 
he drew up his forces in a new quarter. “ His prede- 
cessor in the field had contended that, in giving the 
Bible alone, the Society had given too little. The 
object of this assailant was to prove that, in so doing, 
the Society gave too much. Hecontendsthat ‘out of 
sixty-six books which form the contents of the Old 
and New Testament, not above seven in the Old, nor 
above eleven in the New, appear to be calculated 
for the study or comprehension of the unlearned.’ ” 


Again, amongst others, Robert Hall returned to the 
post of defence. 


“That some portions of the Divine volume,” he remarked, 
“are of more universal interest than others; that the New 
Testament, for example, has a more immediate relation to 
our prospects than the Old, is freely conceded ; just as one 
star differeth from another star in glory, though they are all 
placed inthe same firmament, and are the work of the same 
Hand. But to this restrictive system, this jealous policy, 
which would exclude a part of the word of God from 
universal inspection and perusal, we feel insuperable objec- 


1 T have heard that a zealous opponent of the Bible Society 
was made a canon of Peterborough for a pamphlet he wrote in 
that character. When the canon died, some years ago, a memo- 
rial of him was presented to the Cathedral in the form of a 
massive pulpit for the nave. In that pulpit a sermon was 
preached in April, 1882, for the Bible Society by the present 
Bishop, Dr. Magee. 
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tions ; nor are we disposed to ascribe to any description 
of men whatever that control over Divine communications 
which such a measure implies, We are persuaded that no 
man possesses a right to curtail the gifts of God, or to deal 
out with a sparing hand what was intended for universal 
patrimony. If the manner in which Revelation was im- 
parted be such as makes it manifest that it was originally 
designed for the benefit of all, we are at a loss to conceive 
how any man can have a right by his interference to render 
it inaccessible.” } 


These speeches by Robert Hall, apart from their 
eloquence, are specimens of the arguments and appeals 
which were the staple of addresses on Bible platforms 
in those days. They dealt with fundamental prin- 
ciples, they could not anticipate phases which the 
important subject has since presented, and they had 
not within reach those fields of wide and varied facts 
from which later advocates have gathered illustra- 
tions of the wonderful progress of the enterprise. 

A second controversy ensued in 1825, proceeding 
from another quarter, and presenting an altogether 
different front. Evangelical men in Scotland were 
complainants; and they objected against the Society, 
that it allowed in some instances the circulation of 
Bibles with the Apocrypha. In reply, it ought to be 
considered, that Protestant Churches on the Continent, 
like the English Church, had been accustomed to 
append the Apocrypha to their Bibles, and were not 
prepared at once to relinquish the practice; and 
that in Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Switzerland, and 
France, it was held in veneration. Foreign Societies 


1 Hall’s Works, vol. ii. p. 354. 
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were uneasy at the appearance of Bibles without 


books to which they had been accustomed, and such 


Societies complained of what they deemed mutilated 
volumes as unacceptable to their countrymen. The 
Society in London endeavoured in vain to secure 
the omission of the Apocrypha, but left the practical 
decision of the question in the hands of foreign friends. 
No edition of the English Scriptures, adopted and 
issued by the Society at home, has ever contained the 
Apocrypha ; its inclusion has been allowed only where 
the Scriptures could not be circulated without it. It 
was, therefore, a question of communicating the Bible 
in this manner, or not at all, 

The difference of opinion on this subject at that 
time was very serious. The opposition from without 
was much less alarming than this schism within. To 
adopt a well-known figure, the Society seemed likely 
to resemble a tree split by a wedge formed from its 
own timber. 

Resolution after resolution was adopted with the 
view of meeting scruples ; a final resolution was passed 
by a special committee, and then submitted to the 
general committee as forming the basis of regulations 
afterwards adopted at two annual general mectings.' 

As the controversy on the Apocryphal question is 


1“ That the funds of the Society be applied to the printing 
and circulation of the canonical books of Scripture, to the ex- 
clusion of those books and parts of books which are usually 
termed Apocryphal ; and that all copies printed, either entirely 
or in part, at the expense of the Society, and whether such 
copies consist of the whole, or of any one or more of such books, 
be invariably issued bound, no other books whatever being bound 
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still agitated in some quarters, I think it necessary to 
introduce this fundamental rule. 

The auxiliary Societies in Scotland, with few 
exceptions, withdrew from their parent in conse- 
quence, not being satisfied even with the resolution I 


have now quoted. They formed an organization of 


their own; but long since, I am able confidently to 
say, the unpleasant feelings engendered long ago, 
passed away. At the Wycliffe commemoration in 
I-dinburgh, which I attended at the request of the 
two Societies, a resolution of sympathy from London 
was accepted in a brotherly spirit akin to that in 
which it had originated. 

A third controversy arose in 1827, from an article 
in the Quarterly Review of that year, speaking depre- 
ciatingly of several versions. The versions selected 
were the Welsh, the native Irish, the \Iohawk, Calmuc, 
Chinese, Turkish, and Bengalee. To these criticisms 
an elaborate reply was furnished by the Society’s 
librarian, Mr. Platt, who engaged himself in drawing 
up an account of all the translations which down to 
that date had been circulated. It consists of twelve 
MS. volumes, and is preserved in the library of the 
new building, Victoria Strect. 

Another comprehensive effort was proposed, and it 
certainly had an almost Utopian look; this was to 
conduct Sunday schools on a harmonious system, to 
unite different denominations in teaching children 
religious truth. It was accomplished. 


with them ; and, further, that all money grants to Societies and 
individuals be made only in conformity with the principle of 
this regulation.” 
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The name of Gurney; in connection with short- 
handwriting, is familiar to everybody, from the peer 
of the realm to the common reader of parliamen- 
tary reports. Thomas Gurney, Joseph Gurney, and 
William Brodie Gurney appear in a regular line 
of stenographic as well as natural descent. But 
few outside a limited circle recognise the last of these 
persons as a distinguished Sunday-school teacher, 
and one of the founders of the Sunday-school Union. 
He liked to tell of having, when a boy, seen John 
Howard,; and how, when a young man, he was fired 
with the ambition of pursuing another walk of bene- 
volence, not inferior in its issues to prison reform. 
He saw thousands and thousands of children dragged 
up in ignorance and infamy, and he sought, after 
the example of Robert Raikes, to deliver them from 
their evil destiny. He went even further, and aimed 
to improve the system as well as to do the work. 
He had, week by week, at Mazepond a school of 
“the raggedest colts that were ever got together” ; 
but in 1803 he gathered at his father Joseph’s house 
several other school teachers like-minded with him- 
self, and they projected a public meeting at which 
an organized Union was formed. He accepted the 
secretaryship with exuberant ardour ; and on the com- 
mittce were two other men, widely known afterwards 
in the religious world—James Nisbet, a publisher, 
and Thomas Thompson, a stockbroker—the first an 
intellectual-looking Scot, the second a bluff English- 
man. They brought dissimilar qualities to bear on 
their common object. The object was to encourage 
themselves and others in Sunday-school work; to 
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attempt improvements in methods of teaching, and 
to promote the opening of new schools as opportunity 
offered. They wished to found what might be truly 
called a Union—not an aggregate of denominational 
schools of the same order, but a combination of 
school teaching for the employment of as many de- 
nominations as could enter into benevolent fellowship 
together. They laid down this principle: “The Sun- 
day-school Union shall consist of teachers and others 
actively employed in some Protestant Sunday 
school; and any person thus employed being de- 
sirous of joining this Union, on signifying the same 
through any member of the committee, shall be ad- 
mitted a member of the Union.” 

The practice had been adopted in some _ in- 
stances of teaching boys and girls to write; but the 
Union regarding its work as religious, thought that 
secular instruction should be cultivated at another 
time and in another way. The aim throughout was 
to advance spiritual education, Means then adopted 
in Sunday schools were so imperfect, that it re- 
quired a large amount of study and labour to raise 
the standard and to devise corresponding details. 
They published various reading books and lessons, 
and for a while they kept in store the Church Cate- 
chism, the Westminster Catechism, and others; but 
all these were at length dropped—an unsectarian 
motive suggesting first the inclusion, and afterwards 
the abandonment, of all denominational formularies. 

From the commencement, the Union had its stated 
quiet gatherings. In 1812, however, the modest 
committee determined to face what is called the 
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religious world, and arranged for a public breakfast 
in May, a season then beginning to be filled up with 
Protestant festivals. The breakfast began at seven 
o'clock, and on this occasion clergymen and Dissent- 
ing ministers gathered together in goodly numbers. 
Legh Richmond declared it to be the happiest event 
of the century, that there appeared a growing dis- 
position among Christians of various names to unite 
in great and glorious undertakings. ‘For himself, 
some of the happiest moments of his life had been 
spent in intercourse with fellow-Christians of other 
Churches. In yielding to the influence of a spiritual 
central attraction, there was no compromise of con- 
scientious attachment to particular views of doctrine 
and discipline.” The breakfast was amazingly popu- 
lar, and was afterwards commenced at an earlier 
hour, to allow of more time being devoted to the 
proceedings. I can remember how, in 1829, it began 
at the London Tavern in Bishopgate, as early as six 
o'clock, and by five the streets would be thronged 
with young men and women on their way to the 
festival, astonishing greatly the market-people who 
witnessed this strange display of religious zeal. 
Above 1200 persons managed to crush into one 
room. The breakfast was antedated and finished 
by six, when the speeches began amidst “thunders of 
applause.” At an earlier period than my own recol- 
Jections reach, the bluff form of Mr. Butterworth, 
member for Coventry, was a familiar presence. The 
Independent minister of Bedford, Mr. Hilyard, was 
sure to be there, and as sure to have something to 
say of his predecessor, “the glorious dreamer.” The 
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speech of Legh Richmond-was always an object of 
interest. He related some of the stories he after- 
wards turned into popular tracts, particularly that 
of “ The collier boy and his candle-box,’—founded on 
a frightful accident which occurred near Newcastle-on- 
Tyne ; and on the circumstance of a poor little fellow 
being afterwards found dead, with his tin candle-box 


bearing the words, scratched with a nail, “ Fret not, | 


dear mother, for we were singing while we had time, 
and praising God. Mother, follow God more than 
ever I did.” The exhibition of the candle-box 
illustrated.the anecdote. 

In 1814 District Unions were established. This 
was another perilous feat in the enterprise. How 
could four London conventions be held, to express 
opinions as to modes of teaching, and send represen- 
tatives to report what they recommended to the 
parent committee, without collision, without disturb- 
ance? But all this was done. Down to 1830, and 
ever since, the district system has been maintained 
in harmonious operation. The regulations to the un- 
initiated have an intricate look, yet we are assured 
the machinery has worked smoothly and well. 

The early publications issued by the Union were 
elementary in the extreme; but from 1819 to 1831 
a steady improvement is manifest ; still, however, it 
left in the distance such educational books as the 
Society in later days has made us familiar with. 


? For the history of the Sunday-school Union, see Watson’s 
First Fifty Years of the Unton, and its History and Work by 
the same author, with his life prefixed. 
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A combined attempt to meet the infidelity of the 
lower classes was made shortly after the close of the 
first quarter of this century. In vulgar forms, which 
it is not now worth while to describe, infidelity had 
shocked the feelings of educated and respectable 
people, even though they might not have any strong 
love for Christianity. Publications were circulated 
which went so far as to make their authors amenable 
to the law. The Statute Book declared blasphemy 
to be a crime, and severe penalties were attached 
to its printed expressions. Indecent and immoral 
literature should be repressed, most people will 
admit; but the line between allowable argument 
against revelation, and what is intolerable to the 
Christian public, is so difficult to draw, and every- 
thing like persecution for the utterance of speculative 
opinions is so carefully to be avoided for the sake 
of Christianity itself, that, to say the least, what are 
called blasphemy laws are questionable parts of legis- 
lation. Some trials for profane and impious parodies 
did no credit to our laws or our religion. The 
trial of William Hone in 1817, for parodies on the 
Prayer-Book, was disgraceful to a court of justice, 
because, under cover of zeal for religion, political 
activity was really at work. What Hone had printed 
were pasquinades on George IV., but “I will declare 
to you,” said Lord Ellenborough, addressing the jury, 
“my solemn opinion, as I am requested by Act of 
Parliament to do, under the authority of that Act, 
and still more in obedience to my conscience and 
my God,—I pronounce it (the parody in question) 
to be a most impious and profane libel. Hoping and 
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believing that you are Christians, I doubt not that 
your opinion is the same.” } 

Hone’s acquittal made him popular, and brought 
no little dishonour on his judges, the result being 
altogether what no Christian man could contemplate 
- with satisfaction. Hone afterwards became a sincere 
believer in revelation ; and though never, as stated in 
some books, the ainigiee of any Dissenting congrega- 
tion, he did occasionally preach ina Dissenting pulpit 
Distressed by the unblushing attacks of disbelievers, 
and persuaded that the Divine character of the 
Scripture could be infinitely better maintained and 


illustrated than by trials ie blasphemy, a number of 


ministers and laymen united together to establish 
a Christian Evidence Society. The Society was of 
temporary duration, and has been succeeded by a 

much more comprehensive and effective one, but 7 
did some good work at the time. Books and tracts, 
placing in a popular style proofs of the Divine origin 
of the gospel, were issued by the Society, and public 
mectings were held for the delivery of addresses on the 
same subject. I remember attending as a youth, on 
one of these occasions, at a chapel near Finsbury Cir- 
cus, now pulled down, when the Independent minister, 
Dr. Bennett, and other brethren, defended the Bible 


against infidel assaults. 


1 Hone in his defence read parallel parodies—one said to be 
written by Dr. Law, Lord Ellenborough’s father. “ Sir, for 
decency sake forbear!” exclaimed the judge. The parody was 
withdrawn, 
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PRES BYORER IANS . 
1800-1830. 


T is now necessary to enter other fields of obser- 
vation—to pass from the Episcopalian Church 
and Evangelical movements, in which many of the 
clergy had a share, to notice what was going on 
beyond these limits amongst different Dissenting 
denominations. The distinct stories to be told run 
in parallel lines as to chronology. 

Repeated references occur to the “three denomi- 
nations” in the annals of the last century. These 
“denominations” were the Presbyterian, Independent, 
and Baptist ministers in London, who, after the Revo- 
lution, had granted to them, as members forming a 
united body, certain privileges, amongst which was a 
right to approach the Sovereign on certain occasions, 
The institution still continues, with some changes 
hereafter to be pointed out. At the beginning ot 
the present century it occupied an important position 
relative to measures in which Nonconformists gene- 
rally were deeply interested. The religious bond 
between them was not strong; theological opinions 
held by the “three” were divergent; and at their 
usual meetings for business, they rarely united in 
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acts of worship. In the part they took respecting 
liberty, they acted on the whole harmoniously. 

In describing the character and proceedings of each 
of the communities, I shall take the Presbyterians 
first, because they were the leading Nonconformists 
at the time of the Revolution, and precedence was 
commonly given to them by their brethren. At the 
close of the eighteenth century, those who bore the 
name of Presbyterians in the cities of London and 
Westminster—and the statement is applicable to 
similar ministers and Churches throughout the king- 
dom—were distinguishable in many cases from one 
another, but they may be roughly ranked under two 
divisions. Perhaps in some cases they were scarcely 
divided, as theological distinctions amongst them 
were faint, the boundaries shading off into almost 
imperceptible lines ; still, though tints on the edges 
resembled each other, in the centre appeared different 
colours. The names applied to the main parties 
were Arian and Socinian. 

When we turn to study the opinions of the Nicene 
period, confessions by Arians and semi-Arians of that 
day are unsafe guides to the knowledge of what was 
believed by those who, in the year 1800, were gencrally 
classified under the Arian name. The great heresi- 
arch from whom the appellation is derived, waged 
a violent war against the Athanasian watchword— 
consubstantial, indicating that the Father and the 
Son were of the same nature. He gave such promi- 
nence to the Son’s subordination to the Father, as to 
teach a real inferiority, maintaining that the Son was 
not eternal, but was created by the Father out of 
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nothing. He said, “the Son of God was made out of 
that which had no prior existence; that there was 
a period of time in which He existed not; that as 
possessing free will, He was capable of virtue or of 
vice.” This is the report of his opinions given 
by the Greek historian, Sozomen.! But Arius also 
believed that the Son created the world, and that 
He was the most glorious being in the universe next 
to the Father; “that by His own will and counsel He 
subsisted before all time, and before ages as perfect 
God, only begotten and unchangeable.” Whatever 
these words, used by Arius,2 may mean, some who 
agreed with him in denying the consubstantiality of the 
Son, taught by Athanasius, went further than Arius 
in attributing to Him honour and dignity. Those 
who assembled at the famous council of Ariminum in 
A.D. 359, described the Son as “ke to the Father in 
all things; adding, “as for the term substance, which 
was used by our fathers for the sake of greater sim- 
plicity, but, not being understood by the people, has 
caused offence, on account of its not being contained 
in Scripture, it seemed desirable that it should be 
wholly abolished, and that in future no mention 
should be made of substance in reference to God, 
since the Divine Scriptures have nowhere spoken 
concerning the substance of the Father and the Son.” 
Persons who adopted this phraseology were designated 
as semi-Arians, because they would not inscribe on 


Book I. chap. xv. 
* Theodoret, Book I. chap. v. 
Socrates’ £eclestastical History, Book II. chap. xxxvi. 
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their doctrinal banner the word “omoiisios, or con- 
substantial. 

Some of those who went by the name of Arians 
at the close of the last century, might agree with 
Arius himself, or with those who framed the creed of 
Ariminum, intended to be conciliatory; but this is 
plain, that the persons I am now describing did not 
follow Athanasius—they rejected the Catholic doctrine 
of the Trinity. Dr. Price, who belonged to the second 
half of the eighteenth century, believed in Christ’s 
pre-existence, rejecting the doctrine of our Lord’s 
simple humanity ; and if he did not agree with the 
Fathers at Ariminum, he did not go further than 
Arius in his anti-Trinitarian views. At the same time, 
it is to be remembered that he conceived the birth 
of Jesus to have been miraculous, and His character 
immaculate; that the Son of God voluntarily assumed 
human nature, and accepted the sufferings of the 
cross ; that according to Saint Paul, “as the sacrifices 
under the law of Moses expiated guilt and procured 
remission, so Christ’s shedding His blood and offering 
up His life, was the means of remission and favour 
to penitent sinners.” He declined to speak of sub- 
stitution or satisfaction, or in any way to define 
the Atonement of our Lord; but in an exalted sense 
he believed Christ to be the Saviour of the world.! 
That Dr, Price had followers amongst those denomi- 
nated Arians, there can be no doubt. Shades of 
opinion resembling his were brought over by Presby- 
terians into the present century. Dr, Abraham Rees, 


1 See Price’s Sermons and Appendix. 
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minister of the Old Jewry, probably approached closely 
to Dr. Price’s opinions; for I have been informed on 
good authority—the authority of those who knew Dr. 
Rees—that when on his deathbed, in.1825, as the 
Atonement was put before him in strictly orthodox 
phraseology, he spoke to this effect: “ Do not perplex 
a dying man. I am trusting for salvation to Jesus 
Christ.” His chief theological publications were 
sermons, highly approved by Dr. Parr, who is re- 
ported as saying, “I have preached more than half 
of them. They guide and they animate me as a 
preacher ; they satisfy me as a critic”; but though 
Parr was a clergyman of the Church of England, his 
commendation will not be taken as a proof of 
Evangelical light and fire in what he praised. There 
can be no doubt, however, that Dr. Rees was a devout 
and pious man; and though not a Trinitarian, he had 
views of Christ and His redemption approaching such 
as are held by the orthodox. It may be remarked 
that his literary reputation rests on his voluminous 
Cyclopedia, which, though superseded by recent pub- 
lications, is still a monument of immense industry, 
and sometimes meets a want where other dictionaries 
fail. Memories of his dignified presence, gracious 
demeanour, and urbanity of disposition lingered in 
Nonconformist circles a few years ago, and stories 
were told of the marked notice taken of him by 
George 1V., when he went up at the head of the 
denominations to address the Sovereign on_ his 
accession. He was one of the last distributors of the 
Keston Donum, and always defended the acceptance 
of that payment as continuing to be virtually what it was 
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in form and fact originally—a royal gift. Next to Dr. 
Rees may be ranked the minister of Carter Lane, Mr, 
Tayler, the last survivor of Dr. Doddridge’s students. 
He did not adopt the opinions of his honoured 
master, but he cultivated much of his spirit and 
temper, and loved to relate anecdotes illustrative of 
his peculiarities. I knew well his daughter and son- 
in-law, the late Dr. Burder; and whilst the former 
delighted to repeat what her father related respecting 
Doddridge, the latter, who was strictly orthodox, 
believed that Mr. Tayler held the essential truths of 
the gospel of Christ. 

Dr. James Lindsay, of Monkwell Street; Dr. Evans, 
of Worship Street; and Mr. Hugh Worthington, of 
Salter’s Hall, belonged to the so-called Arian class. 
But I gather that they left no representatives of those 
opinions in the pulpits they occupied; and that when 
they were gone, their successors receded much farther 
than their predecessors from orthodox lines of belief. 
The fact is that Arianism in England eighty years 
ago, if not on the edge of a precipice, was on the top 
of an inclined plane, and became so indefinite that it 
kept little hold on ancient creeds, and could not by 
any means remain the basis of a distinct denomina- 
tion. It provided no bond for united testimony and 
for corporate action. The history of ancient and 
modern Arianism shows that it cannot continue in 
one stay. It is a fluctuating quantity. It shows 
strength only by protests against narrow orthodoxy, 
the authority of mere human opinions, and the pro- 
ceedings of those who uphold and enforce antique 
standards of Divinity. On the positive side, it is 
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weak as water, having nothing in it to resist the 
pressure of antagonistic criticism. Hence it gra- 
dually succumbed. What light it had was slowly 
extinguished. 

The second name, that of Socinian, applied to 
Presbyterians, is misleading. As so-called Arians in 
modern times are not to be judged by a strict appui- 
cation of the letter written by Arius, as we have it in 
the History by Theodoret,! or of the creed published 
at Ariminum; neither are modern Socinians, so 
styled, to be judged by studying the history of the 
Socini in the sixteenth century. The opinions of the 
uncle, Laelius Socinus, have never been published, and 
can be ascertained with confidence only in reference 
to negations. He rejected the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
but, that the idea of Christ being a real, but not a mere 
man, and that Ile was begotten of the Holy Ghost, 
was believed by Lalius, and obtained currency among 
modern Italians, is highly probable. The opinions of 
Faustus Socinus, the nephew of Lzlius, are known, 
because we have his works to explain them. He 
denied the proper Deity of Christ, but he regarded 
IJim as the Son of God in a special sense, being 
above the rank of angels, above the rest of the created 
universe. He believed that the Son of God ought to 
be worshipped, and distinctly says that Christ ‘“ ex- 
piates our sins as Ile frees us from the punishment of 
them, 2 


The Racovian Catechism was the standard of early 


' Book J. chap. vi. 


* See dppendix to Life of Socrnius, by Toulmin. 
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Socinianism abroad, but John Biddle may be taken as 
the earliest exponent of Socinianism in this country. 
He lived under the Commonwealth, and published 
a catechism and a confession of faith touching the 
Holy Trinity. He did not refuse to use the word 
Trinity, but explained it by saying, “it consisteth of 
God the Father, of the man Jesus Christ, and of the 
Holy Spirit, the gift of God through Christ.” So far 
from explaining away the language of Holy Writ, he 
pushed the practice of literal interpretation to such 
an extreme, that he attributes bodily attributes to the 
Almighty. Consequently he objected to the terms 
infinite and incomprehensibie, as unscriptural and 
inappropriate in describing the Divine Being. But 
though Socinian in a loose sense, and sometimes 
mentioned as father of modern English Socinianism, 
Biddle in his positive form of thought differed greatly 
from those who have borne the name in later days. 

Whilst Dr. Price may be taken as a type of modern 


Arianism, Dr. Priestley may be regarded as a type of 


Socinianism eighty years ago. But here again we are 
liable to be misled. Priestley differed from Faustus 
Socinus, and had much lower views of our blessed 
Lord than the Italian Protestant. Priestley believed 
in the simple humanity of Jesus Christ, and rejected 
the doctrine of the Atonement altogether; but he 
professed to submit to the authority of Scripture, 
allowed its inspiration, and accepted its record of 
miracles. He had his followers, and they appeared in 
the carly part of this century amongst the lLnglish 
Presbyterians ; but another kind of theological opinion 
began at that time to show itself. 
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Hence Arian and Socinian were terms no longer 
applicable in general to the Presbyterians of the 
period before us. They departed,in most cases, from 
the theology opposed to that of Athanasius in the 
Nicene age; and they also dropped some marked 
peculiarities in the teaching of the Socini. They 
preferred to be called Unitarians. 

Another shade of heterodoxy might be found fall- 
ing over a few. Between Sabellianism—which denies 
the distinction of fersons in the Godhead, and regards 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as different names 
given to different modes of Divine manifestation— 
and Unitarianism, which maintains the unity of God 
in Opposition to a Trinity of persons, there is some 
resemblance, Sabellian speculations have existed 
among divines otherwise quite orthodox, and English 
Presbyterians have sometimes claimed such divines 
as Unitarians in common with themselves. But 
besides this, it is quite possible, amidst the freedom 
of thought on which modern Presbyterians prided 
themselves, there might be found thinkers who were 
more Sabellian than either Arian or Socinian. It 
was not as apostles of faith, as framers of a creed, 
that they venerated unorthodox speculation of earlier 
time, but as apostles of liberty, men who broke 
bounds, and threw off trammels imposed upon them 
by a dominant party. They did not nail their colours 
to Italian, Polish, or English masts, but they gloried 
in a liberty to mark any device they pleased on the 
flags they carried. They became so many units, 
without a bond of spiritual belief beyond that which 
they professed respecting the unity of God. But the 
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unity of God is as strenuously maintained by the 
orthodox as by themselves, and by Muhammadans 
also; therefore it cannot be a distinction properly 
belonging only to those who thus exclusively claim it. 
They deny the doctrine of the Trinity. That marks 
them off from others. It is a negative not a positive 
distinction. 

Priestley did much by his scientific reputation and 
theological writings to impart momentum to the new 
movement, and that movement soon progressed ata 
rate from which he would have recoiled. 

There were erratic individuals who cannot be fairly 
taken as typical men. Gilbert Wakefield, who diced 
as the century opened, and had passed from an 
English curacy to a tutorship at the Warrington and 
Hackney academies, and distinguished himself by 
political opinions which brought him to Dorchester 
jail for a seditious libel, became a bitter opponent of 
the Established Church, and even questioned the 
expediency and propriety of social worship altogether 
“He was as violent against Greek accents as he was 
against the Trinity, and anathematized the final vu 
as strongly as episcopacy.” 

Theophilus Lindsey and Thomas Belsham were 
men of a very different stamp: one was patriarch ot! 
the Presbyterian party down to 1$08, the other twenty- 
one years longer was its efficient advocate. Lindsey 


was a man of great integrity, of pure mind, and ol 


virtuous life. He had been educated at Cambridge, 
and was incumbent of Catterick, in the county of 
York; but not believing in the doctrine of our 
Lord’s Divinity, he felt compelled to become a Non- 
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conformist. This he did, although his prospects were 
brilliant, for he enjoyed the patronage of the Hun- 
tingdon and Northumberland families, nor could 
“the tears of a people to whom he was justly en- 
deared, tempt him to violate the dictates of con- 
science.” He went to London, without the means of 
subsistence; but encouraged there by sympathetic 
supporters, he opened a chapel in Essex Street, 
where he taught Unitarian principles, and adopted 
a form of liturgical worship, framed on a model 
prepared by Dr. Samuel Clarke.! 

By degrees a congregation of advanced thinkers 
gathered round the pulpit at Essex Street. It has 
always been remarkable for intelligence, and has also 
numbered several people of wealth and rank amongst 
its members. Mr. Lindsey's secession from the Church 
of England gave him a wide notoriety, and the 
opinions of such a man_ naturally excited a good 
deal of criticism. It is curious that one who diverged 
so far from orthodoxy should have been the means 
of converting David Simpson, a Macclesfield clergy- 
man, author of A Plea for Religion, yet such really 
vas the case; and it came about entirely through an 
carnest recommendation of Scripture study, which 
the young minister had before neglected. Though 
Lindsey became a Nonconformist, he had little to 
do with other Dissenters, because “ few of them were 
capable of appreciating his worth,” so it has been 
affirmed; but the obvious cause of alienation is 
found in his sentiments being incompatible with 
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those held by the majority of his brethren. They, 
however, esteemed him highly for his conscientious- 
ness; and Job Orton warmly eulogized him on that 
account, in his Letters to Dissenting Ministers} 

In spite of political union between the three 
denominations, Lindsey and his associates were re- 
garded by Independents and Baptists as being ina 
state of very serious error; and towards the close of 
the period before us, the harmony of the three Boards 
was interrupted by this circumstance. Before pro- 
ceeding to notice Mr. Belsham, who next to Mr. 
Lindsey ranks as father of modern Unitarianism, 
notice ought to be taken of an intermediate person, 
who could not vie with Lindsey in influence over 
those who departed from the orthodox creed, and who 
yet in the country, and in his own neighbourhood, 
occupied a prominent post: I refer to Dr. Toulmin. 
He had suffered much on account of his opinions at 
‘the time of the Birmingham riots. The bitter spirit 
prevalent in that Midland town extended to Taunton, 
in Somersetshire, where Toulmin was pastor over a 
general Baptist congregation, which had adopted 
Unitarian tenets. He had to leave a place where, 
though he had many enemies, he had also many 
friends ; and in 1804 we find him settling at Bir- 
mingham as paster of the New Meeting congregation, 
at a time when Dr. Priestley was finishing his course 
in the State of Pennsylvania. Whether Toulmin was 
as pronounced a Unitarian as Lindsey, I am unable 
to say; but I find him telling a friend in the year 


1 Orton's Letters to Dissenting Ministers, vol. ii. p. 153. 
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1809, “You will perceive I am still the Baptist. 
HIuman_ nature, it appears to me, requires ritual 
services. The promulgation of religious truth re- 
quires it, the preserving the memory and awakening 
attention to important facts require it.’ About the 
same period he laments that the Birmingham Dis- 
senters and Whigs were in a minority. “They fear 
the influence of the clergy,” he says; and adds, “ The 
men who take the lead are Tories of the old school 
or of the Evangelical class.”! It is pleasant to find 
that, in the prospect of death, he expressed a wish 
that “his pall should be supported by six ministers 
of different denominations. Among those who 
acceded to this desire were the Rev. John Kennedy, 
of the Church of England, and the Rev. J. A. James, 
an eminent Dissenting minister.” ?  Toulmin died in 
1815. 

Whatever hesitation one may feel respecting a 
statement of his opinions, no difficulty exists with 
regard to those of Thomas Belsham. After being 
educated amongst Independents, he seceded from their 
communion before the end of the eighteenth century. 
Iic became tutor in the New Academy, Hackney; 
succeeded Dr. Priestley at the Gravel Pit Mecting- 
house there; and next removed to Essex Street, as 
pastor, in the room of Dr. Disney, who had im- 
mediately followed Mr. Lindsey. No man could be 
more outspoken than Mr. Belsham—no man could 
be more honest in the expression of his convictions. 


1 Memoirs of Aspland, pp. 237, 238. 
* Murch’s Presdylerian Churches, p. 205. 
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He may be regarded as the founder of “the Unitarian 
Society,” which commenced its existence in 1791. 
The preamble to its rules, written by this gentleman, 
distinctly declares, ‘As the object of the Society was 
by no means to collect a great number of subscribers, 
but chiefly to form an Association of those who 
thought it right to lay aside all ambiguity of 
language, and to make a solemn public profession 
of their belief in the proper unity of God, and of the 
simple humanity of Jesus Christ, in opposition both 
to the Trinitarian doctrine of three Persons in the 
Deity, and to the Arian hypothesis of a created 
Maker, Preserver, and Governor of the world, it was 
judged expedient to express this article in the pre- 
amble in the most explicit manner.’ Hitherto 
men of different opinions as to the nature of our 
Lord had united on the common ground of anti- 
Trinitarianism—some of them, not so much because 
they thought it most prudent, but because they did 
not wish to restrict Church fellowship within dogmatic 
circles ; but now with a candour, the result of which 
was indeed foreseen, Unitarians declared themselves 
in a way which cut them off from the Arian brother- 
hood. Some of them seem to have shrunk from so 
advanced a step. The course actually pursucd put 
the old Arian and the new Unitarians “in a position 
of mutual hostility.” They were no longer one body. 
‘The elder brethren would make no confession of faith, 
and they neglected all attempts at organization. Mr. 
Belsham therefore stood master of his own field; 
and he cheered forward to independent action those 
who sympathised in his doctrinal views, Indeed, it 
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is not- improbable that there might be those who, 
inspirited by his daring, and wishing not to be left 
outside a visible communion, joined the movement 
without going the length of the new manifesto. The 
old spirit, if not exactly the old watchwords, had been 
freedom of thought, liberty for each to think for 
himself, no dogmatic creeds, no restraint on religious 
inquiry ; but now came the renunciation of what 
many had once counted their glory; and believers in 
the simple humanity of Jesus formed themselves into 
a new sect, at war with other parties in Christendom, 
for they inscribed a negative as well as an afirm- 
ative motto on their shield. It was an era in the 
history of those who rejected the common faith. 
It marked a new beginning in the annals of anti- 
Trinitarianism. It was immediately followed by 
other steps along the same line. An express perio- 
dical was felt to be necessary for the propagation 
of Unitarian views, and a previous work having this 
tendency became merged in the Zuguzrer. 

The Unitarian Fund, originating in the year 1806 
supplicd sinews for the Unitarian Society, and the 
promotion of objects it had in view. A small party 
met and resolved, “ That it is desirable to establish a 
fund for the promotion of Unitarianism by encourag- 
ing popular preaching ;” and further, that “by Uni- 
tarianism was intended a system which is included in 
the belief and worship of one only God, the Creator 
and Governor of the world, in contradistinction to 
doctrines commonly called orthodox.” This was an 
emphasizing of what had been said just before, anda 
throwing down of the gauntlet in the face of orthodox 
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denominations, Belsham did not join the move- 
ment at first, inasmuch as the employment of un- 
educated men was contemplated by the leaders—a 
departure from old Presbyterian traditions in favour of 
only a learned ministry. A sentence shows what this 
gentleman afterwards thought of the prospectus of this 
new fund: “It is to be regretted that the Society is 
regarded by some of our Unitarian brethren with a 
dubious sort of feeling, bordering upon suspicion and 
dislike. They think we shall degrade the Unitarian 
cause, and put ourselves on a level with the Metho- 
dists. Their fears originate in their love of truth, and 
ought to be respected. But let us ask in what par- 
ticulars we are likely to become what is feared. The 
Methodists are praiseworthy for their zeal, their zeal 
as displayed in the fervour of their devotion, and 
their activity in popular preaching.” 
resolves into two or three principal inquiries. In the 
first place, Is the Unitarian doctrine the doctrine of 
the gospel? Is the gospel intended for the poor, or 
can it be understood by them? Is it the duty of 
Christians to propagate the gospel, and if it is, is it 
not right to propagate it by the methods taken by 
our Lord and His apostles, and which have always 
succeeded ?” Much of significance comes to light in 
these inquiries. Those who put them had become 
tired of the formality and supineness of the cighteenth 
century, and, in an age of revival, even in the act re- 


““The question 


pudiating Evangelical doctrines, they panted for the life 
with which those doctrines were commonly associated. 
Belsham for a time held aloof; but in 1812 he said, 
“Some do yet approve it, and others who wish well 
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to the design do not regard it as within the field of 
their personal exertions. But after the success which 
has attended the efforts of this Society, no person who 
is a real friend to the cause can consistently be hostile 
to its principle’ Lukewarmness has sometimes 
been made a reproach of the Unitarian body, but in 
this new form of it we witness a manifestation of 
zeal; and, I suppose, Robert Hall had it in view 
when he made it one topic of his sermon “On the 
spirit and tendency of Socinianism.” “Their rage 
for proselytism is difficult to be accounted for on 
their principles,” } 

Another step followed in 1811. The “ Unitarian 
Academy ” was formed, differing from the Educational 
Institute already existing in the city of York, and 
intended to take the place of one at Hackney, which 
had been superintended for a while by Mr. Belsham. 
The spirit of the times, said this gentleman in highly 
rhetorical terms, was against it. “It fell, and the 
birds of night, ignorance, and envy, bigotry and ran- 
cour screamed their ungenerous triumph over the 
ruins of this stately edifice; while virtue, truth, and 
learning mourned in secret over the disappointment 
of their fond hopes, and of their too highly elevated 
expectations,”? The new “ Unitarian Academy,” fos- 
tered by the author of this excited exclamation, had 
but a brief existence, and disappeared in the year 
1818, though it had the advantage of being con- 
ducted by Mr. Aspland. 


1 Hall's Forks, vol. v. p. 46. 
2 Quoted in JTemoers of Aspland, p. 393. 
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Mr. Belsham made contributions to Unitarian 
literature in several works, and he is believed to have 
had a considerable share in preparing “ The Improved 


Version of the New Testament.” From what I have © 


said respecting his opinions, the dogmatic cast of his 
writings in reference to the person of the Saviour may 
be correctly inferred. They deny His Divinity in 
the sense which orthodox believers attach to that term ; 
and with anti-Trinitarianism we find anti-Calvinism 
coupled in a very unmistakable manner. Misappre- 
hension on the part of opponents has often been the 
fate of those who have been assailed as holding the 
distinctive sentiments of the Genevan Reformer. 
Over and over again may be found attributed to his 
nominal followers that which they decidedly repudiate. 
Caricature plays a conspicuous part in most polemical 
fields, but in this probably it is more active and in- 
genious than in any other. Belsham had been brought 
up amongst Calvinists, but he seems either to have 
misunderstood or forgotten the lessons of his youth ; 
for neither Dr. Ashworth, his tutor, nor Dr. Doddridge, 
that tutor’s preceptor, would have recognised their 
own theology under the strange colouring given by 
this pupil to principles they upheld respecting Divine 
sovereignty. There are Calvinists and Calvinists, so 
there are Unitarians and Unitarians ; and it is as un- 
just to confound together all classes of the first, as it 
would be to confound all classes of the second. The 
representations given by Belsham certainly do not 
apply to all, or even to most Jtvangelical believers 
in the doctrine of Divine preordination. 

It is strange to find that this author, notwithstanding 
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his anti-evangclical antipathies, maintained the philo- 
sophical doctrine of necessity—a doctrine which has 
sometimes served as foundation or buttress for the 
highest predestinarianism. He goes still further in 
the same direction, when he asserts that “God 
is, strictly speaking, the author of evil,” though He 
never ordains or permits it “but with a view to the 
production of a greater good.” This author adds, 
however, that God is not the approver of evil; that 
Hie “does not delight in it for its own sake;” that 
it must be “the object of His aversion, and what 
Iie would never permit or endure if the good He 
intends could have been accomplished without it”! 
It would be strange if such a writer did not further 
acknowledge God as also the author of good; and 
indeed, he does so, distinctly, when he says we are 
“thankfully to ascribe all our improvements, our 
hopes, and our consolations to God ;” and, implicitly, 
when he affirms that to His appointment.and continued 
azency all causes owe their efficacy. But into this 
very conviction, shared by St. Paul, that “of Him, 
and through Him, and to Him are all things, to 
whom be glory for ever,” genuine Calvinism strikes 
one of its very strongest roots.? It is obvious, though 
not superfluous, to remark, that if authors would en- 
deavour to look at subjects from the point of view 
adopted by those they criticise, and to ascertain 
exactly what they mean, much impertinent and 


' PBelsham’s Memotrs of Lindsey. See Robert Hall's review 
of this book, Works, vol. iv. p. 212. 
* Review of Wilberforces Treatise, p. 175. 
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useless reasoning would be avoided, and much charity 
and good-will would result. 

As might be surmised, several authors came for- 
ward to answer this controversialist. The two most 
distinguished were Archbishop Magee and Dr. Pye 
Smith, tutor of Homerton Academy. The former, 
both learned and able, had some hard hitting at his 
antagonist, and occasionally adopted a cutting style ; 
but his treatment was by no means so supercilious 
and disrespectful as that which Priestley received at 
Horsley’s hands. Dr. Pye Smith, on the other hand, 
appears eminently courteous and candid, and was 
ever ready to recognise social virtues and other good 
qualities possessed by his neighbour. He righteously 
condemned “harsh and irritating language, crying 
down rather than answering opponents,” and aptly 
quoted Dr. Owen’s words in reference to dealing with 
what we esteem fatal error. “Is it humanity to stand 
on the shore, and seeing men ina storm at sea, wherein 
they are ready every moment to be cast away and 
perish, to storm at them ourselves, or to shoot them 
to death, or to cast fire into their vessel, because 
they are in danger of being drowned ?”? 

Robert Aspland, long before Belsham’s death, in 
1£29, took a Icading position amongst Unitarians, as 
the result of his eminent ability and exhaustless zeal. 
Not that he came forward as a great doctrinal contro- 
Versialist, or as the author of any important work, 


1 Owen on Sfiritical Understanding, chap. v., quoted in 
Smith’s Scripiure Testimony to the Messiah, second edition, 
vol. i. p. 5. : 
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though he was prolific in producing sermons and 
tracts ; his chosen labour was rather in the direction 
of organizing Unitarian interests. Indeed, he, more 
than any man, more than even Mr. Belsham, con- 
tributed to form what has since been known as the 
Unitarian body in this country. After having been 
educated as a Baptist at the Bristol Academy, he 
gave up the faith of his childhood, accepted an invi- 
tation to become morning preacher at the Gravel Pit 
Mecting-house, and undertook an afternoon preacher- 
ship there as well,—Belsham having resigned the 
pastorate, and entered upon his work as successor to 
Theophilus Lindsey at Essex Street. Mr. Aspland, 
it would appear, went further than his predecessor 
in some of his ecclesiastical views. The Unitarian 
Society had been born before he went to Hackney, 
but in the origination of the Unitarian Fund, in 1806, 
he took a vigorous part as the first secretary ; and 
about the same time he inaugurated at the Gravel Pits 
what he called “Conferences,” for the discussion of 
Unitarian and other questions. Again, in 1811 he 
came to the front as chief founder and sole tutor of 
the new Unitarian Academy; in 1819 he arrests 
attention as Jeader in framing the Association for pro- 
tecting Unitarian civil rights. This, as well as the 
“Unitarian Fund Society,” afterwards merged in a 
more comprehensive organization, bearing the name 
of “the British and Foreign Unitarian Association.” 
Mr. Aspland was secretary of this Institute. The 
part he took in the repeal of the Corporation and Test 
‘Acts, and his famous speech at the commemorative 
banquet, have been noticed already. Throughout his 
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public life he continued an unswerving advocate of 
civil and religious liberty, and not less so of European 
peace against a strong war party at that period in the 
ascendant. It is pleasant to follow this controversial- 
ist into the privacy of social life, where, as the filial 
author of his Memoir informs us, he saw “three 
divines of most venerable and attractive appearance, 
in the clerical costume of the last century, one of 
whom was Mr, Palmer ; who, in a manner combining 
dignity, kindness, and pleasantry, gave him, ‘the son 
of Robert Aspland, his blessing, and wished him to 
be like his father in everything ercept Als heresy.” 
Mr. Aspland survived till 1845. 

English Presbyterianism, in other parts of the 
country, passed through a change resembling what 
took placein London. Arian in the middle, it became 
Unitarian by the end of the last century. The prin- 
cipal congregations were in Liverpool, Manchester, 
York, Birmingham, Norwich, and Bristol. The 
western counties included meeting houses of the 
general Baptist class, which, like others of Presby- 
terian origin, had become Unitarian, and they pre- 
sented several examples of decline, and also a few 
of revival between 1800 and 1835; at Trowbridge, 
Where the practice was to fill up the pastorate, when 
vacant, by the election of one of the members, pastors 
not being necessarily separated from secular occupa- 
tions ; at Bradford, where Unitarian forms of prayer, 
as in some other West of England instances, were 
used; and at Wareham, where the use of an old 
chapel was recovered by the orthodox party,—decay 
was plainly apparent. In Bristol, a leading member 
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of the Lewin’s Mead congregation went over to the 
Calvinistic Baptists in 1817, and in 1822 a clergyman 
of the Establishment avowed in the same place his 
conversion to Unitarian sentiments. Dr. Carpenter 
was a highly respected minister in Bristol for some 
years. In Bath, the well-known antiquary, Joseph 
Hunter—whose services afterwards in connection with 
the public records were so valuable—officiated as a 
Unitarian preacher from 1809 to 1833. At Bradford, 
in Wiltshire, the Grove Meeting, which had been 
closed, was re-opened for anti-Trinitarian worship in 
1822. At Bridport, where dissent flourished, and was 
a power in the corporation, the old Presbyterian body 
inanifested considerable vigour. In 1825 a missionary 
association for Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and 
Wiltshire was formed, and a “ new interest” originated 
in Cheltenham in 1832. But a remarkable instance 
is found in “the Western Unitarian Society,” which 
commenced in 1792, and in 1812 only numbered 217 
members. After speaking of Christ as “a wise 
man,” and referring to the worship of Him as “ idola- 
trous,” the Society about the year 1830 dropped in 
its preamble these expressions, and received amongst 
its members certain Arians who had previously 
objected to unite with them on account of antago- 
nistic language which had been employed. These 
are the only statistics I can collect ; but on turning 
to quotations from the Jlonthly Repository, I find 
that itis there with great candour stated, as a general 
fact, about 1830, ‘‘ Our chapels are but thinly attended, 
and our interest but slow in progress. Perhaps if we 
advert to the increase of pepulation in these king- 
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doms, we must not speak of progress, but of retrogra- 
dation.” “ There is a large middle class which support 
a healthy appearance; but many of the old chapels 
amongst us are in a pitiable state. Of our own know- 
ledge we can speak of some scores which scarcely 
show signs of life.” 

A tone of religious feeling, different from the dry 
heterodoxy of Dr. Priestley, made its appearance at 
the close of the last century, and was fostered by the 
essays and hymns of Mrs. Barbauld. It developed 
visibly, but gradually, in after years, producing pious 
sentiments such as belong to what is called natural 
religion ; and, though diverging more and more from 
the historical Christianity of Priestley, it revered the 
character of Jesus Christ as a moral revelation of God 
to man, and dwelt with affection upon His perfect 
example, as exhibited in the gospels. The circula- 
tion of the writings of Dr. Channing in this country 
did much to promote Unitarianism in a new form, 
combining spiritual veneration with theological 
rationalism. ; 

The reputation of English Presbyterians for culture 
and literary achievement was sustained, and indeed 
augmented, during the first thirty years of the present 
century. A goodly roll of authors belongs to the 
denomination, and, at the same time, several of them 
were centres of domestit and social influence decidedly 
noteworthy. Amongst these Mrs. Barbauld occupies 
a foremost place. Daughter of Dr. Aiken, of War- 
rington, she married a I'renchman, who became min- 
ister of a Unitarian mceting-house at Hampstead, 
and brought upon his gifted and excellent wife no little 
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trouble and sorrow. Her essays, poems, and hymns 
have an honoured place in English literature, appre- 
ciated by numbers beyond Nonconformist circles ; 
and her relative, Lucy Aiken, contributed, though 
in a less degree, something towards the fame of the 
family. On the northern heights of London there 
were several celebrities more or less connected with 
the Unitarian congregation. Joanna Baillie is noticed 
by Mrs. Barbauld as “a young lady of Hampstead, 
whom I visited, and who came to Mr. Barbauld’s 
chapel all the while, with as innocent a face as if 
she had never written a line.” Joyce, author of the 
well-known Dialogues, was successor to Barbauld at a 
later period ; and before he came to the neighbour- 
hood, his wife then residing with him in Suffolk, kept 
a school for little boys, amongst whom were Thomas 
Denman, destined to be Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, also William Gell, the future antiquary of 
Greece and Italy. She gathered round her a large 
company of friends remarkable for taste, education, 
and genius, who loved and honoured her in her. old 
age. Amongst them was Crabb Robinson, another 
Unitarian. He was a wanderer, free of intellectual 
society wherever he went, treasuring up reminiscences 
of remarkable people, much to the entertainment 
of his readers. John Towil Rutt, careful editor of 
Burton’s Diary and Catamy’s Life, into whose family 
Justice Talfourd married, was member of Mr. 
Aspland’s congregation at Hackney. Norwich 
carried the literary associations of the eighteenth 
century into the nineteenth, The Taylors, the 
Martineaus, the Starks, the Aldersons, worshippers 
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at the Octagon Chapel, where for some years Mr. 
Madge officiated as minister, were leaders in literary 
society when I was a boy. Mrs. Opie attended as a 
girl; and Dr. Sayers, of Norfolk, once belonged to the 
congregation. The Hills flourished at Birmingham, 
and supported the Presbyterian meeting-house, whence 
came Sir Rowland, the great post-office reformer. 
William Roscoe, of Liverpool, biographer of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, whom ina small degree he resembled 
as a cultivator of renaissance taste, was of the same 
denomination ; and at Bristol might be found cultured 
people listening to Dr. Lant Carpenter. Coleridge 
atone time must have had some sort of connection 
with Unitarianism, for he once preached in the old 
Presbyterian meeting-house at Shrewsbury. 

We must not forget, before ending this chapter, 
that though English Presbyterianism glided into a 
heterodox position all over the south and middle of 
England, there were some ancient congregations in 
the north who adhered to the puritan faith of their 
fathers. Those in Northumberland, alarmed at-the 
progress of Arian and Unitarian opinions, made 
provision, in their title deeds, that no one was eligible 
for the pastorate unless he declared his belief in the 
Westminster Confession.! In several of these con- 
gregations a constant succession of orthodox and 


Evangelical ministers has been kept up during the, 


last century, and down to the present day.” 
There were in England several other Scotch 


1MacCric’s Annals of English Presbyterianism, p. 315. 
* [bid., Pp. 319. 
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Presbyterian churches, maintaining the faith professed 
in their old standards. Dr. Young, the historian, of 
Whitby, presided over a respectable congregation 
in that picturesque and ancient coast town. Dr. 
Alexander Waugh, more widely known and more 
popular as a preacher, carried on a successful ministry 
in Wells Street, London. He had been educated in 
one of the Universities of his own country, and 
gathered round him, as a Scotch Presbyterian pastor, 
a large number of influential fellow-countrymen. 
Tall, portly, of commanding presence, with a fine 
face, pleasant countenance, piercing eyes, he was a 
well-known and admired figure in Metropolitan 
gatherings beyond the borders of his own denomina- 
tion. He threw himself energetically into the sup- 
port of the London Missionary Society, of which he 
was long an active director. There must have been a 
singular charm in the minister and the man. His 
fine voice and strong Scotch accent gave force to 
sermons rich in sentiment and illustration ; his in- 
tensely Evangelical teaching, and his gift in prayer, 
the solemnity and ardour with which he addressed the 
Almighty, were long remembered after his death, and 
traditions respecting them still linger amongst the 
children of his people. In private life he won all 
hearts, and must have been a genial companion, full 
of love and sympathy. One very dear to me, though 
‘not related to him, would often speak of him with all 
the affection of a daughter. Dr. Hunter, at an earlier 


period, occupied the pulpit of the Scotch Church,  \ 


London Wall, and died in 1802. His fame as a 
preacher was very great, and the popularity of his 
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writings was very wide. Belonging to the Established 
Church of Scotland, he officiated as chaplain to the 
Scotch Corporation ; and he zealously supported, as 
secretary, the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge in the highlands and islands of his native 
country. Asa pulpit orator, we are told his manner 
was solemn, unaffected, and impressive. His prayers 
—so prominent a part of Scottish worship—were 
peculiarly striking ; a lively fancy, quick sensibility, 
and unassuming manner diffused a peculiar charm 
over his conversation, and rendered his company ex- 
tremely desirable. His Sacred Biograply, in seven 
volumes, is the pillar of his literary fame. Their 
spirited style made an impression at the time, when 
characters in the Bible were generally painted in dull 
and indistinct colours. 
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CHAPTERTIX 
VOMIOIE IZ EINGOIIINEIES, 
1800-1830. 


“THE second division in the three denominations 

was commonly called the Independent. If, at 
the commencement of the present century, Presby- 
terianism was assuming an attitude of freethought, a 
majority of those who adopted Independency had 
a good deal of conservatism, both doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical. They held to the traditions of their 
fathers, steadily adhering to old Puritan lines. They 
were jealous of ideas which trenched on the theology 
of the Assembly's Catechism, or upon the ecclesi- 
asticism of “the Five Brethren” at Westminster. 
They were many of them lynx-eyed in detecting 
innovations on orthodox principles, and were alarmed 
at schemes for denominational union, secing as they 
did in everything of that sort, a Trojan horse full of 
mischief. Another fact must be remembered. Whilst 
freethought in doctrine obtained amongst modern 
Ienglish Presbyterians, several amongst them were 
conspicuous in advocating Liberal political principles, 
in this respect following in the wake of Price and 
Priestley, But Independents, though opposed to 
Tory High Churchmen, did not resemble, except 
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in a few cases, their Presbyterian brethren as to 
political action. At the close of the last century 
and early in the present one, some of the former 
reflected on their Presbyterian contemporaries for 
pursuing political objects more earnestly than they 
did religious ones. Independents were not then, as 
afterwards, conspicuous in the assertion of popular 
rights. An element of political conservatism in my 
early days lingered in Congregational churches. 
They contained for the most part old-fashioned 
Whigs, and could not count on many advanced 
Liberals. Firmly attached to Independency, they 
made themselves chiefly known by earnestness in 
preaching the gospel; and for this purpose they 
associated much with Calvinistic Methodists, and 
often occupied the pulpit at Matthew Wilks’ taber- 
nacle and at Rowland Hill’s chapel. A typical instance 
of this class was William Bull, the friend of Cowper 
and John Newton, who resided at Newport Pagnell, 
where he presided over a church founded by an 
ejected minister, and at the same time superintended 
an academy largely supported by the city merchant 
John Thornton. He combined with sociable qualities 
a singular kind of pulpit eloquence, dashed with a 
little eccentricity, which made him pre-cminently 
popular with congregations in London. He lived 
down to the year 1814, and when he came to town 
and delighted the hearts of old people who could 
remember George Whitefield, they extolled his 
teaching, and wished he might live yet many and 
many aycar. Portraits and traditions of him remain 
in the pleasant: country town where he fulfilled a 
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long pastorate, and he comes before us a fine, tall 
old man, with full-bottomed wig, dressed very much 
like a bishop. 

In connection with a fervent love for Evangelical 
doctrines, ecclesiastical conservatism, in many in- 
stances, developed itself in strong attachment to the 
following principles,—that a complete power of gov- 
ernment and action exists in every Congregational 
church; and that the pastor, the deacons, and the 
private members make up a corporate ecclesiastical 
body, not only capable of entirely managing its own 
affairs, but dovxd to watch against whatever might 
imperil its integrity. This policy was not maintained 
on grounds of expediency, it was not based chiefly 
on a principle of freedom; but a jus divinum, a 
Jdivine right was claimed for this constitution of 
social spiritual life. No admission was made to the 
efiect that the New Testament leaves Church polity 
an open question; on the contrary, the contention 
was that Christ and His apostles laid down principles 
and supplied precedents from which may be satis- 
factorily drawn an outline of discipline and worship. 
No bishop could be more decided in maintaining the 
Divine origin of Episcopacy; no Presbyterian of 
Commonwealth times could be more sure of the 
Divine origin of ruling synods, than were these Non- 
conformist fathers in reference to the Divine origin of 
their Independency. Faith in it was firm as a rock. 
Vloating theories, now current, would have been to 
them no better than jelly fish. Their convictions 
were tough gristle and hard bone: they knew what 
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they meant, and unmistakably expressed it. 
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With a firm belief that Independency is Divine, 
they were jealous alike of Arminian innovations and 
of Presbytezian encroachments. The principle of 
self-government was an ark not to be touched with 
unholy hands. It had divinely fashioned staves, and 
these with pride the veterans reverently bore upon 
their shoulders. They saw mischief where other 
people could not, and were afraid lest through 
ministers’ conferences evils attendant upon Church 
councils might be incurred. Councils from Nica 
downwards were to them an abomination. Convo- 
cations seemed no better. If anybody told them 
they carried their apprehensions too far, they shook 
their heads, saying important principles were at stake, 
and any deviation from them would be the letting in 
of water! They believed that the organization of 


Church work on any wide and elaborate scale might 
generate unanticipated mischief. Machinery outside 
churches was suspected of being usable for purposes 


i 


which less sagacious people did not apprehend. 


Money power was feared as like aut o be turned into 
an engine of despotism. All this setae a phas 
of ecclesiastical life different ae that of contem- 


porary Presbyterianism; for the first of the three 
denominations, whilst really Independent in fact, did 
not insist much, if at all, upon Scripture precedent, 
but rested liberty of action on grounds of expediency. 

Changes, however, were at hand, not so much in 


1 Here, and in other parts of this chapter, I have availed 
myself of a paper I read at the Jubilee Meeting in Manchester 
1881, 
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principle as in spirit. The old historic name of 
Independent began to be merged in that of Con- 
gregationalist. This is certainly a significant cir- 
cumstance. 

All ecclesiastical systems are in danger of being 
pushed to extremes, and are exposed to their own 
particular temptations—their own easily besetting 
sins. Individuality is liable to be merged, if not 
crushed, in national Churches, but especially in the 
so-called Catholic Church of Rome. The atom 
disappears in the mass, the unit in the multitude; an 
assertion of personal convictions appears impertinent, 
presumptuous. On the other hand, individuality is 
in danger of being over-developed in small com- 
munities, self-contained, and jealous of everything 
which seems like a yoke of bondage. Self-assertion 
is at the back of all protests against common opinion, 
all dissent from modes of collective proceeding ; and 
when a spirit of individuality lays strong hold upon 
a party of honest men, very decided in the expression 
of honesty, the result is apt to be, not only sharp 
antagonism to what contradicts their principles, but 
also isolation and exclusiveness. This was a weakness 
into which old Independency sometimes fell. And 
secing this, some Independents, who saw other things 
also, and felt there were bonds of relationship, human 
and Divine, amongst Churches of their own order, 
sought to gather those bonds into a comprehensive 
girdle, uniting individual communities in a recognised 
whole, without forfeiting internal freedom. Fach 
Church being a congregation of individuals, and the 
entire denomination being a congregation of Churches, 
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they wished to make the fact more manifest than it 
had been; and therefore brought into use the congre- 
gational name, and brought out the social as well as 
the independent side of their Church principles. 

The great Congregational movement of 1831 does 
not belong to the present volume; only aspirations 
after something of that kind come within the range 
of our present period. Our business now is to look 
round. upon the leading ministers of the denomination, 
and to select a few instances in town and country 
which may fairly represent some efficient workers in 
the vineyard. 

The Claytons—a family including a father and 
three sons—stood in the front rank. The father, a 
gentleman dignified and courtly, had come under the 
influence of Lady Huntingdon; and to the time of 
his death he remained steadily attached to doctrines 
dear to her ladyship. He was a Dissenter of 
moderate type, and had no sympathy with advanced 
political views; as might be expected, he cultivated 
friendly relations with the principal Evangelical 
clergy. Mr. Clayton was for many years pastor at 
the King’s Weighhouse, Eastcheap, where an influential 
and, for that time of day, a numerous congregation 
used to assemble. Two of his sons, John and 
George,! took a leading position amongst London 
Independents, the one increasingly popular, first at 
Camomile Strect after a short ministry at Kensington, 
and next at the Poultry, the other spending his 


1 There was a third-son in the ministry, William Clayton, 
who did not occupy so prominent a position. 
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ministerial life in a long and successful pastorate at 
Walworth. The sons revered their father, and in 
some respects perpetuated his habits and style; and 
the sire was wont quaintly to say of them, that “one 
had the best stock of goods, and the other the best 
shop window.” They were types of a class chiefly 
known by Evangelical ministrations, by an exemplary 
discharge of pastoral duties, by a zealous support of 
catholic institutions, by gentlemanly demeanour, the 
result of inheritance and education, and by a large 
intercourse with ministers of other denominations. 
Side by side with them, though more pronounced in 
Dissenting principles, was Dr. Winter, a descendant 
of Thomas Bradbury, and a distant successor in the 
pastorate of New Court, Lincoln’s Inn. As an 
orthodox but not a narrow and exclusive divine, as 
a solid and instructive teacher, and a wise counsellor 
and friend, he was looked up to by other Churches ; 
and he frequently officiated at ordinations at the 
opening of places of worship, and on other public 
occasions. He gathered round him a goodly number 
of hearers, amongst whom might be seen a sprinkling 
of aristocratic citizens. 

Passing from the city, I turn to the suburbs, where 
Nonconformity during the first quarter of the century 
began to thrive as it had never done before. In 
Kensington a congregation arose under peculiar 
circumstances. A favourite coachman of George 
Jil., who used to place tracts in his master’s 
travelling carriage, being a decidedly religious man, 
and a Dissenter, gathered friends together for Chris- 
tian edification in a humble building. Afterwards, 
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assisted by the King’s ~head-gardener, and Mr. 
Broadwood, the pianoforte maker, this small Society 
built Hornton Street Chapel. Several Scotchmen 
being interested in it gave a Presbyterian character 
to the enterprise, but it afterwards developed into 
a decidedly Independent form. 

On the other side of London, at Peckham, Dr. 
Collyer was in the zenith of popularity. By a silvery 
tone of address, and by lectures written in a pleasant 
style, he attracted the notice, not only of the middle 
class, but of a few people of high rank, including the 
Duke of Kent and the Duke of Sussex, who treated 
him with marked kindness. William Orme occupied 
the pulpit of an old Congregational place of worship 
at Camberwell, and was remarkable for masculine 
eloquence. He retained habits of thought peculiar 
to Scotland, where he had been born and educated ; 
but though his preaching might be disquisitional, it 
was never dry.'~ He “added''to ‘the “dutiessofothe 
pastorate the secretaryship of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and in that capacity exhibited 
administrative power of the highest order, not only 
mastering details, but guiding and inspiring men, 
and occasionally manifesting a spirit of independence 
which some people knew not how to brook. But as 
an author he will be best known to posterity. Tis 
Lives of Dr. Owen and Richard Baxter give him a 
prominent place amongst ecclesiastical biographers, 
and his Lré/iofheca is known by bibliographers as a 
very useful compendium, 

I pass from ministers to colleges. Dr. Pye Smith 
and the Rev. William Walford were tutors at 
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Homerton. The former walked pretty closely in 
the steps of Owen and Thomas Goodwin, and looked 
rather suspiciously on some views held by Baxter 
and Howe. Conservative in doctrine, he was in 
advance of his brethren in criticism and_ science. 
He occupied a front place amongst English-German 
students of his day, and mastered most of the com- 
mentaries of the chief scholars of the “ Fatherland,” 
with a judgment discriminating and appreciative. 
His eminence as a Hebrew and Greek scholar 
rendered him an able critic of the Old and New 
Testaments; and his works on Zhe Scripture Teste- 
mony to the Messiah, and The Sacrifice and Priesthood 
of Jesus Christ, retain a high value, even when read 
in the light of modern scholarship. His courageous 
independence of judgment with relation to the 
canonicity of Solomon’s Song exposed him to anim- 
adversions, which he bore with exemplary meckness ; 
but his reverence for Divine revelation could not be 
surpassed, and his devout piety was so obvious as 
to be universally acknowledged. At a time when 
modern geology was regarded with suspicion, the 
temper of mind just indicated further appeared in 
reference to the antiquity of the earth, and the ex- 
tent of the Deluge; and in meetings of the British 
Association he was treated as a well-informed and 
unprejudiced geologist. In accordance with his 
scientific convictions, he interpreted parts of the book 
of Genesis ina manner then unusual, though common 
enough now. 

Mr. Walford was a good scholar, and in theological 
opinions followed, with reverent steps, the teachings 
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of both Butler and.Edwards, whose writings he had 
at his fingers’ ends. A foe to all which he counted 
enthusiasm, he preserved a devotional temper, and 
left behind him works on The Alethod of Prayer, 
The Book of Psalins,and The Epistle to the Romans. 
In Highbury College, Dr. William Harris was 
theological tutor to the time of his death, when 
Dr. Henderson, an eminent Hebraist, and author 
of commentaries on the Prophets, succeeded him in 
office ; Dr. Burder took the philosophical department, 
employing Dugald Stewart’s writings as favourite 
text-books ; and Dr. Halley, who afterwards became 
a popular preacher at Manchester, was for some 
years classical teacher. At a later period, he became 
principal of New College, St. John’s Wood. There 
was a third Independent academy, not in the neigh- 
bourhood just mentioned, but at Wymondley, Hert- 
fordshire, yet managed by a small body of trustees 
residing in London. It was originally under the 
care of Dr. Doddridge, and afterwards subjected to 
changes and removals, but throughout supported 
from funds bequeathed by Mr. Coward, a London 
merchant of the past century. It was for nineteen 
years under the care of William Parry, who was 
succeeded by a minister named John Atkinson. 
The academy towards the close of this period sunk 
into a state of confusion from want of discipline ; 
‘and for a time its reputation was shaded by un- 
favourable reports. Though at one period there was 
a leaning towards “frecthought” on the part of one 
or two trustees, their correspondence with the tutors 
indicated no disposition whatever to swerve from the 
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trust reposed in them.. I do not find, from an in- 
spection of college documents, that either of the 
tutors was accused of heterodoxy, though, under the 
later of the two, “freethought” made its appearance 
among the students. The reins were dropped, and 
insubordination arose. But if some students adopted 
questionable opinions, others were ultraorthodox, and 
not very charitable in judging their brethren. At the 
commencement of 1822 a more satisfactory state of 
things ensued. 

Leaving London for the provinces, we meet with 
both the old and new aspects of Independent Non- 
conformity. I shall illustrate this point by a reference 
to the city of Norwich. Down to the early part of this 
century, the only representation of Congregational prin- 
ciples was at the old meeting, where existed a Church 
which traced its origin to Commonwealth times. 
The aged pastor, wearing a full-bottomed wig, ruled 
his flock with rather high-handed notions ; and there 
lingered for many years traditions of his sitting to 
preach, and of his impressing the audience by his 
venerable appearance. A second Church was formed 
more than sixty years ago under the ministry of 
John Alexander, a young man of fervent piety. If 
the old pastor was a type of denominational conser- 
vatism, John Alexander represented denominational 
progress, Like David, he had a ruddy countenance ; 
his memory was filled with both thoughts and words, 
he was apt in quotation, and delivered his discourses 
in plaintive tones. His speech from first to last had 
a Nestor-like quality, falling gentle as a snowflake, 
without the coldness of its touch. He was a good 
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specimen of students educated at Hoxton by Dr. 
Simpson, a man remarkable for enthusiasm, who 
knew how to inspire as well as instruct. Another 
minister amongst the Hoxton students was Richard 
Winter Hamilton, of Leeds, a decided Calvinist, who 
employed a rare combination ‘of logical and imagina- 
tive faculties in the defence and illustration of his 
opinions. He was as daring as Augustine, and in some 
respects vehement like Martin Luther, only he ex- 
pressed his thoughts in a more artificial form than the 
latter was wont to employ. He was fond of classical 
allusions, had keen wit, could pun with dexterity, 
and a story never lost by his way of telling it. Though 
a sturdy Dissenter, he used to pay the High Church 
vicar, Dr. Hook, “a peppercorn rent of respect,” by 
calling on him once a year. It was a small tribute, 
sincerely offered by the one, and genially accepted 
by the other. James Parsons, of York, was con- 
temporary with Dr. Hamilton, and between them 
there existed a warm and constant friendship. Mr. 
Parsons had been educated in what was then called 
Idle, but is now Airedale College, near Bradford; and 
in the same county, at Rotherham, was another col- 
legiate institution. The trust-deed of Idle Academy 
provided that therein “should be taught and incul- 
cated the doctrines contained in the Shorter Catechism, 
composed by the Assembly of Divines convened at 
Westminster,” and that none holding different tenets 
should exercise any power or become students in the 


1 Forsome notice of Dr. Edward Williams, who presided over 
it early in the century, see Religton in England, vol. vi. p. 326. 
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college. In reference to the doctrines just noticed, 
thus enjoined as of authority, Dr. Hamilton ventured 
to exclaim: “From these rudiments of speculative 
and practical theology we have never diverged. These 
have been our solace and our song when persecution 
raged ; these have been our stay and anchor in the 
more dangerous period of the calm. They were the 
watch towers by day; they kept our forefathers 
secure when all around them frowned, and can only 
keep us spiritually minded now that all around us 
smile ; they made our dungeon sweet, and can only 
make our palace safe.” In this kind of theology 
Mr. Parsons was educated, and to it he substantially 
adhered so longas he lived. His popularity during his 
visits to London was amazing. About the year 1828 
congregations willingly waited for an hour beforehand 
to hear the tall, slim preacher open his lips. By sounds 
“which at first scarcely rose above a whisper, he caught 
attention and inspired curiosity, his audience being 
convinced that something would presently come 
worth hearing; people would-sit in breathless silence, 
panting for the end of sentences, which they caught 
gradually with more and more distinctness, until a 
pause in the shrill clear voice gave them an opportunity 
to relieve themselves by a slight cough or a change 
of posture. Then, by a fresh effort, every face would 
be turned towards him, and, with a hand behind the 
ear, Many a one would drink in the inspiration of his 
arguments and appeals. Over and above the interest 
of the truths he uttered, the. force of his imagination, 
and the felicity of his diction, there went forth from 
him a sort of mesmceric influence, a kind of electric 
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shock, which, as an old friend told me, made him feel 
as if he must grasp the pew with all his might to 
prevent being carried away by such a storm of elo- 
quence. The earnestness of his appeals was such 
as to make one think them irresistible, only that “the 
great refusal”—if I may use Dante’s words in reference 
to another subject—is so common amongst men when 
they hear Heaven’s message of mercy. His exquisite 
facetiousness led captive many a company, and one 
wondered sometimes how he could pass as he did 
from grave to gay; yet, looking into the depths of 
human nature, we see how opposite qualities are con- 
nected, how indeed one involves another. Dr. Rafiles, 
of Liverpool, was almost equally agreeable and popular 
as a public speaker and a parlour companion. He 
had a fine voice, and kept it in command, so that the 
tones of his utterance corresponded with the senti- 
ments of his discourse. He delighted in preaching at 
the opening of chapels, and on one of these occasions 
he said to me in the vestry, “ You see the old lion can 
roar still.” His delivery, when he had reached beyond 
his seventieth year, was truly surprising. He was a 
thorough wr/woso, With what zest he would spread 
out his autographs, his engravings, his books, and his 
other curiosities! With what enthusiasm he would 
dilate on the special preciousness of some amongst 
them! He loved travelling, and had considerable taste 
for the fine arts; but his noblest quality was found 
in his ministerial life, ever preaching the gospel, ever 
labouring to promote the salvation of souls. John 
Angell James, of Birmingham, was another Con- 
gregational leader of high distinction in those days. 
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A tablet to his memory placed in Carr’s Lane Chapel 
records that he preached the Gospel of Christ to two 
generations of men, not with eloquence of speech 
only, but by a life which reflected with constantly in- 
creasing lustre the image of his Lord. The “harmony 
between him and his flock was never once troubled 
during his long pastorate.” By his practical writings, 
which were translated into many languages, he made 
deep religious impressions on multitudes at home and 
abroad. Good men of all denominations loved him, 
for he loved the universal Church far better than any 
section of it. 

Turning from Birmingham to Bath, it may be ob- 
served that no Dissenters, and few Churchmen, went 
to the latter place without going to Argyle Chapel, 
where William Jay preached; Wilberforce and Hannah 
More were his occasional hearers, and _ his affectionate 
friends. He made an impression rarely equalled. 
His style innovated on old habits ; instead of meta- 
physical disquisition and laboured proofs, he, like his 
Master, taught the people in parables, and adopted a 
quaint mode of expression, which, without offending 
the taste, went home to the heart. His voice was 
organ-like, rich in power and pathos; and he not only 
won the praise of Wilberforce, but also excited the 
admiration of Sheridan and Rammohun Roy. I 
must not pass by the city of Bristol. It was re- 
markably favoured during many of the years covered 
by our narrative with the ministry of men ranking 
high in the annals of Dissent. William Thorpe, the 
opponent of Roman Catholic emancipation, was there ; 
so was Robert Hall for a while, attracting to the 
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meeting-house at Broadmead people from all parts 
by his wonderful sermons. John Foster also was a 
Bristol resident, and delivered lectures in the city 
such as, for originality of thought, resembled his 
Essays; and in 1824 John Leifchild removed from 
Kensington to become pastor of the Church assem- 
bling in Bridge Street. 

Besides men who filled principal posts were others, 
known and honoured in their own localities, but not 
much talked of by the outside world. On the banks 
of the Thames, where it flows round the castle cliff 
of Windsor, and past the thriving country town of 
Maidenhead, and hard by the pleasant village of 
Woburn, were three ministers, bound together by 
friendship, who in their time were exemplary in 
pastoral relations, and have left behind them me- 
morics kindly cherished by the descendants of those 
who enjoyed their intimacy. The first! was mild and 
gentle, a patient labourer in the Master's service, and 
winning the good opinions of his neighbours in the 
royal town; the second? was bold and determined, 
rebuking the wrong-doer, at times with untempered 
severity ; the third? was genial and consistent, gather- 
ing round him a goodly congregation of folks, busy 
in farms and paper mills. In the county of Suffolk, 
in the borough of Sudbury, lived one* who through 
a long life united with the character of a country 
‘gentleman who could handle a gun, that of a pastor 
diligent in dutics and beloved of his flock. And, in 


1 Alexander Redford. * John Cook. 
3 Joshua Harrison. 4 John Mead Ray. 
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the rising sea resort of Brighton, where Dissent had 
to contend with many difficulties, there laboured a 
man?! more widely known, who, with abundance of 
public spirit, was a zealous supporter of hospitals 
and other benevolent institutions; whilst, on the 
remote coast of Cornwall, at Falmouth, with its 
Italian-like bay, another of the brethren? not only 
attended to the interests of his own Church and the 
wants of the town, but looked upon the whole county 
as his diocese, and in return was looked up to by his 
own denomination as a revered efiscopos, an apos- 
tolic overseer. These men differed in their gifts 
and aptitudes, they were specimens of characteristic 
varieties, such as exist in the wide regions of spiritual 
life, they were none of them possessed of great in- 
tellectual power, or of much eloquence, or of what 
might be truly called theological scholarship; but 
they were intelligent, pious, and active, combining 
catholic charity with distinctive ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples, and zealous in promoting general education, 
forcign missions, and Bible circulation—objects not 
so popular then amongst religious people as they are 
at the present day. 

Of course, in selecting instances of ministerial 
efficiency, I do not forget that there were men of a 
different order; some with very small gifts, some 
manifesting little devotedness, and some chargeable 
with marked inconsistencies. A few cases of scandal 
occurred ; but they were only a few, and dismissals 


1 John Nelson Goulty. 
2 Mr. Wildbore. 
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from posts unworthily occupied followed speedily, 
almost always. 

After what has been said of the ministry, it is de- 
sirable to look at the Church and the social home life 
of Independents in general. They had their county 
associations, which in their action went further than the 
London Congregational Board ; for whilst the metro- 
politan union was confined to ministers, the pro- 
vincial unions included the laity as well. They were 
associations of Churches; and without destroying the 
independency of each community, without interfering 
at all with its internal liberties, they brought together 
the representatives of one or two united counties into 
a fellowship which afforded advice, encouragement, 
and co-operation. The members elected a committee 
and a secretary, who conducted business; and the 
annual meetings were often occasions of spiritual 
excitement. They were to Dissenters what visita- 
tions are to the Church of England. lLancashire and 
Gloucestershire stood in this respect high amongst 
other counties. 

Divine worship was held, at the opening of the 
century, in most places morning and afternoon, 
evening sermons being distinctive of Methodism ; so 
that gathering shadows and dimly burning candles 
in weeks near Christmas gave to the sanctuary a 
sombre and dull appearance. There was no desire 
for short discourses. The longer the better; if the 
preacher had not the gift of brevity, the congregation 
had the grace of patience. Prayers were almost as 
long as sermons, and psalmody was far from reaching 
the artistic pitch it has since attained. No organ 
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helped the voice, and the voice was little trained to 
keep time or tune. But the people, after listening to 
an acceptable preacher, went home contented and 
happy. The Lord’s Supper occurred once a month, 
and was conducted in the same manner as it had 
been aforctime.! In very few instances did the 
buildings make any architectural pretensions, being 
generally uninviting without and inconvenient with- 
in. In towns, pews were more comfortable than in 
villages; in the latter case there were many plain 
benches; and in some counties men and women sat 
in opposite galleries, the men in smock-frocks, the 
women in scarlet cloaks, In Essex and Suffolk there 
were many well-to-do farmers who used to drive 
some distance to chapel; and it was customary to 
provide arrangements for horses and gigs during 
service hours. Chapel openings and ordinations were 
high festivals. “ Feasts of the Dedication ” gathered 
people from all the country round, and consecrations 
of candidates for the ministry were popular. There 
was prayer and the laying on of hands, accompanied 
by three discourses—the first introductory, expounding 
denominational principles, the second addressed to the 
minister, and the third to the people, unfolding duties 
which arose out of their ecclesiastical relationship. 
Sunday schools became more and more common 
as the century advanced ; but places in which they 
were held were extremely inconvenient. Teachers 
were sometimes unintelligent, and discipline was 
imperfect; but there was a “spirit within the 


1 See Religion in England, vol. v. p. 449. 
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wheels.” Nor did another kind of work fail of 
success—t2tinerating it was called; not in the Metho- 
distical sense, but in this way. Zealous laymen 
would visit surrounding villages, and if they had not 
courage to deliver an address, they would read 
one of Burder’s village discourses, and thus the 
strength of a central Church was increased by 
making converts, and by an ingathering of them into 
one united fellowship. People were not encouraged 
to form Churches, and to “call” a pastor where they 
had no means of supporting him. They acknow- 
Iedged no divine right of ministerial starvation. 

The home life of the period has left behind some 
beautiful memories. Perhaps “distance lends en- 
chantment to the view;” but there must have been 
pleasant facts to inspire pleasant memories. Families 
were pervaded by a habit and disposition best defined 
by the word “ wnworldliness” + no expensive banquets, 
where large expenditure would have been easy; no 
late hours, where excuses for them might have been 
pleaded ; no questionable amusements, where youth- 
ful gaiety might have longed for such gratification. 
If Congregational society, in point of intellectual 
refinement, did not reach the highest standard of 
Presbyterianism, yet frequent reunions were held, 
especially book meetings, in Norwich for instance, 
where a Iellow of the Royal Society, an acute mcta- 
physician, a profound theological layman, and a 
critic of no mean order, might be met with in a 
snug parlour on a winter’s evening, holding conversa- 
tions which would have done no discredit to the best 
clubs in London. 
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The condition of the poor in the cities and villages 
of England was in those days deplorable, and the 
ignorant and lawless engaged in riots, especially in 
the agricultural districts. The price of bread drove 
the indigent into a state of desperation, and bread 
riots occurred in Norwich when I was a boy. Multi- 
tudes assembled together and paraded the streets, to 
the terror of peaceful citizens ; they marched to the 
new mills, on the river which cuts the provincial 
capital in twain, forced their way into the huge, ugly 
building, and seizing on sacks of corn and flour, flung 
them down into flushing waters below the bridge. 
Political excitement blended with economical dis- 
satisfaction, and in the north of England resistance to 
the Six Acts led to the horrors of the Peterioo massacre 
in 1819. The next year witnessed further disturbance, 
which penetrated into religious circles, and members 
of Independent Churches were caught within the 
eddies of the tempestuous whirlpool. “You have 
heard,” says an old minister, writing to his son, “ of 
the great and long-continued privations endured by 
very many in Lancashire, especially the weavers, and 
my people generally are of this description. Radical 
pamphlets have been circulated through the town, 
and the spouters came themselves, harangued the 
people, and so inflamed their minds that thousands 
were ripe for revolt and plunder. I am sorry that 
many,of our good people have been caught in their 
traps, and have imbibed and manifested a spirit very 
opposite to that of the gospel they profess.” 
Just before the Lancashire outbreak, in view of the 
troubled state of the country, as well as spiritual des- 
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titution in agricultural districts, a Home Missionary 
Society was formed in London in the year 1819. 
About a score of zealous men met together to con- 
trive some mode of benefiting their fellow-country- 
men at this era of peril and fear, and, after much 
discussion, they determined to send out agents into 
benighted corners. hey published a popular maga- 
zine in order to interest the common people, and, as 
the activity of their emissaries occasioned persecution, 
they had to seek the shelter of the law. 

At a still earlier period, a few persons of differ- 
ent denominations clustered round an Evangelical 
movement on behalf of the Sister Isle; and in 1814 
the Irish Evangelical Society was instituted. An 
Independent minister named Loader was appointed 
tutor of the Dublin Institute for training Irishmen 
to preach. His health failed after a short service, 
when he was succeeded. by Dr. Cope. Though 
fettered by want of funds, and other circumstances, 
this Society sent forth several efficient labourers ; and 
after a temporary suspension of effort, the work 
revived in 1832, under the influence of William 
Haweis Cooper and Dr. Urwick, two eminent In- 
dependent ministers in the Irish capital. 

loreign missions were zealously supported by the 
Independents, in connection with the London Mis- 
sionary Society.! Some fields of labour and some 
distinguished men stand out beyond others, and to 
such I must restrict my account. China and Morri- 


1 The origin of this Society I have described in the //#sfory of 
Religion tn England, vol. vi. p. 405. 
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son, Polynesia and Williams, are the only ones that 
it is possible to notice. 

Morrison conferred benefits upon Eastern literature 
beyond those immediately connected with our holy 
religion. As the Chinese are a literary people, and as 
Morrison was a literary enthusiast, it was hoped he 
might do something for the “Celestial Empire,” in 
both respects. He certainly did so, for he compiled 
a Chinese dictionary. At first he adopted Chinese 
habits, cultivated a tail, let his nails grow, used chop 
sticks, and walked in thick decorated shoes; but he 
soon found this brought him no advantage, so it was 
all dropped. He felt “a zeal which bore up his mind, 
and enabled him, by the blessing of God, to persevere. 
He possessed rather fortitude than enterprise, and a 
severe judgment rather than a vivid imagination or 
inventive fancy; hence, to use his own words, ‘he 
plodded on.” So desirous was he to acquire the 
language, that even his secret prayer to the Almighty 
was offered in broken Chinese.”1 The East India 
Company soon became annoyed at what Morrison 
did. Buta baptism of fire animated the missionary 
amidst wearisome toils, and he “went on his way 
rejoicing.” He founded the Anglo-Chinese College of 
Malacca in 1818; and the governor of the colony and 
other persons in authority were present at the laying 
of the first stone. He completed his Chinese Bible 
in 1819, and his Chinese and English dictionary, in 
six quarto volumes, in 1822. Ten years afterwards, 
he wrote: “I have been twenty-five years in China, 


1 Milne’s Retrospect, 
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and am now beginning to see the work prosper. By 
the press we have been able to scatter knowledge far 
and wide.”! 

Polynesia was the first field of labour undertaken 
by the Society, and its fortunes there were of a varied 
character. In 1809 all seemed hopelessly lost, but in 
a few years we find it recorded of Tahiti: “Aged 
priests and warriors, with their spelling books in their 
hands, might be seen sitting on the benches in the 
schools, by the side perhaps of some smiling little boy 
or girl, by whom they were now taught the use of 
Ictters. Others might be often seen employed in 
pulling down the houses of their idols, and erecting 
temples for the worship of the Prince of peace, work- 
ing, in companionship and harmony, with those whom 
they had so recently met on the field of battle.” 

The mission of John Williams, in 1816, marks an 
epoch in Polynesian history. He was a personal 
friend, and most of what I say is drawn from recollec- 
tions of his story as related by his own lips. Simple 
and unostentatious, and, in the worldly sense of the 
word, unambitious, he was enthusiastic, communica- 


tive, and genial—with a taste for science, and witha 


capability for striking out novel generalizations. He 
combined mechanical genius with high intellectual 
qualities, and he possessed a dexterous power of in- 
vention, with a versatile handiness, rarely equalled. 
Anecdotes which he related of the shifts he was 
driven to, and of expedients he devised to meet them, 
were as diverting as they were instructive. 


1 Memotr of Morrison, p. 275. 
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- Foremost amongst the facts of his life, and which 
he described with solemn earnestness, was his conver- 
sion. For he had been a careless youth ; and as he 
was listening to a sermon on one occasion, by acci- 
dent it would be said, the truth of God went home to 
his heart, and he became a new man. The change 
did not alter his intellectual, emotional, and social 
nature, it only gave a new bias to the faculties with 
which he had been endowed. After his conversion, 
Christianity stirred his mind and heart; in short, as in 
the case of St. Paul, for these are no worn-out terms of 
experience, "the lie he ~ lived inmecve esi” me lived 
“by the faith of the Son of God, who,” he could say, 
“loved me, and gave Himself for me.” His mission, 
as he always said, was first to Christianize the natives. 
“T preached my first sermon to them,” he adds, “from 
one of the most delightful texts of the Bible, ‘God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ It was a delightful sight,” he 
goes on to remark, “to behold from 1,500 to 2,000 
people, just emerged from heathenism, of the most 
uncultivated appearance, some with long beards, 
others decorated with gaudy ornaments, but all be- 
having with the greatest decorum, and attending, with 
glistening eyes and open mouth, to the wonderful 
story.” Do any ask, “Could uncivilized men make 
anything out of Christianity so simply, promptly, 
unpreparedly presented in their own tongue from 
foreign lips?” They could, for they did. No doubt, 
Christianity has depths and breadths and heights of 
mystery which only cultivated intellects can appre- 
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hend and appreciate. But it has a sunny surface, 
which catches the perception of a child, and can 
soothe the heavings of a savage breast. Its blended 
Divinity and humanity have an unrivalled charm, 
and the Life and Love, the Death and Redemption of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, when related unaffectedly, and 
with the whole mind and heart, exemplify—to take 
no higher ground—the poetical maxim, enforced by 
Matthew Arnold, that “there is an immortal strength 
in the stories of great actions.” This greatest of all 
actions, the salvation of a world, has proved its power 
to rivet the attention and to rouse the passions of 
Ilottentots and Hindus, Greenlanders and Esqui- 
maux. 

But Williams, when he had rehearsed the old, old 
story to the people of Raratonga, could not stop 
there. He knew and felt that, as the gospel was 
meant to guide wanderers into the promised land of 
truth and love, so also it was meant to develop and 
purify all gifts which lie buried, all aspirations which 
slumber in the rudest natures. Hence, the inner- 
most springs of his own native genius were touched ; 
and his inventiveness and skill were laid under con- 
tribution, to uplift and ennoble the daily life of the 
degraded southern races. In conversation with him, 
as in reading his book, you never missed the mis- 
sionary ; but found, at unexpected moments, the 
civilizer, the mechanic, the hundred-handed inventor 
of conveniences and comforts. He would tell you 
how he taught the natives to burn lime, to build 
a ship, to make a pair of bellows. These, and kindred 
incidents, he would vividly represent with inexhaust- 
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ible humour. Housesand chapels were erected under 
his superintendence. Candle-nut, bread-fruit, and 
cocoa-nut trees were turned to novel uses. The 
language was studied; the eight dialects of Eastern 
Polynesia were reduced to grammatical form. Books 
were written and printed. The Scriptures were 
translated into the vernacular, schools were estab- 
lished, laws and institutions were improved ; and, in 
relating what had been accomplished amongst the 
beautiful coral reefs of the Pacific, Williams always 


insisted that the Christianity of the people did not. 


arise out of their civilization, but that their civilization 
was an outgrowth of their Christianity.) The work 
carried on abroad reacted on work carried on at 
home. Though at first many Independent pastors 
looked with suspicion on missionary procecdings, and 
various objections, now almost forgotten, were urged 
against it, they gradually died out, and the whole 
denomination became bathed in a spirit of mis- 
sionary ardour. Tor some years it was common to 
hear those who had been “converted” to the mis- 
sionary cause, and those who had been “ revived” by 
its good tidings, testify to the benefits they had 
received through its generous inspirations. Many 
Churches were roused from apathy to work “with a 
will” for the good of others. Missionary meetings 
became common, auniliary Societies were formed, 
and anniversaries held where deputations went to 
argue, instruct, and appeal. Argument was. still 
necessary, sccing that doubters lingered in the field ; 


1 Williams’ martyrdom did not occur until 1839. 
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and at length objections to missions were so thrashed, 
that some were wearied with the noise of the barn- 
floor, When missionaries came home with simple 
tales, especially when Williams related his Polynesian 
adventures, crowded congregations were taken by 
storm, and cheers and laughter blended with tears 
and prayers, Missionaries, perhaps accompanied by 
native converts, through what they said on platforms, 
and by intercourse with friends in houses where they 
lodged, carried the contagion into remote corners, 
and made selfish people happy through a new-born 
love. 

Amongst Congregationalists there was more of 
life and activity than amongst Presbyterians, but 
they did not occupy the same position as their neigh- 
bours in point of culture and literary fame. Still they 
numbered a few who in this respect are worthy of 
notice. The Taylors of Ongar are to be distinguished 
from the Taylors of Norwich, and though not so well 
known now as they were in a former generation, 
they have not quite passed out of recollection. Jane 
and Anne Taylor’s hymns, once studied in every 
nursery, are still lisped by children. Their father, 
Isaac, wrote elementary books; and the edition of 
Calmet by Charles, brother of Isaac, holds its place 
in a library of learning. Isaac, san of the Ongar 
minister, before the year 1830, published his Evements 
of Thought, and his frstory of the Transmission of 
Ancient Books to Modern Times. The Gilberts of 
Nottingham were a branch of the same family ; and 
the Memoirs of Mrs. Gilbert, sister of Jane Taylor, 
and joint authoress of the hymns, is worthy of a 
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place side by side with Memorials of a Quiet Life. 
Josiah Conder was a staunch Independent, and an 
industrious literary workman. Poetry, editorship, 
criticism, history, topography—nothing came amiss 
to him ; but the chief pillar of his fame is found in 
his hymns, which are sung in thousands of churches 
at home, in the United States, and in our colonies. 
Beyond other members of the Congregational body, 
he associated and corresponded with illustrious literary 
men of his time, especially with Robert Southey. 
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CHAPTER X. 


BAPTISTS. 
1800-1830. 


HE third constituency represented by the three 

denominations consisted of Baptists. Baptists 
resembled Independents. Difference as to the sub- 
jects and the mode of baptism alone divided them. 
The Baptists of the metropolis had their own Board ; 
their Church order and worship were much the same 
as those of the Independents, and their country 
associations bore a strong likeness to such as were 
established by their brethren. Particular or Calvin- 
istic Baptists remained distinct from the General or 
Arminian Baptists ; and to prevent confusion, I shall 
notice the former first. 

There is more unity in Baptist history than in 
the history of Independents during the carly part 
of the century. Baptists had stronger sympathies 
with each other ; for their denominational zeal rallied 
round one distinct institute, the name of which ever 
shone on their banners. They, for the most part, 
co-operated more intimately, and with less diversity 
of organization and action, perhaps with a greater 
amount of esprit de corps; moreover, to any one 
writing their history at the period, they supply links 
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of connection in three controversies, which they 
carried on without destroying denominational unity. 
The hypercalvinistic controversy, the communion 
controversy, and the Serampore controversy were 
so many family discussions. 

In the first of these, Andrew Fuller and John 
Martin come prominently forward. Andrew Fuller, 
down to his death in 1815, remained the patriarch 
of his people. He lived at Kettering, preaching 
sermons from week to week, full of solid, striking, 
and oftentimes original thought. They might be 
too theological for some, but they were thoroughly 
appreciated by others, who really received a theo- 
logical education from their minister. Not a broad 
reader, he was a deep thinker; and it is related 
of him that when some one noticed the small- 
ness of his library and compared it with that of his 
Independent neighbour, he remarked, “Mr. Toller 
reads books, and I write them.” The works of Hussey 
and Gill, two sturdy Calvinists, had long been popular 
in Baptist congregations, teaching them that general 
exhortations to repent and believe the gospel were 
unwatrantable, because, from inability to discharge 
such duties, unconverted people were released from 
the obligation. “Attempts to call sinners to the 
obedience of faith were stigmatized as savouring of 
Arminian legality.”! So bad was the influence, that 
Fuller, in very strong language, said,* “had matters 
gone on but a few years, the Baptists would have 


1 Help to Zion's Travellers. Preface by Robert Hall. 
2 Memotrs of Andrew Fuller, by Morris, p. 214. 
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become a perfect dunghill in society.” He had been 
brought up in extreme opinions himself, and he 
could bear witness to their pernicious tendency. In 
opposition to errors, floating far and near, Fuller 
published, so early as 1785, his noted essay on The 
Gospel worthy of all Acceptation. The object of it 
was to establish the truth that men are under moral 
obligation to believe the gospel—a proposition so 
generally admitted, that most readers will wonder 
what occasion there could be to write on the subject. 
But there was occasion, and Fuller did his work 
admirably well. The book was attacked, and to 
these attacks the author replied. Only one of his 
antagonists need be noticed. John Martin was pastor 
of a chapel near Russell Square. There must have 
been good qualities in the man to secure, as he did, 
the affection and reverence of many who, half a 
century ago, used to speak of him in the warmest 
terms ; but he came under the lash of ‘his brethren 
for defective views of civil and religious liberty, and 
by his deference to distinguished persons who favoured 
him with their acquaintance. Robert Hall insisted 
upon the love of freedom as the main Nonconformist 
safeguard. “Let the Dissenters at large,” he said, 
in 1791, “remember they are a minority—a great 
minority, and that they must look for their security 
from that quarter, not from. the compliments of 
bishops, or presents from maids cf honour.”! In a 
note the writer adds, ‘“Some of my readers, per- 
haps, need to be informed that I here allude to 


1, Hall’s Works, vol. iii. p. 47. 
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Mr. Martin, who, like Mr. , has been considerably 
caressed by certain bishops, who have condescended to 
notice and to visit him. I think we do not read that 
Judas had any acquaintance with the high priests, till 
he came to transact business with them.” This is a 
clever thrust, but certainly it looks uncourteous and 
uncharitable; though on turning to the account of the 
transaction referred to as given by Mr. Martin him- 
self, and to circumstances related by his successor at 
Keppel Street,! one cannot be surprised that a 
person like Robert Hall should express himself 
strongly on the subject. With unfaithfulness to 
liberal principles, Mr. Martin coupled opposition to 
Fuller’s views of the gospel, though for a time he 
had himself adopted them. He published Thoughts 
on the Duty of Man relative to Faith in Jesus Christ, 
in which he represented “faith to be a gift rather 
than a duty; or not a duty, because it is a gift.” 
He had one short argument, “Will any man tell me 
that itis my duty to do that without Divine assist- 
ance which I can only do with?” Beyond this he 
could not advance a step. “When he lifted up his 
feet,” as Fuller said, “he was always careful to put 
them down’ again’ in the same place.”*. Fuller 
answered Martin, and Martin answered Fuller; but 
to dwell on the controversy would be wearisome. 
Enough has been said to indicate the relative posi- 
tion of the two men. Martin represented others who 
maintained erroneous principles, which were happily 


? See Irving’s History of the English Dapiists, p. 340. 
2 Morris’ Aemotr of Fuller, p. 236. 
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kept in check by Christian truths respecting holiness 
of life, which were logically inconsistent with High 
Calvinism. Theoretical Antinomianism did by no 
means invariably run into corresponding practice. 
Amongst upholders of high doctrine were found many 
persons exemplary in the inculcation and discharge 
of moral and pious duties, The tendency of a system 
is no doubt a test of its real character; but after a 
tendency has been logically established, it must be 
remembered that people are not always logical, and 
that they are sometimes better and sometimes worse 
than the distinctive systems by which they are com- 
monly known. 

The second controversy introduces us to Robert 
Hall and Joseph Kinghorn. Hall’s ministry at 
Leicester extended from 1809 to 1826, and it formed 
the most brilliant epoch of his life. Some of his 
most remarkable discourses were delivered in an 
humble edifice of that town in Harvey Lane. “ The 
advantage of knowledge to the humbler classes,’ 
and “Zhe death of the Princess Charlotte,” were 
themes which within those walls called forth bursts 
of the rarest eloquence. His fame ran through the 
kingdom and attracted numerous strangers from all 
parts, who travelled to Leicester on purpose that they 
“might enjoy one of his Sunday ministrations. His 
socicty was sought, and his retirement was invaded 
by enthusiastic admirers, whose interruptions he long 
bore with fortitude, but was at last compelled to defer 
such audiences until evening, when his work was 
done. It was at Leicester that he wrote his work on 
Terms of Cominunion, first published in 1815. The 
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point in dispute related to the limits of admission to 
the Lord’s Table amongst those who held Baptist 
opinions ; strict communionists confining it to those 
who had, as adults, been baptized by immersion, 
open communionists admitting to the Sacred Supper 
all consistently professing Christians, whether they 
had been baptized or not. He adduced reasons in 
support of open communion from the obligation of 
brotherly love, from express injunctions of Scripture 
respecting the conduct of Christians towards those 
of different opinions, from the fact that Pedobaptists 
are part of the true Church, from the circumstance 
that their exclusion was considered a punishment, 
from the impossibility of reducing strict communion 
to a general principle, and from the impolicy of the 
practice. This work on terms of Christian fellowship 
was succeeded, in 1816, by an essay on the essential 
difference between Christian baptism and the baptism 
of John, in reply to a plea for primitive communion, 
in which it was contended that in New Testament 
times baptism preceded participation in the Lord’s 
Supper, and an appeal was made to the baptism of 
John, before the institution of the Eucharist, as 
favouring the strict communion principle. It is 
common to look upon this controversy between Hall 
and Kinghorn as sectarian and ephemeral, but this 
is quite a mistake. Though, as to form, it certainly 
was limited, in the instance under review, to the 
Baptist body, the discussion really applies to the 
‘practice of almost every Church in Christendom, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, whether 
established or independent ; for most make baptism 
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aterm of communion. Before a person is allowed 
to receive the sacrament of bread and wine, he must 
be baptized with a baptism of water. Kinghorn might 
so far be regarded as representing Churchmen in 
general, whilst Hall advocated the rights of individuals 
in particular. Moreover, the doctrine laid down by 
the latter has a bearing on ecclesiastical discipline 
at large; it includes an answer to the inquiry, how 
purity of faith and conduct shall be preserved, with- 
out any infringement of the principles requisite to 
make every Church a portion of that sublime invisible 
society, the Church universal, constituted of all the 
members of Christ’s “mystical body.” 

Joseph Kinghorn was pastor of a Baptist Charch 
in Norwich, from 1789 to 1832. I have heard him 
compared in appearance to Dr. Priestley ; in some 
other respects Mr. Kinghorn would have regarded the 
comparison as no compliment, but Priestley was said 
to embody the idea of Ariel, suggested by Milton. 
Again and again I have thought of the same likeness, 
when reviving my recollections of Kinghorn. He was 
a Hebrew scholar; the city rung with his fame in 
this respect; and when the Duke of Sussex went 
down to the Norwich festival, a Baptist minister 
was introduced to him as a celebrity. They con- 
versed respecting the Hebrew ratidietoes in which his 
royal highness took great delight; but the worthy 
Baptist thought little of his royal fia iiesst scholar- 
ship. Kinghorn was almost worshipped by his con- 
gregation, who regarded him as a sage, and deemed 
it a high honour to receive him into their houses. 
He was a keen controversialist, without bitterness ; 
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and hence, in writing to a friend, he says, “I have 
spent about twelve days at Leicester with Mr. Hall. 
I am more than ever attached to him. I had the 
opportunity of perceiving that devotional spirit 
which, perhaps, few comparatively enjoy. We had 
some pleasant chat about his book, but could not 
convince each other. He said I must be numbered 
amongst the incurables. I told him he must expect 
an attack from Norwich. He was pleased to say, 
that he could not be replied to by a more respectable 
man than Mr. Kinghorn ; what he would write would 
be worth reading.” ! 
Kinghorn did write accordingly, and further 
publications by Hall and himself speedily followed. 
The Norwich minister contended that if obedience to 
arite be not a term of communion, which he said 
no one supposed, yet it was ordered by the highest 
authority as an evidence of submission to the author 
of salvation, and that a Christian’s confession is not 
made in Christ’s own way without it. He further 
insisted, that in every instance where the history of 
the first planting of a Church is detailed, it was com- 
posed of those who believed and were _ baptized. 
Baptism, he said, was intended to be a visible evidence 
of connection with the Christian Church. Though I 
totally differ from his conclusions, I do not think that 
justice has been done to his ability and acuteness. 
He had none of the eloquence of his friend, nor of his 
broad glances at principles in their harmony and 
‘relations, nor of Hall’s impassioned warmth; but, 


1 Wilkins’ Lz/e of Kinghorn, p. 355. 
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granted his premises, he was not unfair in his con- 
clusions. Nor could he be set down as narrow- 
minded. Nobody who knew him gave him such a 
character. His catholicity of spirit in all other 
matters except this one was unquestionable, and he 
could and did maintain, that “brotherly love and love 
to the image of Christ, will and ought to lead us to 
walk with others, as we walk in common in the ways 
of Christ ; or to show love to men at the expense of 
obedience to the directions of the Lord.” } 

The third Baptist controversy—that in 1828, with 
regard to the Serampore mission—need not detain 
us. But a reference to it is demanded, since it 
troubled the peace of the body for some years. It 
involved no question of principle. It was of transient 
though of bitter interest. It placed in antagonism 
some of the best men of the denomination, a few main- 
taining charges which they sincerely thought were 
true, and others denying those charges, because they 
said they knew them to be false. The accusations re- 
presented “an extensive revenue,” and large pecuniary 
resources as possessed by the Serampore College; and 
there was attributed to the brethren superintending 
it, the assumption of authority, and an indulgence in 
extravagant habits: The secretary and committee of 
the Society in England believed certain damaging 
reports, and the persons accused denied the allcega- 
tions. There were mistakes, lapses of Christian 
charity, and unjustifiable expressions of feeling on 
both sides; a lamentable rupture consequently en- 


1 Baptism a Term of Communion, pp. 18, 21. 
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sued, and the Serampore establishment became 
separated from the parent stem. Hall and Kinghorn 
were on one side; John Foster, the essayist, on the 
other. 
This mention of the controversy brings before us 

a more pleasant subject—the Baptist Missionary 
Society. It was founded at Kettering in 1792, and 
the man who took the lead in the enterprise is worthy 
to be had in everlasting remembrance. 

“A few years before the, end of: the piehieaah 
century, William Carey lived in a Northamptonshire 
village, and with the exercise of his humble trade as 
a shoemaker, he combined the study of Greek and 
Latin. Upon entering his workshop, one might have 
seen “a large map suspended on the wall, composed 
of several sheets pasted together, in which was entered 
every particular he had been able to glean relative 
to the characteristics, the population, and the religion 
of every country then known. While engaged in 
making or mending shoes, his eyes were often raised 
from the last to the map; and his mind employed 
itself in traversing the regions of the globe, musing 
on the condition of heathen tribes, and devising the 
means of evangelizing them.” In the House of 
Commons, one—no other than William Wilberforce 
—said of this once obscure individual, “that a sub- 
limer thought cannot be conceived than when a poor 


1 For information on the subject, see Cox’s /Yrstory of the 
Baptist Misston,; Hall's Works, vol. iv. p. 415, vol. vi. p. 189 ; 
‘eaeRs Life and Times of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, 


vol. il. pp. 303-396 ; and Life of Fohkn Foster, i. . p. 100, 
et seq. 
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cobbler formed the resolution to give to the millions 
of Hindus the Bible in their own language.” While 
Burke and Fox, with large political views, were in 
one way preparing for the future of our Indian 
Empire, Carey was working in another direction 
towards the same end. He became a minister, and 
preached one of those sermons the memory of which 
lives for ever, through qualities richer than eloquence. 
“Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch 
forth the curtains of thy habitations,’—that was his 
text; and the drift of his discourse is embodied in 
two brief sentences, which have gained an axiomatic 
currency amongst missionaries—‘ Expect great things 
from God,” “Attempt great things for God.” He 
was sent out by the Baptist Missionary Society, 
founded in 1792. In 1794 we find him at work in 
the Sunderbunds, erecting huts for his family on a 
piece of land cleared out of a jungle. Within an 
incredibly short space, this working man of the 
midland counties formed a class of pupils for the 
study of Sanscrit, Persian, and Bengalee. Five years 
afterwards he had a translation of the New Testa- 
ment, in the last of these languages, ready for the 
press. Four years later, when Pitt was prime 
minister, the college of Fort William received a 
permanent existence, in spite of the opposition of the 
East India Company; and, at the same time, we 
discover Carey on the staff of Oriental professors— 
a post which he maintained, with growing honour to 
‘himself and increasing advantage to the Institution, 
for twenty years. And, on one occasion, when the 
Governor-General took his seat in the throne room 
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of Calcutta, with learned Brahmins, and “ plumed and 
jewelled” Rajahs and officers, crowding round the 
steps of the dais, the modest missionary professor 
rose, and said; “I now, an old mah, Ravé lived” for 
a long series of years among the Hindus. I have 
been in the habit of preaching to multitudes daily, 
of discoursing with the Brahmins upon every subject, 
and superintending schools for the instruction of 
Hindu youth. The language is nearly as familiar 
to me as my own, and knowing them as I do, Il am 
warranted to say, that this college was wanted to 
complete the happiness of the natives under our 
dominion.” What, by means of that establishment, 
and by means of the Serampore mission, with Carey 
at the head, was accomplished through the culture 
of native intellect, and through the publication of 


Scripture in forty Oriental dialects, many an old 


Indian loves to tell. 

Missionary zeal led to the acquisitions made by 
Carey, and to all their literary consequences. The 
knowledge of languages was not the cause of his 
going to India as a teacher of Christianity; but his 
going there for this end was the origin of his sub- 
sequent Oriental erudition. The translation of the 
Scriptures is a necessary part of missionary effort ; 
and that fact, in the case of Carey and others, gave 
a strong impetus to the acquisition of foreign tongues, 
The motive which influenced them has played an 
important part in the history of Oriental studies 
during the present century. 

Carey followed the steps of Jerome and U!philas, 
of Wycliffe and Tyndale. What they did for Latins, 
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Goths, and Englishmen, he sought to accomplish for 
Hindus. Without question his work was imperfect, 
perhaps very imperfect. No early version can be 
otherwise. Even after years and years of labour, after 
repeated careful revision, flaws will be detected. The 
work lately executed in the Jerusalem Chamber shows, 
that after all which was effected by Wycliffe, and 
Tyndale; after all that followed in the Great Bible, 
the Genevan Bible, the Bishops’ Bible, and King 
James’ Bible; still the ripest scholarship and the 
most painstaking and patient diligence were requisite 
to correct inaccuracies and to supply defects. There- 
fore, nobody can wonder that Carey’s translations have 
been criticised, and that they needed much improve- 
ment. 

But we shall unjustly narrow the effect of his 
studies in the East if we do nct remember that they 
proceeded beyond circles of ecclesiastical thought. 
His Sanscrit grammar has been highly spoken of by 
competent judges; and to the importance of that 
language, testimony was borne in Carey’s time by 
Lord Wellesley, when he pronounced it “the source 
and root of the principal vernacular dialects through- 
out India.” 

Carey was the prince of Baptist missionaries, and 
took the lead in the Indian campaign; but others, 
not so well known to outside fame, are worthy of 
being enrolled with that Oriental scholar. Marsh- 
man and Ward were his companions when, in 1799, 
he started on his enterprise. Marshman was a poor 
weaver, but a man of insatiable intellectual curiosity, 
an omnivorous reader, with a prodigious memory, 
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which would have made a noise in literary circles 
had Marshman been one of the favoured ete. When 
he reached India, he laboured in company with Carey, 
entered into his plans, and helped him in his learned 
enterprises. He became acquainted with Henry 
Martyn, and arm in arm they would walk and talk 
together like brothers on the banks of the Hooghly. 
He boldly ventured on the study of Chinese, and 
actually translated the New Testament into that 
language as early as 1807. Ward had been con- 
nected with the English periodical press, and edited a 
provincial newspaper. Afterwards he studied for the 
ministry, with a view to missionary work, and offered 
himself to the Baptist Society. He started with 
Marshman and two others, in 1799, to join Carey at 
Serampore. He laboured assiduously in the trans- 
lation and printing of the Scriptures, and engaged 
in the study of Aindu Mythology, Literature and 
Antiquities, the result of which appeared in a publi- 
cation of four volumes with that title. In 1819 he 
revisited his native country, and died of cholera at 
Serampore in 1822. 

No favour at the outset was shown to these noble- 
minded men by Anglo-Indian authorities. On the 
contrary, they prohibited the establishment of a 
mission; but to their everlasting disgrace, and to his 
everlasting honour, the Danish governor of Seram- 
pore allowed them to reside in “7s settlement, and 
endeavoured to aid in the work they had undertaken 
to accomplish. It reflects sadly on the state of public 
opinion in this country, that the conduct of its repre- 
sentatives in the East could be tolerated for a moment. 
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Things had strangely changed when, years afterwards, 
Carey made his speech in the throne room of Calcutta. 

The men I have mentioned constituted the Seram- 
pore triumvirate, who figured largely in the contro- 
versy of 1807, when a famous war was carried on 
against the Indian mission. Between twenty and 
thirty pamphlets were published in a few months, and 
one string on which antagonists harped was, that the 
introduction of Christianity, and attempts at convert- 
ing the natives, imperilled the Eastern empire, shook 
the confidence of the natives, and was ike to ant 
rebellion.) “If it was said, “India was deemed 
worth preserving, we should endeavour to regain the 
confidence of the people by the immediate recall of 
every missionary.”1 Episcopal opinion was cited in 
favour of this opposition to impertinent missionaries. 
The late Bishop, of St. Asaph, it was, said, “a 
sound and orthodox divine, and one of the main 
pillars of our good old Church of England, depre- 
cated all such interference.” ? 

The Edinburgh Review opened its columns to help 
on the anti-missionary assault, and Sydney Smith, 


1 From a pamphlet by Major Scott Waring. 
2 Jird. Jt further illustrates the state of opinion on the sub- 


ject to cite the following passage: “The first sheet of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew was presented to the Governor-General, who, as 
the Serampore press was greatly in want of funds, was requested 


to head a subscription list for the printing of the Chintee version 
of the sacred Scriptures. After some deliberation, and fearing 
that such an act would be misinterpreted, he declined to do 
so, but readily subscribed for ten copies of a translation of 
the writings of Confucius, which Mr. Marshman had made.” 
—Protestaat Missions in. India, edited by Storrow, p. 72. 
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already referred to, wrote an abusive review. But 
the -Baptist Society had no lack of defenders com- 
petent to meet the enemy in the gate. Fuller came 
forward to the rescue; Hall addressed the chair- 
man of the East India Company ; and Adam Clarke 
wrote a pamphlet in support of Indian missions. 
When the renewal of the Company’s charter was 
under consideration in 1813, Kinghorn received a 
letter from Bishop Bathurst, in which he said, “The 
conduct of these missionaries at Serampore has been 
uniformly such as to entitle them to the assistance 
and favourable opinion of every man who has more 
at heart the real interests of vital Christianity than 
the spread of his own peculiar opinions. A sentiment 
like this, I well know, will expose the man who utters 
it to the imputation of lukewarmness and indiffer- 
ence to religion, and he may probably be reviled as 
hostile to it, and meet with the ill usage which Moses 
did, when he said, ‘ Ye are brethren: why do ye wrong 
one to another?’ but he must be content to bear 
this, and persevere in the practice of moderation and 
forbearance, waiting patiently for that hour when all 
our little prejudices and animosities will be over, and 
even our more generous affections also, save charity, 
which lives beyond the grave.” ! 

The purposes of the inimical party were in the end 
defeated ; the Baptist mission went on and prospered. 
Andrew Fuller was its mainstay to the end of life. 
He acted as secretary from its origin, in 1792, to the 


1 This letter is printed in the Life of Kinghorn, by Martin 
Hood Wilkin. 
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time of his death, in 1815. During that period he 
was incessantly engaged in managing its business, 
advocating its claims, travelling on its behalf through 
Great Britain from end to end, and carrying on a 
voluminous correspondence with the agents abroad. 
Some years after his death, a son of his had placed in 
his hands a folio volume by William Ward, one of 
the Serampore missionaries. “ This,’ said he, “is a 
copy of all the letters your father wrote to us at 
Serampore, transcribed by a Hindu.”! The tran- 
scriber was ignorant of the English language, but he 
faithfully covered six hundred pages, word for word, 
with copies of the original correspondence. Several 
of them have been printed, and they show the 
ceaseless care, the disinterested zeal, and the devout 
spirit of the writer. Legh Richmond said of some of 
Fuller’s missionary papers, they seem “like specimens 
from the midst of heaven by the angel in his flight, 
with the everlasting gospel in his hand;” and we are 
reminded of this bold eulogium as we think of the 
lofty evangelical love manifested in Fuller’s epistles 
to his missionary brethren, and of his large desires 
for the conversion of the heathen to the gospel of 
Christ. As long as he could hold a pen, he pea aued 
to write for the dearest object of his heart; twelve 
hours a day he sat at his desk, and shortly before he 
died, he exclaimed, as he left his pulpit, ‘ All is over ; 
my work is nearly over. I shall see you no more 

Once. more, however, he did enter the ie at 
Kettering, and preached. On the 7th of May, 1815, 


1 Memoirs of Fuller, by his Son. 
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he died, like Jacob, with his family gathered round 
him. 

Ryland died in 1825, and therefore neither he nor 
Fuller had to do with the Serampore controversy 
of 1825. At that period Marshman visited England, 
and represented the case of the brethren, he and 
Carey alone remaining of the original three ; Ward 
had entered into rest six years before. Marshman 
explained the facts of the case, for it was entirely 


-a question in relation to facts, and he satisfied many, 


but not all; his son tells us he returned to India 
“discomfited.” But under new arrangements the 
work went on, the Serampore operations being con- 
ducted separately between 1827 and 1837. Exten- 
sive efforts were carried on in other parts of India. 
John Foster, the essayist, and John Sheppard, of 
Frome, another well-known author, steadily promoted 
the Baptist mission. One portrait may stand for 
both. Each was reticent as to spiritual experience. 
Neither of them was much more than an occasional 
preacher, though Foster, for a short time, had a 
pastoral charge. The second caught part of the 
mantle and much of the spirit of the first. “It was 
a touching sight, when Sheppard’s venerable form, 
refined alike in its outline and attitude, was discerned 
rising in the same pulpit (at Frome) from which, 
two-thirds of a century before, John Foster had given 
him the model of sacred eloquence which in form at 
least the pupil more than equalled.”! Sheppard’s 
Thoughts aided the devotion of many friends. 


1 Memoir prefixed to Sheppard’s 7houghés. 
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Foster’s Essays penetrated beyond the ranks of dis- 
sent. Catherine Stanley, mother of the late Dean, 
was greatly struck with these productions when they 
first came out; and then in 1809 she says, “I am in- 
clined to pass over all faults of language in Akenside 
and Foster (with many other authors I could name, 
Wordsworth and Southey for instance), for the sake 
of ideas which they may occasionally express ill. I 
have been more delighted with Foster, on reading him 
again, even than I was before; his manner of thinking 
comes nearer to my own feelings and thoughts than 
any book I ever read.” “I value him, not only for 
the reflections which he makes himself, but for those 
which he invariably leads me to make upon my own 
character every time I take him.”! 

There were other institutes, besides that for the 
conversion of the heathen, which the Particular Bap- 
tists established, attaching to each of them a denomi- 
national title, indicative of the principle of their 
fellowship, and also manifesting the importance they 
attached to it. 

Like the Presbyterians and the Independents, they, 
or at least the most influential portion of the body, 
had been careful to provide: for the education of 
candidates for the ministry. The Bristol Academy 
originated during the earlier years of the last century; 
and in 1804 the Northern Baptist Education Society 
was formed ; Bradford, in Yorkshire, being chosen as 
the site of another “school of the prophets.” The 
commencement was on a small scale, but the number 
ER > RR as Se ee oe ee 


1 Memoir by her son, p. 131. 
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of students increased, and public confidence advanced 
so that in 1824 a new building was necessary, and 
the Academy, or College, as it came to be called, rose 
to greater importance than before. For many years 
Baptists united with Pedobaptists in supporting the 
Evangelical Magazine ; but in 1809 it was thought 
expedient to issue a periodical called the Baptist 
Magazine, “because intended to be a repository for 
the Baptists’ use.” Started in the West of England, 
it was in ¥813 removed to London, and placed under 
an editorial committee. Coeval with the rise of this 
publication was another enterprise, through which 
the London Education Society merged in the Institu- 
tion at Stepney. It was not to rival similar provincial 
undertakings, but to provide for the wants of the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood. In 1810 the 
scheme was announced; in 1812 we find it in working 
order, 

In 1812 “a general association of the Particular 
Baptists” was projected, and a meeting in Carter 
Lane, Southwark, carried the project into execution. 
The promotion of Christianity in general, and the 
interests of the denomination in particular, were the 
professed objects, “both with a primary view to the 
encouragement and support of the Baptist mission” ; 
thus evangelization abroad became a bond of union 
at home. It has proved so in a number of in- 
stances. 

Two years had scarcely passed, when another field 
was selected. The Baptist Irish Society commenced 
in the year 1814, and both Fuller and Ryland sup- 
ported it, their approval being practically expressed 
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by a donation from funds in the hands of their 
missionary committee. Joseph Ivimey, to whom, 
it seems, the institution owed its origin, became 
secretary ; and Andrew Fuller sent a letter of advice 
recommending more anxiety about men and measures 
than about pecuniary supplies, and he drew encour- 
agement from the fact that contributions at the 
first meeting exceeded the memorable collection 
at Kettering in 1792. | 

Especially solicitous for those of their own house- 
hold, building up the Baptist interest wherever they 
could, the leaders were not deficient in Catholic 
sympathies; and to them, especially the pastor of 
the Baptist Church, Hackney, Dr. F. A. Cox, must 
be ascribed a brilliant effort in 1817 to celebrate 
the third century of the Protestant Reformation. 
That year was chosen, I suppose, because in 1517 
Luther begun his attack on the sale of indulgences 
by Tetzel; but stress was laid on the 30th of 
December, being, as was said, “ the day of the death 
of Wickliffe, our British Reformer, justly celebrated 
as the morning star of the Reformation.” A mecting 
of all denominations was held, at that date, in the 
large room of the London Tavern, under the presi- 
dency of the Duke of Sussex. No less than seventeen 
resolutions were passed, whether altogether or in 
succession I do not know, but all expressive of 
Protestant scntiments, and of glowing sympathics 
with the old Reforming heroes of Germany, Switzer- 
land, England, and Scotland. They were drawn up 
by Mr. John Wilks, secretary of the Protestant 
Society ; and after they had been passed, thanks were 
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returned to the Baptist friends with whom the pro- 
posal for the commemoration originated. 

With’ some of these proceedings, especially those 
which prepared for the union, the name of Dr. Rippon 
is associated. He presided over a congregation in 
Carter Lane, Tooley Street, near St. Olave’s Church— 
a neighbourhood once covered with proud ecclesi- 
astical edifices and garden grounds. He derived 
some importance from his being the immediate 
successor of Dr. Gill, the great Rabbi-commentator ; 
and it adds something to the interest of Rippon’s 
name that the present Rev. C. H. Spurgeon is a 
successor in the pastorate of his church. In himself, 
the divine who came between these two celebrities is 
worthy of notice. He was educated in the Baptist 
Academy at Bristol, and came to Carter Lane in 
1773, immediately after Dr. Gill’s death. He main- 
tained an extensive popularity for many years, and 
took a leading: position among the ministers of the 
day, preaching often on public occasions of interest. 
His sermons are said to have been remarkable for 
their “ vivacity, fervour, quaintness, and point.” He 
was known by his contemporaries as editor of the 
Baptist Annual Register, which preceded the Baptist 
Magazine; but he is better known to posterity as 
editor of a collection of hymns. Some years ago 
Rippon’s Hymn-book was as commonly used by 
Baptists as that by Watts was used by Independents 
Not that Rippon was a poet; he only compiled, but 
what he did in that way must have been judicious, 
seeing that his work obtained a large circulation, It 
is curious that Carter Lane and Mazepond should 
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have been the hotbed of troubles about hymnology. 
The people at the latter place objected altogether 
to the service of song. Members of the church 
complained to Dr. Gill of the tunes which they were 
required to sing. “What tunes,” he asked, “would 
you like?” “David’s tunes,” replied the com- 
plainants. “Well,” rejoined the Rabbi, “if you 
will get David’s tunes, we will try them.”! The 
unpopularity of singing must have abated in Rippon’s 
day, but the contemporary hymns were not suited 
to his taste. It is the labour he bestowed upon 
their improvement which has given him such fame 
as he possesses. His musical efforts are not so 
generally known. We are told of the close of the 
last century, that “the most extensive manufactory 
of tunes was at Dublin,” in Lady Huntingdon’s 
chapel, where the choirs were supplied by certain 
lady composers. Rippon went to preach there, 
and being introduced to these modern Miriams, 
obtained from them the tunes they had composed. 
These tunes, together with adaptations of secular 
music, were sources of what has been called “the 
strange medley” sung in churches and chapels for 
fifty years afterwards. Some of them caught the 
public ear, and were extensively employed. What 


1 In New England many congregations split on the musical 
question. “If we once begin to sing by note,” they said, “ the 
next thing will be to pray by rule, and then comes Popery.” 
The interposition of the General Court was, in some instances, 
necessary to quiet disturbances arising from the proposal to sing 
by rule. (Zhe Church of Hartford, p. 75.) Singing “ by rule,” 
instead of “singing by ear,” referred to the use of musical notes. 
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Rippon obtained at Dublin, it seems, chiefly composed 
his Collection of Tunes, first published in 1791. Carter 
Lane was favourable to longevity: Gill was pastor 
for fifty-one years, Rippon for fifty-four. The old 
mecting-house had to make way for the present 
London Bridge, and the congregation migrated to 
New Park Street. Rippon continued to preside over 
the people till his death in 1836, at the age of eighty- 
five. 

Before I conclude my account of the Particular 
Baptist denomination, it is proper to add that in it 
were some of the most advanced advocates of liberty 
and reform to be found in the country during a time 
of great political excitement. At the commencement 
of the century three ministers of the denomination 
distinguished themselves by opposition to the policy 
of Mr. Pitt. As early as 1793 Robert Hall published 
an Apology for the Freedom of the Press and for 
General Liberty, in which he advocated reform, in- 
cluding annual parliaments and universal suffrage, 
and also attacked the principle of establishments with 
unsparing severity. Repudiating the theology of 
Price and Priestley, he eulogised them as friends of 
liberty and victims of intolerance; and on_ that 
account incurred bitter censure when he republished 
the Apology in 1822. But though his political prin- 
ciples remained unaltered, the only new production 
which he published on the subject was in reply to an 
attack on his character for having reprinted the essay 
first published in 1793. Mr. Winterbottom, a Baptist 
minister who had been imprisoned for libel before the 
beginning of the century, continued a firm advocate 
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of his early opinions, and attracted round him the 
friends of freedom when he visited different parts of 
the country. And Mark Wilks, who for many years 
was contemporary with Mr. Kinghorn at Norwich, 
was a well-known champion of the Liberal party in 
that city, zealously supporting the candidature of 
the famous Mr. Windham when he was a consistent 
Liberal, and as zealously opposing that gentleman 
when he changed his views. 

A number of General Baptists, in the year 1770, 
were formed into a distinct body, under the name 
of “the New Connexion.”! They were Evangelical 
Arminians, and Daniel Taylor stood at the head of 
this body. They believed in “the threefold distinc- 
tion of the Divine nature,” but objected to the use of 
the word “persons.” They recognised the atonement 
of Christ and the work of the Spirit, and declared 
that God had from the beginning appointed believers 
to salvation, but that “ His choice was made accord- 
ing to His foreknowledge.” They defined a Church 
as consisting of faithful men, competent to manage 
their own affairs; but they grouped their Churches 
into districts, and held annual conferences, which, 
after being limited first to ministers and then to 
Church officers, were opened to members, so far 
resembling the Swiss cantons, where all the men 
make a parliament. Changes in organization, and in 
minor arrangements, seem to have been by no means 
uncommon. 

The denomination did not widely spread its roots 


1 See Religton in England, vol. vi. p. 357. 
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in London. There, in the eighteenth century, were a 
few General Baptists of the old stock, but the con- 
pregations became extinct one after another, and it 
is remarkable how almost completely they had dis- 
appeared when the century expired. One minister, 
holding General Baptist views, presided over a church 
in Elim Court, Fetter Lane, where he gathered a 
flourishing congregation; and we are informed that 
behind the pulpit was an organ, “which appendage 
was found in few other places of worship amongst 
recognised Dissenters.” What follows is enough to 
shock our sanatory sensibilities. “ As the building is 
raised several feet from the ground, the space under- 
neath is formed into a vault for the burial of the 
dead 

Daniel Taylor came to the East of London and 
carried on his ministry in Church Lane, Whitechapel, 
for several years. He was a man of superior natural 
abilities, and did what he could to overcome defects 
in early education by diligent theological reading. 
He opened an academy in 1798, but the number 
of students was very small, the denomination not 
seeming to sympathise with its founder in a desire 
for educated teachers. When he had reached his 
seventieth year, he proposed to resign his office ; 
and in a discourse at Loughborough, in 1807, he 
sketched the kind of person he wished to see as his 
successor. As there was no response to his appeals, 
he continued to officiate as tutor to the end of life.® 


1 Wilson, Aizstory of Dissenting Churches in London, vol. ili. 


Pp. 474. 
7 Bogue and Bennett, “History of Dissenters, vol. ii. p. 540. 
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As at the beginning of the denomination, so after- 
wards, the midland counties, with parts of Yorkshire 
and Lincoln, absorbed its main strength, though in 
Kent and Essex, as well as in London, were a few 
small congregations. In the former of these chief 
divisions, revivals were of occasional occurrence; for 
a good deal of Methodist fervour obtained amongst 
the people, and their church life differed from that 
of General Baptists in times of yore. The number 
of converts and accessions varied as the spiritual 
thermometer rose and fell. Adam Taylor, chronicler 
of General Baptist history, is very honest in the 
relation of his facts, and mentions a number of in- 
stances where spiritual decline and the disturbance 
of harmony brought discredit upon the communities.} 

John Gregory ' Pike distinguished himself as a 
pastor in the town of Derby, where he attracted 
a considerable audience. He published a number 
of books which attained a large popularity; and, 
amongst them, his Perswaszves to Early Picty was 
for some long time a favourite with Evangelicals in 
general, There is another and still more valuable 
monument of his influence and worth in the General 
Baptist Missionary Society, of which he may be said 
to have been the founder. It commenced in 1516, 
and Orissa, the seat of Juggernaut, was selected as 
the field of its operations—a daring adventure, re- 
Alecting credit on the heroism of those who attempted 
soforlorn ahope. In May, 1821, two brethren, named 


1 See History of the English General Baptists, vol. ii., by 
Adam Taylor. 
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Bampton and Peggs, proceeded to Cuttach, the prin- 
cipal town in the territory of the frightful god. The 
implied patronage of idolatry on the part of the 
British Government,—which levied a tax on pilgrims, 
and thereby supported disgusting forms of worship,— 
threw enormous obstacles in the way of the little 
band ; but, shifting points of attack, and reinforcing 
their numbers from time to time, they carried on their 
crusade, not only by preaching, but by establishing 
schools and orphan asylums. Though the mis- 
sionaries had to wait for six years before any 
Hindus were converted, the long night of toil was 
followed by a hopeful dawn, and the mission is re- 
ported to have produced “teachers and preachers of 
no mean order.’ Villages were formed for the 
reception of native Christians, as a remedy for the 
evils of caste; and the Scriptures were translated 
into the Orissa tongue. 

There were at the beginning of this century a few 
Sandemanian Baptists in England. They adopted 
the peculiar views of faith inculcated by a Scotch 
theologian named Sandeman, who gathered Socicties, 
not only at Edinburgh, but in Liverpool, Chester, 
Hull, Beverley, Nottingham, and other towns. Some 
Scotchmen of this class hired a room near Red 
Lion Square, London; and at the beginning of the 
century worshipped in Red Cross mecting-house, 
where they had two ministers, whom they called their 
bishops. They had a teacher beside, and used to 
dine together on Sundays, before breaking bread in 
the afternoon—thus adopting somewhat the primitive 
fashion of love feasts before communion. Sande- 
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manians also followed the early Christians in giving 
the kiss of charity ; not at every communion, but upon 
admission to membership. 

Michael Faraday was aSandemanian. His parents 
belonged to that communion, and in the highest 
glory of his scientific career he never” forsook the 
Church of his father. He became, at a later date 
than is reached by this volume, a preaching elder, 
but did not carry into his pulpit the eloquence of the 
classroom. “His object seemed to be to make the 
most use of the words of Scripture, and to make 
as little of his: own as he could.”! “There is no 
philosophy in my religion,” he wrote to a lady who 
wished: to, become ‘his: disciple. “I am of a very 
small and despised sect of Christians known, if known 
at all, as Sandemanians, and our hope is founded on 
the faith that is in Christ. But though the natural 
works of God can never, by any possibility, come 
in contradiction with the higher things that belong 
to our future existence, and must, with everything 
concerning Him, ever glorify Him, still I do not think 
it at all necessary to tie the study of the natural 
sciences and religion together ; and in my intercourse 
with my fellow-creatures, that which is religious and 
that which is philosophical have ever been two 
distinct things.”? 

Seventh-day Baptists, so called from their obser- 
vance of the Jewish Sabbath—a sect which arose 
in England during the Commonwealth—propagated 


1 Life and Letters, vol. il. p. 100. 
2 Jbi., p- 195. 
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their views as far as Rhode Island, America, and 
perpetuated their existence in this country down to 
a recent date. A curious case arose about 1830. 
There were meeting-houses in Mill Yard, Goodman’s 
Fields, and in Still’s Alley, Devonshire Square, occu- 
pied by two congregations of this class. At the 
date mentioned each had dwindled down to a handful. 
In Mill Yard there were three men and seven women, 
the three men nephews of the minister, and five of 
the seven women members of the same family. The 
three men attended Episcopalian worship, but con- 
tinued to join in seventh-day communion. The 
minister died. The meeting-house was shut up. 
The property was thrown into Chancery. Unfor- 
tunately there was an endowment connected with 
the building. New trustees were appointed; they 
advertised for a minister, and employed an Indepen- 
dent to officiate till a fitting Sabbatarian could be 
found. So things went on until only seven females 
remained, and sometimes not more than three were 
presentat worship. Were the seven women a Church? 
That question was referred for decision to the general 
body of Dissenting ministers in London, who chose 
a committee to try the case. There were pleadings 
and counter-pleadings. The report of a single speech 
on one of the days covered 128 folios; and the 
committee decided that the seven women formed a 
Church, and were entitled to retain the property. It 
showed how far a principle may be pushed, and how 
endowments may be abused. Had such a hearing 
taken place in a court of law, it would have been 
a cause célébre, and would have found a conspicuous 
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- place-in our law books.'! “Mr. Black, a well-known 
literary archeologist, for some time engaged at the 
Record Office, and in Dr. Williams’ library, belonged 
to this community. 


1 Fosiah Conder, a Memoir, p. 261. 
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CHAPTEReXI: 
CALVINISTIC METHODISTS. 
1800-1830. 


HE Evangelical section of the Establishment, and 
the professors of Evangelical Dissent, were sepa- 

rated by no distinct line at the opening of the century. 
“The Clapham sect” and the Barley Wood circle 
admitted Nonconformists to their friendship, and a 
typical example of this occurs in the case of John 
~ Thornton, Henry Thornton’s father, who was intimate 
with William Bull, of Newport Pagnell, and some- 
times took him as a companion on long excursions. 

There were sacred buildings resembling chapels of 
case, where the mode of conducting worship left un- 
initiated visitors doubtful as to where they were. 
The Church service was read by a surpliced minister, 
and the announcement might be heard, “ The rector 
or vicar of so and so will preach here next Sunday.” 
There were towers in the border country which 
Englishmen might call Scotch, and Scotchmen call 
Ienglish; and so there were Dissenters whom their 
brethren called Churchmen, and Churchmen whom 
their brethren called Dissenters. 

Along the broad strip I will endeavour to conduct 
my readers, 
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In Clerkenwell parish a curious structure exists, 
which was more curious a hundred years ago. It had 
been a pantheon, with the goddess of Fame on the 
top of the dome. It was surrounded by tea gardens, 
which did not answer, and the proprietor turned his 
pantheon intoa chapelofease. That did not succced, 
and in 1774 the Countess of Huntingdon bought the 
property, made the building a sort of cathedral for 
her “connexion”; and at the same time occupied as 
a residence the adjoining house, then covered with 
jasmine,—in fact, a snug rural retreat. After her 
death the place was continued for the use of her 
ministers, who gathered within the walls large con- 
gregations, the music being made attractive by a 
well-known organist, named Shrubsole. 

Spa Fields was the centre of a circle sweeping over 
the country containing like buildings used for like 
worship. 

Tottenham Court and the Tabefnacle in Moor- 
fields, built for George Whitefield, did not belong to 
the Countess’ trust ; but the congregation which met 
at the former place resembled his followers in their 
mode of worship. Originally it was registered “tor 
the use of Nonconformist congregations calling them- 
selves Independents”; because a licence could not 
be obtained for it unless some denominational title 
was adopted. This was assumed as most appro- 
priate—though, in fact, the people worshipping pee 
came nearer to Mcthodists than Independents. They 
were so far Independent, that they were free from 
external control ; but they had little or no sympathy 
with the Independent Board, nor did they allow com- 
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municants a voice in ecclesiastical affairs. Power 
rested in the hands of “managers.” Whitefield’s 
name was so potent, that whilst those who filled his 
pulpit were animated by his memory, hearers were 
content if they recognised in the preachers’ sermon 
the old Evangelical ring, and did not care much 
for church order. Churchmen and Dissenters met at 
the communion table; and Bacon, the sculptor, a 
friend of Richard Cecil’s, was buried beneath the floor. 
Before the century closed, Matthew Wilks became 
minister of both chapels. His curious physiognomy, 
harsh voice, and pointed sayings could not easily be 
forgotten ; and these, with odd anecdotes of his social 
life, lingered long after he was gone. A much-talked 
of sermon which he preached for the London Mis- 
sionary Society led to the establishment of local 
auxiliaries. He chose for his text, “Seest thou what 
they do in the cities of Judah and in the streets of 
Jerusalem? The children gather wood, and_ the 
fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead their 
dough, to make cakes to the queen of heaven, and to 
pour out drink offerings unto other gods, that they may 
provoke Metoanger.”! The practical point urged by 
the preacher was that if men and women, old and 
young, were all busy in the service -of idolatry, how 
much more ought we all to be so in the service of 
the true God. For many years Wilks was sole 
minister; then he had a minister named John Hyatt 
as a colleague, whose ministry proved very effective. 
Rowland Hill, virtually a Calvinistic Methodist, 


1 Jeremiah vil, 17-19. 
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was vigorously at work in Surrey Chapel throughout 
the period under review. He never cared much for 
ecclesiastical rules, and would have liked to remain in 
the Establishment could he have been allowed full 
liberty of action. The only restrictive article in his 
trust deed was that the preaching should agree with 
the doctrinal articles of the Church, and that ministers 
of different denominations should officiate in the pul- 
pit. The Liturgy was read on Sunda However 
eloquent might be his substitutes, saM aie was more 
popular at “ Surrey” than its builder. He continued 
to preach, like John Newton, till the infirmities of age 
became too heavy to bear. I remember listening to 
him about the year 1828, when he had reached the 
age of eighty-three. The building was crowded to the 
doors, and when the venerable apostle with difmculty 
ascended the pulpit stairs, followed by his servant, 
every eye was fixed—for he was something to look 
at. His white hair, beaked nose, and pierci: 

made a striking picture as he gazed on his audience, 
holding his spectacles with one hand, and shading his 
brows with the other. As soon as he began, his voice 
penetrated every corner. His sermon was rambling, but 
full of good things. In one part he addressed you a 
people, saying, perhaps they were about to set up 
housekeeping, and there was one piece of ein 
he would recommend—the looking-glass of a good 
conscience, kept clean and bright, in which they might 
see themsclves pleasantly reflected. Now and then 
he proceeded with difficulty, as if at a loss, and kept 
looking at the clock to sce how time went on; yet 
nobody seemed weary or disappointed. There was 
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so much in what the man was, as well as in what the 
man said—like St. John, who could chain the attention 
of Ephesian Christians with the simple words, “Little 
children, love one another.” Almost to the end of 
life he continued to travel, loving much—on his 
way to Wotton-under-Edge, where he had a second 
chapel—to stop at Windsor and get some Eton boys 
to hear him. He would talk afterwards of his own 
Eton days, and how when at school he attended prayer 
meetings in the cottage of a poor woman whom he 
made one of his pensioners until the day of her death.! 

Evangelicals, whether in the Establishment or out 
of it, were as welcome as his friends; and nothing 
pleased him more than to speak one day in a parish 
church, and the next in a Nonconformist meeting- 
house... He died in the year 1831. 

Another instance of Calvinistic Methodism could 
be found in Orange Street. Next door to the house 
in which Sir Isaac Newton lived there remains a 
building which has met with strange fortunes. It 
belonged originally to the French refugees ; then it 
was used by the famous Toplady for a Sunday and 
Wednesday evening lecture; then it was occupied by 
Richard Cecil—all the time continuing French pro- 
perty. A preacher at the Lock, named De Coetlegon, 
would have taken it, but the vicar of the parish would 
not allow it; and at last it was secured by some 
Evangelicals of no pronounccd ecclesiastical opinions. 

They fitted it up in the “Lady Huntingdon” fashion. 


This I learned from my father-in-law, who entertained 
Rowland Hill on his visits to Windsor. 
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A large congregation was gathered by preachers who 
officiated for a certain number of Sundays, the affairs 
being under the control of a committee of Church- 
men and Dissenters. 

Another place of this sort invites a passing glance. 
Islington is said to have been in a bad spiritual con- 
dition at the opening of the century, before Daniel 
Wilson went there; and a few pious people secured 
a chapel in Highbury Grove, where they invited, as 
their minister, a young man who had been a Metho- 
dist local preacher. This was Thomas Lewis, who 
preached with effect until 1804, when he was ordained 
at Orange Street Chapel. A larger building than 
that in .the grove was soon required, and the 
congregation erected Union Chapel, in Compton 
Terrace, where a remarkable service occurred at the 
opening. The vicar of Olney, Mr. Gauntlet, read the 
Church service and preached in the morning ; and in 
the evening a Presbyterian from St. Mary's Abbey, 
Dublin, led the devotions, after which Dr. Bogue, 
of Gosport, delivered a sermon. Buildings for the 
kind of worship conducted there were not often of 
an ornate description; but this had some unusual 
decorations, for the pastor wrote in his diary: “The 
remarks made by some people on our new chapel— 
on what they call its finery, and on so much money 
being expended on one place, when so many parts 
of the country are destitute of even a commodious 
house—are things which pain me.”? Then he pro- 


1 The old Union Chapel, Islington, has made way for the 
large church in Compton Terrace, where my friend Dr. Allon 
is now minister. -He succeeded Mr. Lewis. 
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ceeds to apologise for what had been done. It would 
need no apology now, and it just illustrates the 
temper of the times amongst united Evangelicals. 

At the beginning of the century there was another 
mode of action which brought together a few Episco- 
palians and Nonconformists. It differed from the 
Bible Society and the Tract Society, being instituted 
for preaching the gospel, and beyond that for training 
up young men to preach, apart from sectarian views. 
They were to be itinerant missionaries, persuading 
people, not to be Churchmen or Dissenters, but 
Christians. A strong faith prevailed as to the 
existence of a common Christianity, fashioned neither 
by ecclesiastical order nor by creeds and confessions, 
but by Evangelical sentiment ; and, upon this basis, 
the method of usefulness now described was made 
to rest. James Haldane, a pious Scotchman, pro- 
moted the plan of itinerancy, and was desirous of 
educating young men for the purpose. aA little 
carlicr, a Homerton clergyman named Eyre, else- 
where mentioned in this volume, employed, by the help 
of his congregation, several agents with a similar de- 
sign, at first for preaching in villages around London. 
The two revivalists came into correspondence with 
each other. Haldane wanted to find a teacher for 
those he was about to employ, and applied to a 
Congregational minister. at Walthamstow, named 
Collison, to accept the post. He consulted Mr. Eyre 
on the subject, when the latter said: “I have been 
planning something of the same kind, on a smaller 
scale, for the Christian ministry in England, and, 
what is remarkable, you are the person (Independent 
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though you are) that I have fixed upon to assist 
me in effecting my plans.”! Eyre had already 
received large promises of pecuniary help, and had 
announced his scheme as being intended for the 
education of pious young people who were to intro- 
duce “the gospel into such situations as would other- 
wise be destitute of it.” The good man died before 
the work began; but shortly after his funeral, Matthew 
Wilks was chosen secretary, and Mr. Hardcastle 
treasurer of the infant institute. Rowland Hill joined 
the committee. The origin of the plan and the 
character of the persons indicate the nature of 
the enterprise; and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Collison the educational department grew and 
prospered, until it took the name of Hackney Colleze. 

These efforts to shape something which should 
come between a State Establishment and pro- 
nounced Dissent, did not produce the results antici- 
pated. The long-cherished desire of union gradually 
declined ; circumstances and tendencies too strong 
to be resisted prevented its accomplishment, to th: 
content if not the satisfaction of many, to the regret 
if not the lamentation of a few. 

The old style of preaching among Calvinistic 
Methodists and Independents began to wane. Often 
a proper distinction was not made between theology 
as a branch of metaphysical science, and religion as 
comprising on the one hand the simple revelation of 
God to man, and on the other the experience of its 
power in human hearts. More knowledge of the- 


' Quoted in Waddington’s Congr egational History, 1800-59. 
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ology was sometimes expected from communicants 
than their powers and advantages could lead any one 
to expect; and more of the formulas of theological 
thinking, as excogitated from a scholastic study of 
the Bible, were introduced, than tended to spiritual 
enlightenment and edification. The gospel sometimes 
was lost in an attempt to cork it up in small narrow- 
mouthed bottles. Nor was there a due apprehension 
of the mystery surrounding Divine revelations. It 
seems to have been supposed that a pretty complete 
system of the spiritual universe could be constructed ; 
that the sublimest truths could be packed within the 
compass of a few propositions; and that personal 
piety much depended upon intellectual apprehen- 
sions. The beautiful story of the poor woman who 
said, “If I may but touch His garment I shall 
be whole,” could not be forgotten; but it was not 
applied to the extent it might have been. To touch 
“the hem” was scarcely allowed to be sufficient ;-a 
grasp of complicated folds in the broad mantle was 
sometimes enforced as if essential to salvation. Of 
course there were instances to which these general 
remarks would not be applicable. 

Beyond the circle of those commonly known as 
Calvinistic Methodists, there stood one who for a 
time adopted the name, but, being an extraordinary 
individual, he must be looked at by himself. William 
Huntington, who died in 1813, made a great noise, 
in some part at least of the religious world, sixty 
years ago, His name was an invention of his own, 
he being the child of a woman of abandoned 
character, whose husband’s name was Hunt. He 
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appended to it, when he became popular, the title of 
S.S., “sinner saved,” by way of satire, it would seem, 
upon M.A., D.D., and other letters appended to the 
names of ecclesiastical persons. When a_ youth, 
according to his own account, he was “hardened in 
sin” ; and while living in the weald of Kent, as servant 
to a clergyman, he commenced a love adventure 
worthy, as Robert Southey says, “to be narrated 
by Mr. Crabbe.” It would have been a capital tale 
for his kind of poetry. Romantic enough in some 
respects, the conclusion of it was utterly disgraceful 
to the unprincipled hero. After numerous strange 
adventures, he was suddenly converted. He was 
standing on a ladder one day at Christmas time, 
pruning a pear-tree against a garden wall, his mind 
full of blasphemous temptations. «A horrid carica- 
ture of the doctrine of election had completely 
mastered him; do what he might, he could not be 
saved unless elected, and if elected he would” be 
saved without doing anything at all. Therefore he 
resolved to strive no more. Suddenly a light shone 
on him bright as the sun; he saw two lines, election 
and reprobation, running in different directions, and 
he heard a voice from heaven saying, “ Lay by your 
forms of prayer, and go pray to Jesus Christ.” 
Forthwith there came on him the spirit of grace 
and supplication, and he prayed “with an cloquence, 
fluency, boldness, and familiarity as quite astonished ” 
him. These are his own words. After being em- 
ployed as a coal-heaver—a circumstance which gave 
him a nickname—he took to preaching, and assumed 
a “parsonic attire.” What sort of preaching it was 
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may be inferred from the doctrine he embraced and 
from the writings he published. His interpretations 
of Scripture are wonderful, for he used to spiritualize 
everything in the Old Testament according to the 
fashion of his adopted dogmas. His Sank of 
Faith reveals notions of prayer the most extravagant 
ever written by fanatics, ancient or modern. What- 
ever he wanted in the way of provision, dress, horses, 
and luxuries, he asked for—and had. He prayed 
himself into the possession of a handsome country 
house, a carriage and pair, and other enjoyments ; 
and the second wife of the coal-heaver was widow of 
a knight who had been Lord Mayor of London. He 
took care to let his enthusiastic admirers know what 
he wished, and in this way many answers to his 
prayers might be explained. He heard a voice which 
said, “Son of man, prophesy among the thick 
boughs,” and he explained it as meaning that he 
should preach in London. He did so, and at length 
had a large chapel built for him in Gray’s Inn Lane, 
which was secured to him as his own property. His 
manner in the pulpit differed from what might be 
supposed. His voice was clear and pleasant, and his 
large congregation did not lose a syllable ; he never 
ranted, but spoke in a calm, persuasive style. A per- 
fect Ishmaelite, he condemned everybody who did 
not agree with him, and therefore involved himself 
continually in personal controversies. He must have 
had in him pathos, as well as satirical power; for 
when writing to a friend, laden with infirmity, he 
says, “many warnings come about quitting this 
clay cottage, and much daubing, plastering, and new 
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material have been spent upon it, but the plague 
is in the house, the leprosy is in the walls, and the 
sad infection has spread itself, and therefore it must 
come down.” And again, “ My breath is short, my 
cruse empty, my oil fails, my heart is chilled, my old 
man is alive, and the devil is not idle.” It is easier 
to estimate his mental than his moral character. 
That he was vastly clever there can be no doubt. 
That he was fanatical in the extreme is equally plain. 
Southey speaks of him as a rogue, and the man cer- 
tainly showed himself unprincipled in many ways; 
but a touch of insanity his critic does not mention, 
though that, I think, must be added to the qualities of 
his dubious character. It is charitably supposed that 
he folded some of the Lord’s sheep ; perhaps so, but 
he folded goats as well. 

Rowland Hill became an object of dislike to Hunt- 
ington, though he treated him with less rudeness than 
he did some others. Both were quaint, and Hill’s 
Calvinism was pronounced; but what a difference 
between the uncharitable Antinomian and the Catho- 

‘lic-spirited Evangelical !} 


1 Southey says: “In the whole twenty volumes of his col- 
lected works we have noticed but one slip-slop blunder, the use 
of the word ‘ promiscuously’ for ‘chance.’” (Quarterly Review, 
vol. xxiv. p. 496.) I have in my possession an autograph letter of 
Huntington’s, very characteristic and clever in its way, but full 
of bad spelling, and the whole of it abounding in blunders. 
There must have been a good corrector of his MSS. or his proofs. 

The man who came nearest to Huntington in High Calvin- 
istic popularity was Dr. Hawker, vicar of Charles the Martyr, 
Plymouth. His Poor Mans Commentartes and Porisons were 
largely circulated in my young days. He was a very different 
character from Huntington, being remarkable for modesty, 
devoutness, and irreproachable picty. 
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CHAPTER X11: 
WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 
1800-1830. 


V ESLEYANISM, though resembling Calvinistic 

Methodism in revivalistic fervour, differed from 
it in doctrinal beliefs, and in ecclesiastical organization. 
Indeed, the latter can scarcely be said to have had 
any organization at all. But Wesley left the impress of 
his power of government on the system he bequeathed. 
He laid down principles and originated plans which, 
though occasioned by circumstances and appearing 
at successive dates, were animated by a spirit of 
order and harmony when they came to be combined. 
In systems of Church polity there are three main 
elements—the monarchical, the aristocratic, and the 
popular. The Papacy expresses the first, Pres- 
byterianism the second, Independency the third. 
Methodism is not based on any one of these; but in 
the establishment of a Ministerial Conference, with a 
president in the chair, it unites alittle of monarchical 
with a great deal of aristocratic or oligarchical influ- 
ence. The popular element is not altogether excluded, 
but it was not strong at first. There was a place for 
laymen in circuit arrangements, yet their influence 
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was limited. Lay influence has increased of late 
years. 

It could not be expected that in an increasing 
denomination, “many men with many minds” would 
see alike as to the relation which popular power should 
bear towards the Conference composed entirely of 
ministers. Controversy on the question specdily 
arose. The Deed of Declaration, adopted in Wesley’s 
lifetime, looked at with critical eyes when the master- 
spirit was gone, suggested searching inquiries. Did 
the Deed give to the Conference absolute power, not 
only over the ministry, but over the people as well? 
Or did the Deed endow the people with a measure of 
power to regulate their own affairs, in certain respects, 
at leaders’ mectings, local preachers’ meetings, and 
quarterly meetings? In other words, had they a 
jurisdiction to be exercised independently in their 
own localities ?- The Conference party, if it may be 
so called, appears to have taken the former view, the 
popular party the latter. It is argued by an eminent 
authority in Methodist law, that “the Society sub- 
mitted to the government of Mr. Wesley, and the 
preachers associated with him; and so became, in 
course of time, accustomed to look up to Wesley and 
the preachers assembled in Conference as a supreme 
authority ; and that the Deed of Declaration, by 
securing to Conference its right of appointing min- 
isters to chapels after Wesley’s death, did, in point 
of fact, confirm its possession of supreme preroga- 
tives.”! It is argued by advocates on the other side 


1 Dr. Beecham’s Constitution of Methodism, p. 39. 
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that the grant of authority to the Conference is limited 
to its own members ; and that interference with the 
affairs of the people in matters of legislation and 
control is an aristocratic encroachment. Whatever 
may be the conclusions reached on grounds of Scrip- 
ture and reason, as to what ovght to be the polity of 
the connexion, it will appear, I think, to most out- 
siders, that the first, not the second view accords best 
with the Azstorical facts of the case. Wesley and the 
other Fathers did not believe in democratic govern- 
ment. They were not Independents, they leaned to 
Presbyterianism ; but their Presbyterianism did not 
come from Scotland, it was decidedly their own. 

A painstaking Methodist historian maintains that 
fidelity to Wesley’s principles, and a religious estimate 
of pastoral rights and responsibilities, no less than 
a conviction of what was necessary for perpetuating 
the connexion, induced the Conference, at the end of 
the last century, to reject every proposal to remove 
supreme power from ministerial hands by introducing 
laymen into the ruling body, or by the concession of 
independent authority to local meetings. But, he 
says, the Conference evinced a readiness to attend to 
every proposal for preventing an improper exercise of 
power! He specifies details'in the plan of pacification, 
1795, which show that trustees, stewards, and leaders 
were vested with power to summons the ministers and 
lay officers of a district, between one meeting of Con-_ 
ference and another, to deal with preachers, immoral 


' George Smith, LL.D., F.S.A., History of Wesleyan Method- 
“st, VOl. il, p. 170. 
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in conduct, erroneous in doctrine, deficient in abilities, 
or guilty of violating Methodist rules. Questions of 
finance and other temporal matters were placed ina 
measure under lay control. “The laity equally with 
the clergy,” says another authority, “are bound to 
assist in the management of the temporal afiairs of 
the Church.” “ All local finances indeed, including 
those of chapels, were then, as now, under the 
sole control of lay officers; but the funds collected 
for the common purposes of the connexion were 
received and distributed by ministers only.” ? 

Wesley had laid down principles and established 
precedents; but it required great wisdom on the part 
of his successors to carry on the work he had pros- 
perously begun. The system had been sketched, not 
elaborated, by the master-hand ; and a difficult task 
had to be executed by those who undertook, first the 
filling up, and then the preservation of the master’s 
picture. Justice has not always been done to distin 
guished Methodist preachers at the beginning of t 
century. They, next to the founder, deserve t 
grateful recollections of the whole Socicty. 

There are several points in Wesleyan history, Guring 
the first thirty years of this century, which require to 
be noticed in succession. 

Revivals are inseparable from early Methodism. 
In Yorkshire, and especially at Dewsbury, “showers 

‘of blessing,” to use Scripture language devoutly appro- 
priated by Wesley’s followers, had fallen, and left 
thankful remembrances for years afterwards, York- 
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1 The Life of Jabez Bunting, D.D., by his son Percival, p. 
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shire was in this respect a “Land of Goshen”; and, 
in 1801, it is said: “It appeared as though all the 
inhabitants of the place would soon be converted to 
God. Their minds were so much affected, that those 
who had been the most profligate ceased to persecute, 
and many of them began to pray.” In Nottingham, 
too, “In every meeting, conviction seized men and 
women of all ranks and descriptions ; and many cried 
aloud for mercy, and found peace through a crucified 
Saviour.”! From the nature of the case, what are 
called revivals can but be occasional; they are breaks 
of glorious sunshine in a dark and cloudy day, they 
must so far be of an exceptional order. Hence we 
find them—to change the figure—not like perennial 
streams, flowing by, but like geyser springs throwing 
up waters from a mysterious source. We pass over 
some years, and then find “the work of grace in the 
salvation of men” peculiarly apparent at Bath in 
1812. Close to it in time, but distant in locality, 
another and more extraordinary instance occurred at 
Redruth, in Cornwall, where Methodism wreught signal 
wonders. After a sermon, “multitudes began to cry 
earnestly for mercy”; and many, finding peace with 
God, mingled songs of praise with cries for mercy. 
Services were prolonged till midnight ; and on one 
occasion it was two o’clock in the morning before the 
crowd could be induced to lcave the chapel? The 
author who gives this description says that at the 
moment of writing it he had by his side a pious 


¥ Smith’s History of IVesleyan Methodism, vol. il. Hae B35-o: 
3*Tbid., vol, ii. px $53. 
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miner who had been converted in those “times of 
refreshing.” This was in 1814. Again, after a lapse 
of nearly ten years, several circuits were visited with 
a similar joy. At Cleckheaton, 120 persons were 
admitted on trial; at Bury, Lancashire, just after 
Christmas, about fifty “found peace”; and “similar 
manifestations of grace were experienced at Wirks- 
worth, in the Cromford circuit.’1 This was in 1822, 
and in 1823 Cornwall is once more marked ; it is said 
that within a few weeks more than 2,000 persons 
were converted. At Sowerby Bridge there was an 
addition of 156; at Northwich of 300.2. These are all 
characteristic incidents, 

Intelligent Methodists recognise gracious influences 
In ancient times, and even in classic regions; and 
they ask: “Who that believes the explicit teaching of 
Scripture respecting the goodness and mercy of God, 
and the prevalent influence of His Holy Spirit, can 
read the results which followed the teaching of 
Pythagoras in Croton, without, recognising the 
powerful operation of His saving power to enlighten 
the minds and reform the lives even of heathen 
peoples?”% But the author who suggests this ques- 
tion—to some minds perhaps rather startling, and not 
to be expected from such a quarter—considers that 
revivals are generally connected with faithful preach- 
ing, and are effusions of Divine grace, only differing 
from ordinary operations by wider prevalence and 
greater intensity. At the same time he deplores the 


V Smith, vol. iii. p. 65. 2S [OV Ollie pan] 2 
3 Jbid., vol. ii. p. 616. 
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occurrence of manifest improprieties in connection 
with these awakenings through rashness and incon- 
sideration. These evils were discerned and rebuked 
at an early period by men who plainly said, in an 
official address: “ Nor can we approve of the noise 
and rant which have been encouraged by those per- 
sons in their religious exercises, because we conceive 
them to be inconsistent with that reverence which 
ought to be felt by every one who approaches the 
Majesty of Heaven.”! I must add that other things, 
noticed in records of revivals—such as holding late 
meetings, and prolonging them throughout the night, 
encouraging people, even servants, to leave homes at 
unscasonable hours—appear highly objectionable, and 
were so regarded by judicious friends at the time they 
occurred. 

To judge of revivals a large amount of informa- 
tion is necessary in reference both to antecedents and 
consequences ; nor can we safely dispense, in forming 
an opinion, with a deep knowledge of the laws of 
human nature, physical, mental, and mora!. Other 
excitements besides those called “evangelical” have 
to be examined. Outbursts of feeling beyond the 
precincts of what we look upon to be “the true 
Church” should be compared with those witnessed 
within. Facts necd to be set down side by side, and 
resemblances and differences must be carefully ticked 
off. What is mere feeling, with no quality of real 
goodness in it, ought to be thrown out, and only 
genuine results can be attributed to truth and the 
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* Life of Dr. Bunting, by his son, Percival Bunting, p. 437. 
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Spirit of God. I see some things good mixed up 
with alarms in Lombardybefore the Reformation, when 
pilgrims went from Lucca to Florence, and, forsaking 
politics and trade, crowded the marble churches. 
“During the two months that this devotion lasted, war 
was never thought of,’ so we read; pity that, it is 
added, “no sooner had it passed away than the people 
resumed their arms, and the previous agitation was 
renewed.” The evanescent Italian improvement 
typifies what has often occurred in our own country. 
Moreover, fear in both cases has been a strong factor ; 
but then, it must not be forgotten that terror, though 
no substitute for religion, may lead to what is better 
than itself. Exceptionable methods of impression are 
common in every time of extraordinary excitement. 
One-sided views are tempting—pardon, acceptance, 
peace are apt to be described as of the highest 
importance ; but the moral side of religion, that which 
consists in spiritual goodness, in moral conduct, is in 
danger of being forgotten amidst the perturbations of 
a great awakening. When, souls are shaken by 
alarming appeals, and cry out, “ What must we do to 
be saved?” preachers and hearers are too likely to 
think more of comfort than of Christ-like living. 
There is risk of falling into the notion that the gospel 
is meant mainly to soothe the feelings, whilst really 
its highest aim is to make man good,—“ perfect,” as 
Jesus said, even as our “ Father in heaven is perfect.” 
It should not be forgotten here that Wesleyans taught 
a doctrine of perfection. 

Missions come next to revivals in Mcthodist 
history; they surpass them in grandeur. They 
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might be said to be born with Methodism, for Wesley 
said, “the world is my parish”; and, as early as 1786, 
Dr.Coke planned a scheme of operation corresponding 
with it. In 1790 he was chairman of a committee to 
take in charge “ missions established by the Methodist 
Society”; and these facts demonstrate that such 
activity was going on years before the establishment 
of what is called “The Wesleyan Missionary Society.” 

Coke was to the day of his death the life and soul 
of Methodist missions. He was an extraordinary 
man. “I wish,” says Wilberforce, “I could forget his 
little round face and figure. Any one who wished to 
take off a Methodist, could not have done better than 
exactly copy his manner and appearance. He looked 
a mere boy when he was turned fifty, with such a 
smooth apple face, and little round mouth, that if it 
had been forgotten, you might have made as good a 
one by thrusting in your thumb. He was waiting 
once to see me in a room, into which some accident 
brought Banks, The doctor made, I suppose, some 
strange demonstration, for he sent Banks to Milner’s 
room, saying in amazement, ‘What extraordinary 
people Wilberforce does get round him!’” Now it so 
happens that I distinctly remember Dr. Coke having, 
when I was a little boy, visited my grandfather. A 
great number of Mcthodists had been invited to mect 
him, and as the room was large and the doctor small, 
he mounted a table, the better to be seen and heard. 
I can confirm what Wilberforce says of Coke’s boyish 
appearance, and of the roundness of his face and 
ficcure ; but there is a dash of caricature in the descrip- 
tion, and the image in my memory is chicfly that of 
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a pleasant, cheerful looking man, with dark hair, and 
a lively way of speaking. That he was eccentric, and 
in some respects injudicious, with a touch of vanity, 
must be admitted; but that he had a soul burning 
with love for the salvation of other souls, is clear as 
day, and that is a set-off against many imperfections. 
He repeatedly crossed the sea to America and the 
West Indies, and he was on his way to India in 1814, 
when one morning his companions and the ship's crew 
were startled by the news, “Dr. Coke is dead!” So 
effective had been his plans and efforts, that in the 
year 1800 there were thirty missionaries, and 13,667 
members in the West Indies and British America. 

Coke worked especially hard during the last four- 
teen years of his life, and soon counted forty-three 
missionaries instead of thirty. But the times were 
inauspicious: war reigned between England and 
France; the West Indies were invaded, Christian 
ministers were thwarted; colonial governors were 
intolerant ; chapels were shut up, meetings were 
forbidden, and societies were scattered. Terrible 
news came over from time to time, and the Report 
in 1810 stated the number of members had_ been 
reduced from 13,669 to 13,630. Before Coke's death 
a great change came over the mission economy of 
Methodism. He had been the presiding genius, but 
he had not conducted business on any carefully 
arranged plan. Committecs had been appointed ; 
annual collections had been made; but the funds had 
depended mainly upon the begging excursions of the 
indefatigable advocate. He was so general a favourite 
that nobody thought of removing him from the helm, 
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yet it was felt that some systematic method of 
steering the ship ought to be commenced. His con- 
templated plan for India made the obligation more 
urgent; and, after his death, the need of united 
action and responsibility pressed irresistibly on the 
connexional chiefs. Moreover, enthusiasm burnt 
much more brightly in the bosoms of certain promi- 
nent men than on the altars and hearths of Methodists 
at large. The latter needed stimulus and direction— 
stimulus to liberality, direction in the employment 
of resources. Methodism, in its grand aggressive 
enterprise, had reached a crisis. The hour called, 
not for a man only, but for men, and men were 
forthcoming when the clock struck. 

Amongst others, two appeared, in themselves a 
host: Richard Watson and Jabez Bunting are names 
emblazoned in gold on Methodist banners. 

Richard Watson—tall, thin, yet strongly built, with 
a massive forehead, an intellectual face, a pale coun- 
tenance, a piercing eye, a careworn expression, and 
a majestic mien—came forward to meet the emer- 
gency. His antecedents had been peculiar, for he 
had left the Wesleyans, soon after joining them, only 
to return with augmented decision and devotcdness. 
“In council,” it is said by one who knew him, “he 
pronounced, and that generally with great wisdom, 
much oftener than he attempted to discuss; nor was 
it always obvious whether he conveyed the results of 
a judgment exercised and matured by close study of 
the question, or prompted by the necessities of the 
occasion only, His heart was full of sympathies, but 
perhaps they were with ideas and things rather than 
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with men ; for his was a proud spirit, and had been 
bruised at the time when it could hardly bear any 
touch but that of Him who made it. Yet how vivid 
is the recollection of that lip, now curling with scorn, 
and now quickly composed into placidity, and now 
relaxing into a heavenly smile.”!_ My own limited 
knowledge of Mr. Watson leads me to think of him 
as “like a star that dwelt apart,” one inspiring more 
of reverence than affection, one born to lead the way 
rather than to follow others in paths of perplexity. 
Methodist missions were attacked in Parliament, 
and defended by him with marked ability. The 
West Indies were the point for assault, and the de- 
fender proved that, by missionary effort, thousands of 
the negroes had been raised to a character of purity, 
loyalty, and happiness, enduring the evils of slavery 
with a glad heart and free, “ enjoying the blessings of 
Christianity both in life and in death.”? The negroes’ 
cause he enthusiastically espoused. In 1824, when 
preaching in City Road Chapel, he exclaimed, “Is 
Africa without her heraldry of science and of fame ? 
The only probable account which can be given of 
the negro tribes is, that, as Africa was peopled 
through Egypt by three of the descendants of Ham, 
they are the offspring of Cush, Mizraim, and Phut. 
They found Egypt a morass, and converted it into 
the most fertile country of the world; they reared 
its pyramids, invented its hieroglyphics, gave letters 
to Greece and Rome, and through them to us. The 


1 Life of Dr. Bunting, p. 379. 
2 Defence of the Wesleyan Missions tn the West Indtes. 
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everlasting architecture of Africa still exists, the 
wonder of the world, though in ruins. Her mighty 
kingdoms have yet their record in history. She has 
poured forth her heroes on the field, given bishops 
to the Church and martyrs to the fires; and for 
negro physiognomy, as though that should shut out 
the light of intellect, go to your national museum ; 
contemplate the features of the colossal head of 
Memnon, and the statues of the divinities on which 
the ancient Africans impressed their own forms, and 
there see, in close resemblance to the negro feature, 
the mould of those countenances which once beheld 
as the creations of their own immortal genius the 
noblest and most stupendous monuments of human 
skill, and taste, and grandeur. In the imperishable 
porphyry and granite is the unfounded and pitiful 
slander publicly, and before all the world, refuted. 
There we see the negro under cultivation.” 

This was not commonplace oratory. 

3y the side of Watson stood Bunting, a different 
man—stout, inclined to corpulency, with a full face, 
double chin, benignant countenance, and a_ voice 
which could be pathetic or commanding, as occasion 
required. If he had not the power of abstract 
thought possessed by his friend, he had far more of 
practical skill; and if anywhere fell John Wesley’s 
mantle of conscious and acknowledged authority, it 
was on Bunting’s shoulders, He certainly became, 
as years advanced, lord of the ascendant, and there- 
fore could be no favourite with restive spirits. He 
had in him the elements of a great churchman, and in 
apy ecclesiastical community would have been sure 
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to reach the foremost place; not so much from his 
own ambition, as from concession on the part of 
supporters, and from the uselessness of resistance on 
the part of opponents. He does not stand, even now 
sufficiently far back in the perspective of history to 
receive the impartial judgment of survivors, who were 
involved with him, on one side or the other, in con- 
nexional strifes. 

He rendered essential service by the organization 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. That society 
is often misapprehended. It was not, as already 
appears on these pages, the origin of missionary 
efforts. It did not, like the Baptist and London 
Missionary Societies, begin to send messengers to 
the heathen—they had been sent before. It rather 
took the place of an organization for supporting and 
directing men already in the field. Jabez Bunting 
in 1813, at Leeds, where he was stationed, resolved, 
in concert with his brethren, to initiate an association 
for that district; and it commenced with a public 
meeting, which, strange as it may appear to modern 
Methodists, was opposed as an unauthorized inno- 
vation—* carnal,” worldly; «and «ithe dike; even 
more, it was counted “a device of the devil.” )An- 
other important step is seen in a series of resolutions 
(1815) for the future management of missions ; 
and in the establishment of a committee, with 
treasurers and secretaries to act accordingly. The 
field of operation was enlarged. France, Gibraltar, 
Sierra Leone, the Cape of Good Hope, and Ceylon 
were marked on the missionary map. Hopes 
brightened. The. report for 1815 was more cheer- 
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ing than any one before. A finishing touch soon 
followed. “The Conference of 1817, having accepted 
a series of resolutions submitted to it by the mis- 
sionary committee, recorded its approbation of a 
scheme which was placed on these minutes as a 
‘Plan of a General Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society’; and requested the executive committee to 
make such additional arrangements as might be found 
necessary for perfecting it, and carrying it into full 
effect. The completed document was adopted by the 
Conference of 1818, as ‘Laws and Regulations of the 


General Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society.’ 


‘These, with some additions and modifications, have re- 


mained the established constitution of the association.”? 

Missions prospered. Reports from year to year 
showed an increase in funds, agents, and members. 
In 1828 there were one hundred and _ thirty-eight 
stations, one hundred and ninety missionaries, ex- 
clusive of catechists and schoolmasters, 36,917 persons 
in church fellowship. A furious persecution broke 
out in the West Indies. . A mob pulled down a 
chapel in Jamaica. A young man, for preaching the 
gospel, was ‘thrown into prison, and there died. 
Another missionary, shut up in a filthy gaol, nearly 
suffered the same fate. But such malignant op- 
position, by evoking British sympathy with the 
sufferers, tended to the furtherance of the gospel. 
And as the missionary spirit increased, its reflex 
operation was manifest at home. Old prejudice 
against foreign missions, as diverting attention from 


1 Smith, vol. il. p. 27. 
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our own country, gradually decreased ; the prosperity 
of the Church rose in proportion to the flow of the 
missionary tide. As I once heard a Calcutta clergy- 
man say, Spiritual life in England is advanced by 
activity in spreading the gospel, as the Indian lotus 
flower mounts higher and higher on the bosom of the 
swelling river. 

Methodism, as a whole, was in a better condition 
at the end than at the beginning of the thirty years. 
But it had its troubles. Judiciously contrived as was 
its complicated machinery, “wheels within wheels,” 
some parts now and then would get out of gear; 
and, curiously enough, during the period before us, 
the most remarkable interruptions of peace arose 
from the sons and daughters of harmony. Church 
choirs have often proved unmanageable. Early in 
the century the Conference found it necessary to 
curb musical caprices. Instruments were prohibited, 
with the exception of “a bass viol,” which was 
allowed to accompany the leader’s voice. All hymns 
not published by the Book Room were forbidden. 
Pieces, recitations, solos, fugues, were not permitted, 
nor musical festivals, Singing was “to raise the 
soul to God only.” Very peremptory is the law: 
“Let no preacher suffer his right to conduct every 
part of the worship of Almighty God to be infringed 
on, cither by singers or others; but Iet him sacredly 
preserve and calmly maintain his authority, as he 
who sacrifices this, sacrifices not only Mcthodism 
but the spirit and design of Christianity.”? One sces 


1 Smith, vol. ii. p. 413. 
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in a moment at the back of all this—first, restless 
innovation on the part of choirs, and a vigorous 
determination to have their own way in music 
matters ; and secondly, a strong resolve on the part 
of preachers to check such wilfulness. It happened 
that the year 1804 was visited by a trouble of the kind 
now indicated. At some place unnamed, the tunes 
chosen were such as the congregation could not sing. 
“The cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and all 
kinds of music,’—sounds not incompatible with a 
ceremonial religion and harmonizing well with the 
worship of “a golden image,’—were in this instance 
statedly employed in distracting variety! A second 
minister interfered, contrary to the injunction of his 
superintendent. Then ensued disturbances for 
months, and great scandals in the neighbourhood. 
Trustees and preachers came into collision; but the 
fire was put out at last, and the smoke was blown 
away. 

We meet with a graver business in the organ 
question at Leeds in 1827. The Methodist law was 
that organs could not be erected without permission 
from Conference; and in 1808 it was judged ex- 
pedient to refuse, after that year, a sanction for in- 
troducing such an instrument into any of the chapels. 
Notwithstanding this resolve, consent of Conference 
was obtained in 1820 for an organ in Brunswick 
Chapel, Liverpool. Trustees at Leeds asked for a 
similar concession. A number of Methodists there 
disapproved of the request. They considered that 


1 Life.of Bunting, p. 251. 
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organs were detrimental to spirituality. Exciting 
speeches were delivered on the subject. Some local 
preachers and class leaders headed the opposition, 
and Sunday-school teachers, previously out of sym- 
pathy with the ruling powers, threw their weight 
into the scale. Anybody who takes the trouble to 
look into this extinct volcano, will see that, however 
it might have been at first, the organ agitation long 
before the end reached something lying far below 
the surface. Opponents embodied that cemocratic 
element pointed out as seminally existing soon after 
Wesley’s death. They set up circuit or district rule 
against Conference rule. Their movement, whether 
first intended so or not, pointed in the direction of 
Independency. They would, as if they had belonged 
to a Congregational church, resolve this problem for 
themselves and not commit it to conferential decision. 
The organ was only a straw on the top of the waters. 
Trustees persevered in their application to Confer- 
ence, and Conference granted what was asked. The 
agitation then took a new form. A large number 
of people seceded ; and a net decrease of society in 
the following year amounted to above one thousand. 
The constitutional principles of Methodism were in- 
volved in such an affair, 

It shows little knowledge of human nature and of 
the connexion between conduct and opinions to be 
astonished at such an outbreak, exclaiming, “ How 
great a matter a little fire kindleth!” In this in- 
stance the democratic and oligarchical principles came 
into collision, whilst both parties professed loyalty 
to the original constitution of the ecclesiastical state. 
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On whichever side reason and Scripture might be 
judged to go in the controversy, the historical or con- 
stitutional argument, it seems to me, was in favour of 
Conference Conference from the beginning had 
claimed supremacy ; right or wrong, that supremacy 
seemed essential to the existence of Methodism. 
This question will come up again and again before 
I have finished my task. 

To turn toa peaceful subject. Methodism from the 
beginning had a literature of its own Wesley’s 
works and The Arminian Magazine were valued and 
read by pastors and people. Five years after the 
opening of the century, a new series of the periodical 
appeared under the title of The Alethodist Magazine, 
and it ran its course for half a century. It presented 
biography, divinity, defences of truth, illustrations 
of nature, and facts of providence. The volumes 
look old-fashioned now, but they abound in striking 
sketches of Methodist experience, expositions of evan- 
gelical principles, Christian evidences, scientific essays, 
and interesting anecdotes. Joseph Benson was editor 
—a thin, patriarchal-looking man, dressed in a long 
coat of deep purple tint, as I recollect him several 
years after he became editor. He had been tutor 
in Lady Huntingdon’s college at Trevecca, and a 
friend of the seraphic Fletcher of Madeley, whose 
Life he afterwards wrote. 


? My personal sympathies, of course, are in favour of much 
more local liberty and independence than Methedism allows. 

2 My honoured friend, Dr. Osborne, with wonderful pains- 
taking, has compiled Outlines of Wesleyan Bibliography (1869). 
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Benson had received his education at Oxford, and 
been welcomed to the Methodist ministry by the 
Founder himself. He was a good scholar, and a well- 
informed divine, and in after years, when a com- 
mentary on the Scriptures was desired, he undertook 
to supply the deficiency. What preceded it is worth 
a passing notice. Coke had published a commentary, 
begun in 1800 and finished in 1803, but it was made 
up of materials not collected by himself. The story 
of the work belongs to the curiosities of literature. 
The daughter of Dr. Cudworth married Sir Francis 
Masham, a friend of John Locke. A bundle of papers 
was discovered after his death and sold to a book- 
seller in Piccadilly. Heset them down as autographic 
notes by the great philosopher on different parts of 
Scripture. It turned out afterwards that he had 
nothing to do with them. About the time when the 
bookseller acquired these MSS., he obtained also more 
comments in the handwriting of Dr. Waterland. Here 
was capital for a literary enterprise, but who was to put 
together and edit the fragments? The bookseller 
wanted a popular name for business of that sort. 
Dr. Dodd was then an immense favourite with the 
public, so his name appeared on the title-page. The 
book came out with much é/at; but after the editor's 
execution for forgery, of course his reputation and 
that of the volume expired. Coke got hold of the 
obscure volumes, and made abundant use of the con- 
tents in his own commentary, without any acknow- 
ledgment, for which omission he was justly censured. 
Whatever its merits or demerits, it certainly was 
thrown into the shade by the production of Joseph 
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Benson, which is praised by Hartwell Horne, in 
his Zxtroduction to the Study of the Scriptures, and 
still holds, 1 believe, a respectable place in the esti- 
mation of Wesleyan Methodists. Benson rendered 
other literary services in A Defence of the Methodists, 
A Vindication of Christ's Divinity, and numerous 
sermons published after his death. 

He was distinguished as a preacher. “He seems 
like a messenger sent from the other world to call 
men toaccount,” said Richard Cecil. “ Always,” adds 
another, “clear, solemn, convincing, and often heated 
into a vehement passion of power,” he stood before his 
people” early in the century, “from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, a pale and slender man, of a presence melancholy 
and all but mean, with a voice feeble and, as he raised 
it, shrill, with a strange accent caught in his native 
Cumberland ; his body bending as beneath the bur- 
den of the Lord, his gesture uncouth, and sometimes 
grotesque; the general impression of the whole 
scarcely redeemed, at first sight, by the high clear 
forehead, firm nose, and steady eye which his por- 
traits have preserved to posterity.”! His ministry 
before 1800 was wonderfully awakening, and con- 
tinued to be so for many years afterwards. Jabez 
Bunting used to call Joseph Benson his spiritual 
father. 

For various learning, Dr. Adam Clarke surpassed 
his contemporary. He had an omnivorous literary 
appetite, but his digestive power was weak. His 
memory exceeded his judgment. His great com- 


1 Life of Bunting, pp. 31-24 
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mentary, which in fame has eclipsed that of Benson, 
contains a mass of diversified knowledge with some 
independent criticism. His speculations respecting 
what in our version is called “the serpent,” and his 
identification of it with the monkey, excited plenty of 
derision ; and his emphatic denial of the eternal Son- 
ship of our Lord incurred the condemnation of ortho- 
dox divines—amongst them was Richard Watson-— 
his adoption of Dr. Taylor’s Key to the Romians, if it 
won praise from some, incurred the censure of others ; 
and his anti-Calvinism displeased the Church Evan- 
gelicals. Clarke was more than a commentator, he was 
a laborious compiler and editor. His Brdviegraphical 
Dictionary and some other works are proofs of diligence 
in the first capacity ; his edition of Rymer’s /edera, 
which he did not finish, isan evidence of labour in 
the second. But he attempted too much to be suf- 
ficiently thorough in his undertakings, and could 
hardly run the gauntlet of criticism in the present 
day. He was “a Methodist preacher” in the special 
signification of the term. Though flattered by the 
great, he was never ashamed of his religion, and in 
the plainest way enforced Wesleyan doctrines. In 
the only sermon of his I ever heard—one which he 
preached on behalf of the Royal Humane Society,— 
he gave a detailed account of his being drowned and 
afterwards restored. “I felt no pain,” he said; “I 
was submerged, and at once a kind of representation, 
nearly of a green colour, presented itself; multitudes 
of objects were in it, not any of them, however, 
possessing any kind of likeness to anything I had 
seen before. The first sensation when I came to life, 
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was as if a spear had been run through my heart. 
How long I was submerged it would be impossible 
to say”—perhaps not so long as the preacher im- 
agined. The anecdote produced an amazing effect, 
increased by his appearance, his voice, and his ex- 
tensive reputation. 

Clarke had successors in his Biblical department. 
Joseph Sutcliffe, at a considerable distance in point of 
erudition as well as time, published a Commentary 
on the Old and New Testament in 1834, and Dr. 
Townley, earlier, issued Ji/ustrations of Biblical 
Literature. 

Richard Watson had not the learning of Adam 
Clarke, but intellectually he was far superior. He 
boldly controverted his friend’s position respecting 
the eternal Sonship, and defended the orthodox doc- 
trine. Clarke held that the term “Son of God” in 
Scripture pointed to our Lord’s humanity. Watson 
contended that it meant His Divinity. The con- 
troversy produced unpleasant results in this respect, 
that different parties gathered round the two leaders, 
and helplessly plunged into deep waters where they 
could not swim. Watson, amongst other books, pub- 
lished a criticism on Southey’s Life of Wesley, dealing 
severely with the Laureate; much too severely it 
will be admitted by some who have no sympathy at 
all with his ecclesiastical views. In some respccts it 
was impossible for Southey to understand Wesley 
or Wesleyanism. He dwelt in a remote hemisphere, 
and could neither enter into the experiences nor 
appreciate the doctrines of the early revivalists. But 
Southey certainly felt a reverence for John Wesley, 
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and was fully competent to relate the facts of his 
life. This he did in his own charming style; though 
his critic finds room enough for fault-finding, he does 
not appear to the greatest advantage in this particular 
publication. 

Watson’s Theological Institutes are of far superior 
merit. He was profoundly thoughtful, and this 
quality is apparent in his discussions. He treats 
Christian evidence according to the position of the 
controversy sixty years ago; and it has not shifted 
so as to make what he says inapposite at the present 
time. His attitude in relation to doctrine, is that 
of an Evangelical Arminian, and the distinguishing 
tenets of Wesleyanism—such as adoption, the witness 
of the Spirit, and forgiveness of sin—he holds with 
a tenacious grasp. On the grand question of Divine 
sovereignty, and human free agency, he approaches 
nearer to modern Calvinism than other writers on 
his side; but there ever must be a thorough meta- 
physical division between the two schemes. Like 
a boundary river dividing two empires, it has been the 
scene of many a battle; but, as one grows old, the 
disposition to renew the wordy contest becomes less 
and less ; delight in the common spiritual life which, 
thank God, the two parties alike possess, becomes 
more and more intense. The water, though very 
deep, is so narrow that they who occupy the opposite 
banks can reach across and shake hands. Watson's 
published sermons are unequal, some being little more 
than mere notes; but those prepared by him for the 
press are magnificent, especially one on West Indian 
Missions which I have mentioned already. 
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Henry Moore belonged to an earlier generation. 
He became a Methodist preacher several years before 
Wesley’s death, and was one of his confidential 
friends and advisers. Thus he became a depositary 
of traditions respecting the founder; and carrying 
them down with him to a very old age,—for he lived 
long enough to preach a funeral sermon for Clarke 
in 1832,—he might well be looked up to as an oracle 
relative to Wesleyan history. In connexion with 
Moore, Coke undertook the task of writing Wesley’s 
life, which was followed by a controversy not worth 
remembrance. Thirty-two years afterwards, Moore 
printed a life of both the brothers John and Charles, 
with an account of the work in which they were 
principal instruments. Like others we have named, 
Moore was a noted preacher. He had been a gay 
youth. “The parks,” he says, “ Vauxhall, Ranelagh, 
and especially the theatres, of which I was a passionate 
admirer, quite intoxicated me, so that the name of 
Garrick, in a playbill would make my heart vibrate 
with delightful anticipation.” He was converted. 
The change was deep, manifest, lasting; and the 
experience of it under circumstances which—to use 
Paley’s comparison—a man could no more forget 
than he could an escape from shipwreck, made him 
an impressive preacher of “the new birth.” One 
who knew him mentions “the gravity and stateliness 
of his demeanour ; his quiet humour, kindling some- 
times into sparkling wit ; his general force and weight 
of character, and Weslcy’s recorded confidence in his 
integrity and wisdom.” He had crotchets, but they 
“did not become prominent until they had lost power 
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to hurt.”! He cherished friendships outside the 
Methodist circle, and was specially intimate with 
Alexander Knox. Moore did not die until 1844, at 
the patriarchal age of ninety-three, and he was eighty- 
one when he preached Clarke’s funeral sermon. 

Moore, in early life, had been powerfully impressed 
by the preaching of Samuel Bradburn, a popular 
Methodist, between 1774 and 1814. At the latter 
date we find Bradburn taking a famous part in one of 
the missionary meetings at London, and, according 
to all accounts, he must have had great natural 
eloquence. He was self-possessed, conscious of his 
own abilities, indomitably courageous, and the master 
of his audience, however composed. But there was a 
fly in the pot of ointment, Witty, apt to look at the 
ludicrous side of things, naturally satirical, and some- 
times suiting his utterances to the taste of the vulgar, 
he sadly impaired the effect of his ministry ; and, 
worse still, laid himself open to the charge of incon- 
sistency. After occupying the presidential chair, 
he ‘received ‘censure at the bar of his brethren. 
Thoroughly penitent, he regained fraternal confidence, 
and for ten or twelve years afterwards retained in- 
fluence in Methodist pulpits. 

Another celebrity of later date was Robert Newton. 
At a Conference meeting within the first decade of 
this century, he was seen by Jabez Bunting as “a 
tall young man, whose person, singularly handsome, 
was rendered yet more attractive by the unusual 
costume in which he presented himself. The coat 
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lacked the true canonical cut which forbade the 
appearance of an angle; and not a few must have 
contrasted the general plainness of their own habili- 
ments with the yellow buckskins and light top-boots 
which the young preacher was the first and the last 
to exhibit in that grave assembly.” He was “ quite 
unconscious that the garb he usually wore in a circuit 
where the horse did only less service than his rider was 
at all peculiar.”! A distinctive ministerial dress was 
not universal amongst Methodists in those days, and 
as itinerants spent much time on the road, it was not 
unnatural that they should, in some cases, wear at 
other times what was suitable enough when they were 
on horseback; but this curious instance must have 
been quite exceptional. I knew Dr. Newton in after 
years, and have heard him speak of the thousands of 
miles he travelled week by week in the coaching days 
—cogitating sermons on the wheels, as he used to say, 
and managing to get back on Saturday night to his 
own circuit, having spent six days in travelling over 
England and Ireland. His majestic appearance 
added to the force of his oratory. His deep bass 
voice filled large chapels, and in good Anglo-Saxon 
speech, and in well-contrived divisions, he told the 
gospel story so as to interest people of all descrip- 
tions. He was of a catholic spirit, and lived on good 
terms with different denominations; and I have heard 
Dean Hook, who knew him at Leeds, speak most 
respectfully of the man and his ministrations. 
Between 1820 and 1830, Jabez Bunting, Richard 
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Watson, and Robert Newton were the most influential 
members of the Connexion. Others may be men- 
tioned with honour, but none attained to the position 
of the “first three.” Watson was president only 
once (1826), for he died in the prime of life; Bunting 
and Newton, I believe, occupied the chair four times. 
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CHAP EOREESIE, 


THE NEW CONNEXION, AND PRIMITIVE 
METHODISM. 


1800-1830, 


ECESSIONS from the old Methodist body oc- 
curred during this period, as hinted already. It 

can scarcely be wondered at, for this reason amongst 
others: that however irregular Methodism appeared 
to the clergy of England, however it might be con- 
demned as a violation of ecclesiastical order, it was, 
in accordance with its name, the most methodical 
movement of modern times. It did not break out 
and continue its existence in spasmodic ways, and 
spasmodic agitations ; it did not waste its strength in 
unconnected efforts, and exhibit individualism running 
to seed; for under its founder’s inspiration it took 
orderly shape, compressed itself within definite limits, 
mapped down its boundaries, built its walls, raised its 
towers, constructed its gates, let people in according 
to fixed rules, and by the same rules turned them out 
if they were disobedient. It allowed little freedom of 
action except in personal efforts, according to funda- 
mental principles. Whether it could have become 
the power it is, had it proceeded otherwise, it is not 
my province to decide. I only state the fact, adding 
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that such strictness at first sight might seem to 
imperil its early career; that it did really occasion 
division is plain enough. The free spirit of revivalism 
became restive under legal control ; enthusiasts com- 
plained of prison-like restraints, subordination was 
not to their taste, they wanted liberty of action, they 
wished to do what they pleased ; hence, as rules which 
they could not endure were inflexibly maintained, 
expulsion or voluntary departure followed as an 
obvious consequence. 

The most important secessions were those which 
created the New Connexion and the Primitive 
Methodist body. The first of these arose out of a 
controversy between Alexander Kilham and _ the 
Conference. I noticed this in a former volume, and I 
may here mention as a remarkable coincidence that 
Kilham, like Wesley, was a native of Epworth; and 
a visitor to that interesting Lincolnshire town, in- 
quisitive about the founder of Methodism, may, per- 
chance, as in my own case, be directed to some spot 
connected with Kilham, instead of the Rectory and 
market-place connected with Wesley. 

The New Connexion was formed in 1797. It 
originated in the first grand dispute as to the consti- 
tution and laws of the Methodist body. The two 
points on which the dispute turned were the relation 
in which Methodism stood to the Church of England, 
and the elements of which the governing power of 
Methodism should consist. Wesley had always been 
indisposed to sever himself from the Establishment, 
He wished his people to be satisfied with lay 
preachers, and to repair to the parish altar and 
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font for the sacraments. A large number, after his 
death, wished to maintain the old tie. A vigorous 
party wished to snap it, and to come out decided 
Dissenters. This controversy continued until the 
general sense of the body showed itself in favour 
of sacraments being administered by Methodist 
preachers, The disturbance, though serious at first, 
came to an end by the decision which accorded to 
preachers such sacred functions as belonged to clergy- 
men of other communities. But the agitation as to 
government was not temporary. It broke out again 
and again, and that which occurred in 1797 was of 
the same order with what followed in later years, 

-Alexander Kilham is generally esteemed the 
founder of the New Connexion, but in that light he 
is not represented by the leaders of the body in the 
present day. They claim simply to stand on eccle- 
siastical principles which he avowed. There were 
personalities, and very unpleasant ones, associated 
with the part he took asa reformer; and his repre- 
sentatives are careful to separate those personalities 
from the principles which they hold. But if Kilham 
was not personal founder, certainly he took a leading 
part in the establishment of a new denomination. 

He was a much more decided Dissenter than many 
of his brethren. He must have been out of sympathy 
with them, much as he loved Methodism. His own 
system was an ideal one, an improvement, some may 
think, upon that actuallyin existence. But to change 
the actual according to his ideal, involved a revolution 
for which many were not prepared. Right or wrong, 
that is the fact. He was young, able, and pious, but 
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he was enthusiastic, impatient, and apt to speak and 
write when it would have been better to hold his 
tongue and leave his pen in the inkstand. Yet every 
one who reads his story, whether told by the elder or 
younger body, must respect his motives whilst they 
impeach his wisdom. He was expelled from the 
Conference on account of personalities alleged against 
him; and, after his expulsion, he attempted to keep 
up an agitation amongst those from whom he was 
separated. He looked on Conference as a despotic 
tribunal, and at first advised dissatisfied Methodists 
not to secede, but to bring the government to its 
senses by the parliamentary expedient of stopping 
supplies! His suggestion was not adopted. A seces- 
sion took place; but it was limited in number. Only 
seven preachers appear on the list of “the New 
Itinerancy,” as it is called; and Alexander Kilham 
stands first. “Very few if any popular preachers are 
come out to our help,”? is the simple-hearted lament. 
But Kilham, according to all accounts, was popular, 
and William Thorn, who stood second, seems to have 
been a man of respectable attainments. Both were 
evidently warm-hearted. The rest were beloved by 
those they led. It is affecting to find that Kilham 
lived little more than a year after the rupture. 

The principles on which the New Connexion was 
established are as follows :— 

“1, The right of the people to hold their public 


1 This was proposed in his “ address,” published just after his 
expulsion. 
IF ubtlee Volume of the New Connexion, p. 113. 
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religious worship at such hours as were most con- 
venient, without their being restricted to the mere 
intervals of the hours appointed for service in the 
Established Church. 

“2. The right of the people to receive the ordinances 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper from the hands of 
their own ministers, and in their own places of 
worship. 

“3. The right of the people to a representation in 
the district meetings, and in the annual Conference, 
and thereby to participate in the government of the 
community and in the appropriation of its funds. 

“4. The right of the Church to have a voice, through 
its business meetings, in the reception and expulsion 
of members, the choice of local officers, and in the 
calling out of candidates for the ministry.” ?} 

The New Connexion retained the anti-Calvinistic 
doctrines of Wesleyanism, also the peculiarity of its 
teaching on the subject of the Spirit’s witness, and 
sanctification of believers. In the main, too, it trans- 
ferred to itself the organization of early Methodism. 
It established_an annual conference with this pe- 
culiarity, that the object earnestly sought in previous 
agitations was now attained, a strong lay clement 
being incorporated. Conference was to be composed 
of an egval number of preachers and laymen, each 
circuit sending one representative of each class, So 
constituted it was to be the supreme legislative and 
ruling authority, District meetings, composed of two 
elements, as in the case of Conference, were to be 


1Fubilee Volume, p. 56. 
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regularly held for the despatch of business. Quarterly 
meetings were included in the constitution, and these 
were to embrace circuit preachers, circuit stewards, 
and representatives elected by the people. Classes 
were to continue, as under the old vegzme; and meet- 
ings of those who were “ Leaders” of the classes were 
to be held weekly or once a fortnight. But no pro- 
vision was made for the exercise of congregational 
power such as belongs to Independent Churches. 
How could it, without unmethodising Methodism? 
Whatever may have been done at first to unsettle the 
minds of people they had left, afterwards a pacific 
manifesto was issued ; and the rupture, though pain- 
ful on both sides, did not diminish the sum total of 
members in the Old Connexion. It reported in 1796, 
the year of Kilham’s expulsion, 95,226; in 1797, 
99,519; in 1798, when the New Connexion held its 
first Conference, 101,682. 

Richard Watson, in 1797, when only sixteen years 
and six months old, was then practically though not 
formally admitted as a probationer in the New Con- 
nexion ; he appears on the preachers’ list the following 
year. He was a youth of extraordinary abilities, 
and, considering his limited advantages, he made a 
surprising advance in study. But he was speculative, 
and not always wise in expressing his opinions ; © 
consequently reports got abroad unfavourable to his 
orthodoxy—reports which he flatly denied. Some 
ignorant and narrow people treated him shame- 
fully ; this he could not bear, and consequently he 
seceded. Apparently without going into ecclesi- 
astical questions, he had joined the New Connexion 
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because it afforded him opportunities of usefulness. 
Some of his published sermons were delivered while he 
remained in the younger communion, and they must 
have contributed greatly to its power and reputation.. 

The New Connexion made slow progress, In 
1803, six years after its commencement, it numbered 
only 5,280 members; and in 1813 it did not amount 
to more than 8,067. But looking at the difficulties 
it had to overcome, the authors of the Fubrlee Volume 
find cause for thankfulness and encouragement. 
Whatever might be thought of the men who led 
this band of volunteers, nobody could suspect them 
of mercenary motives. No imputation of regard for 
“the loaves and the fishes” could for a moment rest 
on any of them. The statement of finances is too 
curious to pass over, 

-“A settlement of the salaries of the preachers was 
effected. Serious complaints had been made respect- 
ing the inadequacy of the income of the preachers 
to mect their necessities, and a committee had been 
appointed by the previous Conference to examine‘and 
report thereon, After a candid consideration of the 
subject, it was cordially resolved, that in additicn to 
the use of a house and furniture, at the expense of 
the circuit, every married preacher in full connection 
should receive for himself and wife twelve pounds 
per quarter ; ‘vot less than two pounds per quarter 
fora servant,’ and in addition to these items ‘not less 
than fourteen shillings per week for board” The 
allowance from the Paternal Fund, for boys under 
eight years of age, and for girls under twelve, to be 
six pounds per annum, — Bills for medical attendance 
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and travelling expenses, to be paid bythe quarterly 
meeting.” ! 

Disputes arose between the two Connexions re- 
specting property. Methodist chapels were held in 
trust for ministers whom the Conference might ap- 
point. When the disruption took place, in some 
cases chapel trustees in sympathy with the new 
movement, and supported by a large body of mem- 
bers, claimed the right of retaining buildings for the 
use of preachers who adopted the reformed system. 
These trustees, together with the congregations, came 
into collision with the Conference, which claimed the 
buildings for the original body. Consequences arose 
such as might be anticipated, but it is surprising to 
find that contentions unhappily prolonged themselves 
down to the year 1814. A congregation at Hudders- 
field was then forcibly dispossessed of a_ building 
in which they had been worshipping ever since 1797. 
As by law these chapels were subject to the control 
of the Wesleyan Conference, the retention of them 
by the New Connexion was deemed illegal, but of 
course the people, so long accustomed to worship in 
them, felt the hardship of being ejected; and, un- 
fortunately, proposals by them to refer the matter 
to arbitration were declined by the legally constituted 
owners of the property. This is to be lamented. 
But the Connexion did not fail to erect edifices of 
its own. One of these affords a good example of 
progress made in the course of years. Hanley, in 
the potteries, was a stronghold. First the people 


1 Fubilee of the Methodist Connexion, p. 312. 
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assembled in a coach-house. © This, as early as 1708, 
was exchanged for an edifice named Bethesda, capable 
of accommodating six hundred people, and to that 
house of mercy the builders added more than five 
porches, in the subordinate societies they constructed 
all round it. The building became too small in 
1812, when it was enlarged so as to hold a thousand 
hearers. It was filled, more room was wanted; and 
at length, in 1820, a sort of New Connexion Cathedral 
was opened, spacious enough to receive more than 
2,500 worshippers. Progress appears in other forms. 
A Home Mission was established in 1818, and relin- 
quished in 1824, in order to break up new ground 
in Ireland; in 1828, the Irish Mission became “the 
Methodist New Connexion in Ireland,” having its 
own institutions, and holding its own conference, but 
still receiving a superintendent from England. The 
English helped the Irish in their funds, and the Irish 
sent over a representation to the English Conference. 

The ten years between 1823 and 1833 showed an 
increase of 3,990 members, 


Another offshoot from Methodism occurred in the 
year 1815. A Wesleyan local preacher in the West 
of England, named Bryan, broke away from the 
body to which he belonged, and travelled about, 
preaching wherever he chose. Succeeding in itiner- 
ant labours, he formed societies known by the name 
of Bible Christians. This led to a separation from 
the Wesleyans, In a few years he called together 
a small conference, and his followers were arranged 
in twelve circuits. Bryan evinced a determination 
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to rule without respect to the decisions of Conference ; 
but his attempts to reign alone were successfully 
resisted, and this led to his retirement. The Con- 
ference consisted of preachers and laymen in unequal 
proportions, except that, once in five years, the dis- 
trict meetings were to send as many lay represent- 
atives as would be equal to the ministers who might 
be present. Mr. Bryan retired from the Connexion 
he had established. 


Primitive Methodists, a much more important body, 
had a different origin. There lived in Staffordshire, 
at the beginning of the century, two good men, 
named Hugh Bourne and William Clowes. The 
first belonged to Stoke-upon-Trent, the second to 
Burslem; they were in humble circumstances, though 
the latter was related to the Wedgwood family. 
Bourne, a plain, steady young man, lived in his 
father’s house at Norton-in-the-Moors, amidst coal 
mines and ironworks, when a sermon by John 
Wesley, and the reading of one of Fletcher’s books, 
gave a new turn to his thoughts respecting religion. 
Clowes was brought up in the pottery line under his 
uncle, Joseph Wedgwood, and being superior to his 
comrades, he earned money which he spent in 
“riotous living.” Notoriously dissipated, he ran 
away, and was near being kidnapped; but attending 
a prayer mecting after his marriage, he felt convictions 
which ended in his becoming a decided Christian. 

The two men joined the Methodists, and soon 
caught the spirit of revivalism. Bourne began to 
preach, and Clowes followed his example, each 
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stimulating the other in the pursuit of higher god- 
liness. They read about American camp meetings ; 
and this firing their zeal anew, they resolved to seek 
such spiritual enjoyments amidst the bleak hills of their 
own neighbourhood. Their imaginations became 
filled with pictures of forest trees hung with lamps, 
a wide space encircled by tents, and a preacher 
addressing thousands of people, called together day 
after day at the sound of a trumpet! 

Cop Mow or Congleton Edge is an elevation of mill- 
stone grit dividing Staffordshire from Cheshire. It has 
no beauty, no charms like rich woods on the other side 
of the Atlantic powdered over with numerous lights. 
The land is poor, the country unprepossessing ; but 
under the shadow of the hill a wonderful camp: 
meeting was held, long to be remembered. It had 
better be described in Bourne’s own words :— 


“Mow camp meeting was held on Sunday, May 31st, 
1807. The morning proved unfavourable; but about six 
o’clock the Lord sent the clouds off, and gave us a very 
pleasant day. The meeting was opened by two holy men 
from Runtsford, Captain Anderson having previously erected 
a flag on the mountain to direct strangers ; and these three, 
with some pious people from Macclesfield, carried on the 
meeting a considerable time in a most vigorous and lively 
manner, The congregation rapidly increased, and others 
began to join in the holy exercises. The wind was cold, 
but a large grove of fir-trees kept it off; and another 
preaching stand was erected in a distant part of the field, 
under cover of a stone wall. Returning [from the second 
stand] I met [with] a company at a distance from the first 


1 See Narrative of a Mission to Nova Scotia, etc. 
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stand, praying with a man in distress. I could not get 
near ; but I there found such a degree of joy and love, that 
it was beyond description. I should gladly have stopped 
there, but other matters called me away. I perceived that 
the Lord was beginning to work mightily. Nearer the first 
. Stand was another company, praying with mourners. Im- 
mediately the man in the former company was praising 
God, and I found that he had obtained the pardon of his 
sins. Many were afterwards converted in the other com- 
pany. Meanwhile, preaching went on without intermission 
at both stands, and about noon the congregation was so 
much increased that we were obliged to erect a third 
preaching stand. We fixed it at a distance below the first, 
by the side of the fir-tree grove. I got upon this stand 
after the first preaching, and was extremely surprised at the 
amazing sight that appeared before me. The people were 
nearly all under my eye; and I had not before conceived 
that such a vast multitude was present. Thousands hearing 
with attention as solemn as death, presented a scene of the 
most sublime and awfully pleasing grandeur that my eyes 
ever beheld. The preachers seemed to be fired with 
uncommon zeal, and an extraordinary unction attended 
_ their word, while tears were flowing and sinners trembling 
on every side. Numbers [of them] were convinced, and 
saints were uncommonly quickened.” 


Other meetings followed. The excitement spread, 


and Staffordshire folks thought the world was being 
turned upside-down. Methodist preachers there- 
about did not approve of what went on, and by 
handbills disclaimed any connection with the pro- 
ceedings. Conference took the matter up, and in 
1807 passed the following minute: “It is our judg- 
ment that, even supposing such mcectings to be 
allowed in America, they are highly improper in 
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England, and likely to be productive of considerable 
mischief, and we disclaim all connection with them.” 
This alarmed a number of steady members, but did 
not check the course of Hugh Bourne. He persisted 


in holding his meetings, not without sympathisers, . 


though the number diminished after the publication 
of the Conference rule. Bourne was expelled from 
Society in June, 1808, not for irreligion, not for 
immorality, but for violating Methodist law. The 
Conference had come to a conclusion, and the 
quarterly meeting of the Circuit exercised discipline 
accordingly. The expelled member looked on him- 
self as hardly used, and many friends agreed with 
him. He went on preaching and holding meetings, 
and in all this Clowes was his companion. <A further 
step was taken. The two men instituted a Society 
of ten members, and met in class, thus breaking off 
from the parent stem. After this had taken place, 
Clowes’ name no more appeared in the Methodist 
‘plan; he went on preaching, however, and then the 
quarterly ticket of membership was withheld. Such 
a man could not be silent, and hence came the 
formation of a new religious society, holding to the 
camp mecting and open air principle. A general 
gathering followed in the month of July, 1811. Funds 
were collected, two travelling preachers were author- 
ized, and the name of a circuit steward appeared in 
the humble official list. The members did not amount 
to more than two hundred. They built a chapel, and 
determined to call themselves Primztive Alethodists. 
They formed a Home Mission. The agents were 
miserably paid; privations had to be endured ; more- 
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over they lacked the prestige derived from a founder 
like him of Lincoln College. They had not one man 
of learning in their ranks. The world despised them, 
and when it heard them sing and preach, certainly 
not with gentle voices it called them Ravzers. 

Their own historian relates their progress :— 


“The first annual meeting or conference of the Con- 
nexion was held at Hull in May, 1820. The statistics of 
the community were reported as follows: 8 circuits, 48 
travelling preachers, 277 local preachers, 7,842 members of 
society. The number of members had not been taken 
before since July 26th, 1811, when the number was esti- 
mated at 200. From these numbers it appears that the 
progress of the community for several years was but slow. 
Of the 7,842 members reported to this conference, there is 
reason to believe that about half had been added during 
the preceding year; for 1,000 had been added in Tunstall 


circuit, 800 or goo in Hull circuit, and it is probable that” 


Nottingham and Loughborough circuits had realized a 
proportionate increase. The causes of this slow progress 
were probably various. The fearful struggle in which the 
nation was engaged with France during the early portion of 
the Connexion’s history, would prove some hindrance to 
the progress of evangelical religion, for a fierce warlike 
spirit is at utter variance with the benevolent spirit of the 
gospel. The temporal distress and political agitation 
which followed the termination of the war would also throw 
obstacles in the way of a new and feeble community.”! 


Another report may now be taken. At the con- 
ference of 1824, 33,507 members were on the books ; 
in 1825 there *were=33,502 -vint1828,! $1,610... “ The 


1 Petty’s Primitive Methodist Connexion. 
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extension and increase of the Connexion had been 
amazingly rapid. Societies arose in quick succession 
in most parts of England, and speedily. became 
both self-sustained and self-governed. These were 
composed of members whose experience in church 
affairs was small, and whose views of ecclesiastical 
discipline were necessarily limited and imperfect. It 
is no wonder that trials came.”! There was too large 
an increase of travelling preachers; unsuitable persons 
were introduced into the ministry; turbulent people 
from other religious societies made it a Cave of 
Adullam. Moreover, the period was one of prolonged 
commercial distress. 

The Primitive, like the original Methodists, felt the 
necessity for laying down rules. Methodism cannot 
exist without statute law. In 1813 a committee 
attempted the difficult task, and then deferred it to 
another opportunity. From quarter to quarter the 
business had to be shifted, until in January, 1814, the 
code reached completion; and an order was issued 
that it should be printed immediately. It stands 
on old Wesleyan lines, and has its classes, circuits, 
districts, and conference; but the conference differs 
from the Wesleyan in this respect, that it consists of 
delegates from all the districts in the proportion of 
two laymen to one minister. Hoping to steer clear 
of old rocks, the Primitives, instead of making the 
supreme authority clerical, threw a preponderating 
power into lay hands, and made the rulers they 
appointed absolute in their decisions, ‘The Con- 


> Petty’s Primitive ALethodist Connexion, p. 251. 
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ference is the highest court in the Connexion,” they 
said, “from whose decisions there is no appeal.” 
Hence the congregations became no more indepen- 
dent than those of the Wesleyans. 

The energy put forth by this new society was 
wonderful. The preachers were humble, the people 
were of the labouring class ; yet in a few years they 
swept over England and penetrated every corner. 
Wherever they could find an open place, there, like 
medizval friars, they planted pulpits, much to the 
chagrin of regular clergymen. Indeed, to speak of 
pulpits is a figure of speech ; frequently they had no 
other rostrum than a wagon or a cart, a chair or a 
heap of stones. Driven from one place they escaped 
to another, singing as they went, with indomitable 
confidence and unquenchable hope. They built 
chapels, certainly not of an artistic description. The 
first building of “considerable dimensions” was a 
tabernacle put up by Mr. Bourne, near which he 
pitched three tents, after the fashion of the American 
camps. Some curious incidents in their proceedings 
are related by their historian. The preachers got 
into trouble at Grantham, in Lincolnshire. The case 
came before the quarter sessions. The magistrates 
opposed them, but the accused had the best of it. 
Sir William Manners took the preachers’ part, and 
ordered a stone pulpit to be erected within his own 
grounds, close to the market-place. They wanted a 
chapel at Leicester, bought a piece of ground and 
began to build. Visiting neighbouring brickyards, 
for every thousand bricks they bought, they begged a 
thousand more. An eccentric gentleman whom they 
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asked for a donation said, “I will give you a large 
ash tree, that is cut down and lies on my estate, on 
condition you will draw it to Leicester with human 
strength.” They accepted the challenge, put the 
timber on a pair of wheels, and dragged it in front of 
the donor’s house. There a preacher, climbing to the 
top of the prize they had won, delivered a sermon 
from the words, “ Now also the axe is laid to the root 
of the tree; therefore every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire.” 
They removed the trunk into the town and sold it 
for seven pounds, with which they bought windows 
for their building. 

Clowes visited the city of York, and was puzzled 
to determine whether he ought to seek from the Lord 
Mayor permission for preaching, or proceed at once 
on his own responsibility. He adopted the latter 
course, and stood on a piece of pavement near the 
market-place, where he told the people he would 
come and see them again in a fortnight The next 
time he had above a thousand hearers. 

The persecution these people met with was dis- 
graceful. It resembled that endured by Wesley’s 
early followers ; but in both cases the incidents, when 
turned into church traditions, had an inspiring power, 
like the effect of John Foxe’s pages on Protestant 
readers. 

A good man preached in a village near Coventry. 
The parishioners, encouraged by the clergyman, sur- 
rounded the house where he was, broke the windows, 
and drove him away, pelted with rotten eggs. The 
rabble knocked him down, and threatened, with 
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oaths, to take his life. As they were hurrying him to 
a pond somebody interposed and rescued the victim. 
Another missionary, engaged in Berkshire, says in 
his journal so late as 1829, “The prospect was very 
dark ; persecution prevailed mightily. I had never 
before known such violent persecution. The farmers 
in general were much opposed to Dissenters, and 
particularly to our community; and they threatened 
to turn the people out of work, and out of their 
houses, if they either went to hear us preach or enter- 
tained us. We had, therefore, to preach out of doors 
in many places, and had frequently to suffer the lack 
of food and lodgings. Some of our preachers had 
to wander on the downs all night after preaching, 
having nowhere to sleep.” I can so far corroborate 
this account as to say that I well remember, just 
after that time, when I was a resident in the county 
of Berks, hearing of indignities and cruelties recently 
inflicted on village preachers. 

Mobs would ring sheep-bells, beat tin cans, blow 
horns, shoot and yell, to drown the missionary’s 
voice; but, beyond all this, a magistrate told one of 
the preachers that unless he promised to desist he 
should be fined for having sold a few magazines 
without a hawker’s licence. The missionary would 
neither make the promise nor pay the fine. He was 
taken to gaol, and set to work at the tread-wheel till 
his hands blistered and bled. Released through the 
interposition of gentlemen in the neighbourhood, he 
was met at the gaol gates by his fellow-religionists, 
who after singing a hymn in the market-place 
listened to a sermon he preached from the words, 
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“Whom when Paul saw, he thanked God and took 
courage.” 

Methodist chapels of all kinds during the first 
thirty years of this century were very different from 
what they are now. No attempts were made at 
copying Gothic or Palladian styles. No towers or 
spires, no colonnades or porches, The materials were 
generally brick, white or red according to the neigh- 
bourhood, and the form they took was an ugly square 
or an awkward parallelogram. The exterior did not 
invité you to enter, and the interior did not invite 
you to remain. The high-pitched galleries and the 
tall pulpit distressed the preacher, and the narrow, 
straight-backed pews distressed the hearer; worse 
still were the long benches without any backs at all. 
It was not meanness that led to this, but poverty, 
or what came near it; for covetousness is not the 
besetting sin of any Methodist section of Christendom. 
The surroundings were as humble as the centres. No 
schoolrooms, no lecture halls, no vestries were then 
known, The preacher’s house, if not over a rude 
gateway, as happened in Wesley’s time, was in many 
cases a tiny cottage; and the income was so small 
that it scarcely kept the wolf from the door. No 
class of men could be more self-denying than carly 
Methodist preachers. Much good was done by the 
poorest of these workmen, with the meanest of these 
appliances. They had crowded congregations; they 
gathered hearty Christians round the Lord’s table . 
they met in class and related their experience ; they 
sat down at love-feasts and one after another told the 
story of a lifetime ; they assembled on a watch-night 
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and in silence saw the old year out and the new 
yearin. They had their openings, their anniversaries, 
their school sermons, their collections—all of which 
gave pleasure; Wesley’s hymns they sang, if not 
with a melody of voice, yet with a harmony of souls. 

The Primitives were chiefly working people—in the 
towns employed at the mill, in the collieries, at the 
mines, in agricultural districts at the plough—and 
their religion was their chief joy, causing them to 
sing at their work, whatever that work might be. The 
New Connexion and the Wesleyans might just touch 
the upper strata of society ; and where this was the 
case demands on the purse were heavy, and converts 
found that Methodism was no cheap religion. But 
the people were inexpensive in their habits. The 
style of living, amongst those who were not crippled 
for means, was simple in the extreme. Those who 
only know what Methodist society is now, can have 
no conception of what it was sixty years since. 
Neatness and order were the rule, but no extra- 
vagance, no waste. Dress was Quakerlike; public 
amusements were eschewed. Evening companies 
spent their time in singing hymns and in religious 


talk ; and there was a flavour of picty in their social 


and domestic life which those personally acquainted 
with their history remember with interest and 
pleasure. 
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1800-1830. 


HERE remained in England another denomi- 
nation, differing widely from those I have 
described. Its history runs back to the Common- 
wealth, and its founder, George Fox, as everybody 
knows, is a conspicuous figure in the annals of our 
country. 

At the commencement of the present century 
Quakerism had far more numerous adherents than it 
has now; and it continued to maintain those peaceful 
and unworldly habits which were inculcated by the 
‘teachings and lives of its early professors. Amongst 
its permanent characteristics there is one often over- 
looked, and that is the profound spirit of religious 
reverence which marks their public worship and their 
social intercourse. The furthest removed of any 
community from rites and ceremonies—considered 
by many as essential to reverence,—they are really 
conspicuous amongst English religionists for pro- 
found homage to the infinitely glorious Creator, and 
a tender regard for what is truly spiritual. 

The current of their history ran on for many years 


almost without a ripple, deep and pure as their own 
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character, Silent meetings on first days were occasions 
of devout enjoyment, and some who looked in and 
watched, went away and wondered that they heard 
no voice—as he of old, who curiously pryed into the 
Holy of Holies at Jerusalem, was astonished that he 
saw no image there. We know how a man of genius 
—but no Quaker—was affected by his visits to Quaker 
meetings: ‘“Wouldst thou know what true peace and 
quiet mean; wouldst thou enjoy at once solitude 
and society; wouldst thou possess the depth of thine 
own spirit in stillness, without being shut out from 
the consolatory faces of thy species; wouldst thou 
be solitary yet not desolate, singular yet not without 
some to keep thee in countenance, come with me into 
a Quakers’ meeting. This is the loneliness to be felt ; 
the Abbey Church of Westminster hath nothing so 
solemn, so spirit soothing, as the naked walls and 
benches of a Quakers’ meeting.”! I quote Charles 
Lamb’s words simply to show the actza/ impression 
made, some sixty or seventy years ago, upon a man 
who set his mark upon our national literature. It is 
a significant fact, and whatever may be thought of 
the poetical side of Lamb’s sentiment, it is worth 
noticing what he says of the effect of silent worship 
on others: “I have seen faces in their assemblies 
upon which the Dove sat visibly brooding; others, 
again, I have watched when my thoughts should have 
been better engaged, in which I could possibly detect 
nothing but blank inanity. But quiet was in all, 
and the disposition to unanimity, and the absence of 


1 Elia, by Charles Lamb, “A Quakers’ mecting,”—abridged. 
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fierce controversial workings.” First-day meetings 
were not its only services. Men in broad-brimmed 
hats and women in black silk bonnets might be seen 
on Thursday mornings going to the house of God, 
as doves flock to their windows. They had monthly 
meetings, quarterly meetings, and annual meetings. 
Quakers were in their way as orderly, and as jealous 
of breaking rules, as were the Methodists. <A yearly 
epistle was despatched to all parts of the country, and 
it generally conveyed some godly lesson worthy of 
being pondered in this world of noise and strife. 

It is a mistake to suppose that any Quaker was at 
liberty to become what is called a “public Friend,” (ze.) 
an acknowledged preacher of the gospel. His case 
had to be submitted to a monthly meeting, and sanc- 
tion given to his ministry by the members present. 
Labours of a spiritual kind were gratuitously ren- 
dered. No salaries were paid, however much time 
might be devoted to the work, though expenses in 
travelling were borne by others when the Friend who 
fulfilled a mission could not defray them himself. 

As Friends could not conscientiously enter the 
army, to be drawn for the militia was a serious 
matter; but relief was afforded in such cases by the 
law dispensing with personal service. Deputy-licu- 
tenants were empowered “to provide a substitute for 
any Quaker balloted under the Act,” at a fixed 
‘charge of twenty pounds, and to levy such sum on 
the person’s property.} 


1 There is a Digest of Legtslative Enactments relating to 
the Soctety of Friends, by Joseph Davis. 
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The visitation of members, and of those who had 
once been members but had, to use the conventional 
phrase, “married out of Society,” was carefully 
kept up. ; 

There was much energy and zeal manifested by 
old Friends in the North. William Tuke, Thomas 
Priestman, George Sanders, and Henry Storrs were 
household names in Quaker homes, and gladly were 
their visits welcomed as they went their rounds on 
“religious service.” 

There was, however, a consciousness of decline 
in the general Society. A young minister, in 1806, 
speaks of “some who lately stood forward nobly and 
faithfully for the testimonies of truth removed to 
their everlasting rest, and some of those who now 
stand as faithful standard-bearers drooping under 
advanced age; and but few of the dear visited young 
people coming forward to supply the places of those 
who ‘are removed and removing from this state of 
action.”! Yet again in the next year he says—and it 
shows how differently an earnest man feels at different 
times, and under different circumstances, reflecting in 
his face shadow or sunshine:—“In most places I have 
found some religiously disposed persons in whom the 
good seed has not only been well sown, but I trust 
has taken deep root. I may be mistaken in my 
feelings, but if I am not mistaken, true spiritual 
religion is on the increase in many parts of the 
country, and I think it may be said that in some 
places the fields are white unto harvest. There is not 


1 Memoirs of W. Forster, vol. i. p. 48. 
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only considerable willingness to attend such meetings 
as are appointed, but many hearts are opened for the 
reception of such communications as have been 
offered, and the meetings are often crowned at the 
conclusion with such a solemnity as has left a 
pleasant impression upon my mind.”?} 

As early as 1813, signs of disaffection to old prin- 
ciples appeared in Ireland. A touch of freethought 
was felt by some who occupied prominent positions. 
Not absolutely setting aside the authority of Scrip- 
ture, they exalted their own reasonings, so it was 
suspected, above the testimony of inspiration; and 
retaining a high estimate of the inward light, they 
went great lengths in rejecting fundamental gospel 
truths. They held theories of the Deity, the In- 
carnation, and the Atonement of Christ, apart from 
the facts of Christianity, so that the doctrine of the 
inner light became to them an ignzs fatuus. The 
main body of Irish Friends remained loyally attached 
to their first principles, and dealt faithfully with 
disaffected members. Some quietly withdrew from 
fellowship. 

A wider divergence of opinion, and a more serious 
rupture followed in “the Hicksite heresy,” as it is 
called, originating in America with a person named 
Elias Hicks. He openly rejected the essential truths 
of Christianity, but maintained the minor peculiarities 
of Quakerism. An intelligent writer,® who understands 


1 Memoirs of W. Forster, vol. i. p. 60. 

? Jbid., vol. 1. p. 148. 

3 Mr. Seebohm in his Zz of Forster. See also his Life of 
Stephen Grellet, vol. 1. p. 177. 
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the subject, has told us, that among the adherents 
of the American teacher were many who were not 
“aware of the vital nature of the points at issue,” and 
did not adopt his extreme views. Without a conscious 
departure from the faith of their fathers, they, by an 
act of separation, identified themselves with a party 
whose pernicious influence they did not perceive. 
It was in 1825 that these alarming opinions appeared 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and in 1829 we 
find them creating anxiety among Quakers in this 
country. Ata yearly meeting at that time an elabor- 
ate Declaration of Faith on the Inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, the Mediation and Atonement of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, His perpetual power and dominion in the 
Church, was unanimously adopted; and _ fellowship 
was denied to those who did not accept these truths, 
or openly accredited ministers who attempted to in- 
validate them. The declaration was prefaced by these 
words—“ This meeting has been introduced into a 
feeling of much sympathy and brotherly love for our 
brethren on the American continent. We have heard 
with deep concern and sorrow of the close trials to 
which they have been subjected by the diffusion of 
antichristian doctrines among them, and we con- 
sider it to be a duty to disclaim, and we hereby do 
disclaim, all connection as a religious society with any 
meetings for the purpose of worship or discipline, 
which have been established or which are upheld by 
those who have embraced such antichristian doc- 
trines,” 

Properly to understand Quakerism, critics must 
study the characters of Quakers. 
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Stephen Grellet was son of a French noble, the 
intimate friend and counsellor of Louis XVI. He 
fled for his life at the outbreak of the Great Revolu- 
tion, and after wandering about, he settled in America, 
where, with an imperfect knowledge of English, he 
read Penn’s Wo Cross, no Crown, and afterwards 
became a Friend and a minister of the gospel. 

In London his work was wonderful. He won a 
wide popularity in 1811, and wherever he went he had 
crowded houses. He records how at Birmingham “a 
Divine solemnity was spread over the multitude. The 
Spirit gave strength and qualification to proclaim 
what the Christian religion is.’ ‘“ His field of labour 
was in every circle. He was found urging the sons 
and daughters of Quakers to lead lives of sympathy 
with Christ and men: he attended meetings of the 
nobility which were specially called for his engage- 
ments—he met Jews in Devonshire House, Hounds- 
ditch ; and the thieves, pickpockets, and abandoned 
women, were gathered into the Friends’ Meeting- 
house in St. Martin’s Lane.”! At Newgate he had 
interviews with the prisoners, and the impression he 
produced was very remarkable. To England, however, 
he came only as a visitor ; the United States he chose 
for his home, and there as a preacher, an abolitionist, 
and a universal philanthropist, he did a work worthy 
of everlasting remembrance. His life was full of 
incident. He visited the North of Europe, spent six 
months in Russia, saw Turkey and Greece, and went 


' See Life of Stephen Grellet, by Seebohm, in two vo'umes, and 
a small book on the same subject by the Rev. W. Guest. 
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down to Southern Italy—all in religious service. Ile 
had interviews with the highest dignitaries in Church 
and State. 

As early as 1808, this keen-sighted observer had 
discovered doctrinal aberrations in Elias Hicks. 
“His assertions were so often covered,” says Stephen 
Grellet, “that few understood him fully. He promised 
that he would be more guarded, but vain promises 
they were, and several times I felt constrained publicly 
to disavow the unchristian doctrine that he advanced. 
At a public meeting in this city [New York] after he 
had advanced his sentiments, I felt it my placcin that 
meeting to open and explain the subject, how as a 
religious society we had uniformly received and 
maintained the fundamental Christian truths in hu 
mony with clear Scripture doctrine.”! 

Though a Frenchman, Grellet might, from his lons 
residence in the States, be regarded as an American 
Friend, and others besides him, from the other side the 
Atlantic, visited this country on religious service. 

William Forster, father of the Right Honourabte 
W. FE. Forster, after a short period spent in business, 
devoted his life to the public ministry, and for this 
purpose was almost always engaged in home or foreign 
travel. He gave up a lucrative business that he might 
follow the ministry. In short, he counted all things 
but loss that he might win Christ? No missionary, 


1 Afemoirs of Stephen Grellet, vol. i. p. 125. 

2 “ How truly and exactly,” says his brother-in-law, Sir Fas 1" 
Buxton, “ do the words, ‘they left all and followed Him,’ convey 
my view of William’s two years’ absence from a home, a wite, a 
boy—the very darlings of his heart, all his wishes and desires 
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‘acting as agent for any of our Societies, could be more 

indefatigable in the discharge of duty than this un- 
paid labourer in the service of Christian truth and 
love. His Memoirs, which range over both hemi- 
spheres, unveil in modest form and in characteristic 
phraseology some beautiful phases of inner spiritual 
life, reminding me of the Journals of Fox and Penn, 
only free from peculiarities which, in the case of 
those compositions, are repulsive to modern readers. 
William Forster was a man of large intelligence, a 
good divine, and not without literary taste ; what he 
wrote is pleasant to read, always leaving the impres- 
sion that, like Enoch, “he walked with God ;” indeed 
I do not know a more fitting description of his life 
and ways than what we find in these ancient words. 
Nothing can better illustrate his own character, and 
that of Quakerism than such extracts as the following 
from his Journal. 


** 1805, 9th mo., 20th, Brighton. 

“IT was enabled to cast my burden on my friends at 
our monthly meeting, and was, I trust, favoured to feel the 
unity of their spirits in the exercising prospect. I set off on 
the 7th instant, and think I have cause to acknowledge 
the goodness and mercy of the Lord in the preservation I 
have experienced both inwardly and outwardly. Oh, may 
all that is living within me bow in humble prostration before 
Him ; thank Him for His past unmerited mercies, and make 
a fresh dedication of my all to His service. The quarterly 
‘meeting at Poole was a time that IJ trust will be remembered 


centring in this spot [Bradpole, Dorset]. I went to meeting 
with him twice to-day. His morning sermon was one of the 
best I ever heard.”—Jfemoirs of Str 7. F. Buxton, c. vii. 
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by many. I humbly trust the Master was glorified, and His 
noble cause of truth exalted. My mind was introduced into 
deep exercise, under an apprehension that it would be right 
for me to request an opportunity with such young friends as 
might be in town that evening, I informed the quarterly 
meeting for discipline of my prospect, who united in the 
proposal, and a meeting was accordingly appointed. It 
was larger than I expected. It was grateful to feel the ex- 
tension of the heavenly wing ; and that the Great Shepherd 
was stretching out the arms of His love with this merciful 
design, that all should be gathered into His fold of rest and 
peace ; and that the standard of truth was exalted and the 
people invited to repair unto it. After this meeting I felt 
very low, and as if I had done nothing for the cause, and 
almost ready to conclude the meeting had been held in 
vain.” } ; 


Mr. Forster visited, not only many parts of this 
country in his gospel ministry, but he proceeded to 
Wales, to Scotland, and the Western Isles. When 
Stephen Grellet was in England, William Forster 
became intimate with him, and took an active share 
in efforts for the benefit of the Metropolis. Together 
in 1812 they laboured among distressed Spitalfield 
weavers, inmates of workhouses, impoverished Jews, 
companies of prostitutes and thieves, and prisoners 
in gaol. The scenes witnessed on the women’s side 
of Newgate, we are told, were so appalling that im- 
mediate steps were taken to enlist the efforts of ladies 
on behalf of the outcasts; and it was in this way that 
Elizabeth Fry entered upon “those persevering exer- 
tions for the moral and spiritual reformation, and the 


1 Memoirs of W. Forster, vol. i. p. 45. 
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more humane treatment of prisoners, which have 
deservedly placed her name among their greatest 
benefactors.” 

Elizabeth Fry was one of the Gurney family, 
descended from a race of strict Quakers well known 
in the city of Norwich for a hundred years, -At the 
commencement of this century the younger members, 
though not renouncing Quakerism, departed from 
many of its strict habits, and indulged in a good deal 
of worldly conformity. Being affluent, residing in a 
mansion called Earlham Hall, and being on visiting 
terms with the aristocracy, they mixed in fashionable 
society, entertained persons of distinction, and received 
as a guest to their pleasantly situated abode a member 
of the Royal family. Elizabeth Gurney, in her youth, 
was rather sceptical, but a visit from an American 
Quaker, William Savery, produced in the lady a great 
spiritual change. She became a plain Friend, and in 
1800 was married to Mr. Fry, a member of the society. 
Removing to London, she, in the year 1810, became 
a preacher, being accepted according to the rules of 
the denomination. She was a remarkably handsome 
woman, with a countenance of sweet expression set 
off advantageously by the pure white of her Quaker 
cap; her tall figure, majestic and graceful, added to 
her features, produced a commanding effect on those 
who approached her; her musical voice completing 
the charm of her presence and conversation. She 
surpassed her female contemporaries in the gracious 
power and persuasiveness of her preaching ; and what 
contributed to her usefulness in this respect, contri- 
buted largely to her success in paths of benevolence. 
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‘She visited Newgate, where she found herself sur- 
rounded by hundreds of her sex, sunk in the depths 
of crime and degradation. To win their hearts was 
the difficulty. At first repulsed, she soon found that 
an appeal to motherly instincts would be the best key 
to their confidence, and, applying this instrument, she 
soon unlocked their affection, and made herself mis- 
tress of those whom gaolers and warders had found 
utterly unmanageable. Pursuing her task, for awhile 
unhelped, she in 1817 established a Ladies’ Committee 
for the reformation of female prisoners, the sheriffs 
giving permission to their prison visits, but rendering 
no Official assistance. Her work grew on her hands, 
and looking beyond Newgate, she sought to improve 
the prison discipline of the country in general, and 
devoted herself to the same cause as that which called 
forth the energies of John Howard. Ministers of 
state and clergy of different denominations sym- 
pathised in her purposes, and co-operated in her plans; 

_ and by degrees this illustrious personage accomplished 
an enterprise which has immortalized her name. 

Whilst Mrs. Fry was walking the prisons, and 
preaching the gospel, another member of the society 
devoted himself to the subject of education. This was 

Joseph Lancaster, son of a soldier in the Foot-Guards, 
born in the Borough Road, Southwark, with which his 
name was destined to be associated for a long time 
tocome. He obtained a room, and fitted it up at his 

own expense, before he was nincteen years of age, and 

there gathered together ninety neglected children that 
swarmed in the neighbourhood. He attracted the 
notice of the Duke of Bedford and of George the 
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Third, who in the spirit af Alfred the Great said to him, 
- “T wish that every poor child in my dominions may be 
able to read his Bible.” That little sentence went 
from lip to lip, and circulated throughout the kingdom, 
inspiring a zeal in the cause of popular instruction 
unknown before. From 1807 to 1811, Lancaster 
travelled, and lectured, and unfolded his plans to the 
British public. They consisted chiefly in arrangements 
for monitorial instruction, the elder boys and girls 
being employed to instruct the younger in elementary 
knowledge. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Bell adopted the 
monitorial system, and it has been maintained that 
Lancaster borrowed the system from him. Into that 
controversy it is unnecessary to enter here. At any 
rate Lancester did much to extend education, but as 
he was a Nonconformist, Church people looked upon 
him with much suspicion, Elementary instruction 
had been sadly neglected, the clergy had, in numerous 
instances, been of opinion that it would unfit the 
lower classes for their position in life, and inspire them 
with feelings of independence unfavourable to obedi- 
ence in matters touching politics, also in matters 
touching religion. Popular instruction was looked 
upon as a dissenting scheme for kidnapping children 
from the Established Church. 

Lancaster’s co-religionists threw themselves heartily 
into the enterprise in 1808, and established the British 
and Forcign School Society. They based their work 
on catholic principles, and prohibited the use of all 
denominational catechisms. Lancaster himself, after 
labouring in his own country, emigrated to America, 
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and there carried on his educational efforts. They 
were extended to Canada, where he was aided by 
the Colonial Parliament; but his latter days were 
embittered by controversy and pecuniary troubles. 
Prudence does not seem to have been one of his 
endowments. 

The Society of Friends included at least two well 
known worthies of science. 

John Dalton was son of a Cumberland Dalesman, 


who brought him up in Quaker ways, and sent him to 


school with a Friend named Fietcher, who gathered 
together the children of his community in that district. 
The boy got on so well that he actually opened a 
school of his own when he was only twelve years old. 
Afterwards, being fond of mathematics, he set up as a 
teacher at Kendal, then a centre of Quakerism in the 
Lake Country. Afterwards he went to reside in 
Manchester, and for years dwelt among his own people 
in Quaker garb, with Quaker speech, and was a regular 
attendant on Thursday meetings. At the same time 
he carried on scientific inquiries which ended in the 
discovery of chemical combinations such as revolu- 
tionized his chosen branch of science. On them he 
based his atomic theory, which to the chemists of 
Europe, Dr. Whewell says, “was like a lighted torch 
passed round amongst lamps trimmed and filled with 
oil and ready to be kindled.” He had at an early 
period studied the phenomena of dew, and it is 
pleasant to think of him as a devout man, who medi- 
tated on that omnipotent goodness which “ weighed 
the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance,” 
and who maketh.“the dew to lie all night upon the 
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branch.” The Royal Society awarded to him a gold 
medal, and at Oxford he was madea D.C.L. He was 
born in 1766, and died in 1844. 

William Allen is another Quaker celebrity of that 
age. Born in1770, he died in 1843. The two good 
men ran their race side by side, nearly from beginning 
to end; and if Allen was no great original discoverer, 
he exceeded his contemporary in practical efforts for 
the good of his countrymen. He was a chemist, a 
lecturer at Guy’s Hospital, a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and a contributor of an important paper to 
the Philosophical Transactions in 1829, demonstrating 
that the diamond is carbon; but beyond that he 
devoted himself to schemes of public usefulness, im- 
proving the cottages of the poor, providing workshops 
and playgrounds for the young, and performing long 
and arduous journeys as a preacher of the gospel. 

The Socicty of Friends is not without what may 
be called interior organization for managing affairs, 
providing for the poor and educating the children of 
humbler members ; but they have had no public insti- 
tutions appealing to the country like other branches 
of English Christendom. Yet they have been zealous 
supporters of catholic plans, and this is a fact too 
interesting to be passed by. It distinguishes modern 
Friends from ancient ones. I question whether George 
Fox and William Penn would have joined John Owen 
and Richard Baxter in endeavouring to circulate the 
Bible all over the world, and educate children of 
homeborn artisans and peasants. Nor am J at all 
sure, that if they had, those Puritan worthies would 
have reciprocated their willingness. But Quakers were 
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from the beginning staunch friends of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society; and a brother of William 
Forster was one of the most regular attendants on 
Committee business at Earl Street. As to the 
British and Foreign School Society, founded in 1808, 
William Allen, Joseph Fox, and other Friends were 
amongst its most strenuous advocates. 

Quaker home life retained much of its original 
simplicity. The rich mingled with the poor; they 
realized to a large extent the common brotherhood of 
humanity, and the spiritual equality of members in 
their communion. It is related respecting Yorkshire, 
that such was the republican equality in the commu- 
nity,—increased no doubt by the natural independence 
which characterizes the West Riding,—that a small 
Quaker farmer or shopkeeper in Bradford felt himself 
upon a footing with the Quaker aristocracy of the 
town. A handloom weaver had become a Quaker 
preacher, and simply because he was a sterling char- 
acter, often received invitations to dine at a Quaker 
mansion in the neighbourhood; but he had con- 
scientious scruples against the vanity of a carriage and 
pair, and would never ride to his host’s domain. 
The freemasonry of Friends, united to local habits, 
produced this pleasant fusion of different classes ; and 
another illustration may be gathered from the same 
place. “It was a custom amongst the Society of 
Friends to appoint at certain times a deputation of 
its members to wait upon the other members of the 
community, to ascertain whether they were keeping 
their worldly affairs in proper order. On one of these 
occasions a deputation called on an influential Friend, 
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who entered into minute details, showing that he 
approved of what others might have regarded as an 
inquisitorial visit. He told them he had made his 
will, and showed how he kept different books for each 
of his estates and businesses, which at the time were 
both numerous and extensive,” ! 


} Bradford Antiqguary, Part I., pp. 29, 30. 
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MORAVIANS. 
1800-1830, 


ORAVIANISM was instituted and nurtured 

in England by its founder, Zinzendorf, and 

after many vicissitudes it retained considerable in- 
fluence eighty years ago. Bedford, Bristol, Duckin- 
field, Bath, and Devonport had congregations of the 
order in 1800; and if they did not increase during 
the next thirty years, they continued to hold their 
own. Settlements were established in different places. 
These were little colonies; “the Brethren” living 
together a village life, with schools and industrial 
institutions under the government of their own 
Church. Fulneck was a good example, being an 
abode of order and neatness, with a pleasant-looking 
chapel under episcopal superintendence; altogether 
resembling, on a small scale, Neuwied on the river 


Rhine, or Hernhutt in the kingdom of Saxony. The 


ecclesiastical constitution of Moravianism has from 
the beginning been peculiar. It has bishops, but 
the government may be described as of a Presbyterian 
cast, because Synods, provincial and general, are the 
ruling powers. A provincial Synod has the direction 
of provincial affairs, and legisiates in detail, accord- 
ing to principles laid down by a general Synod ; 
369 BB 
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it elects an executive Board of Elders to conduct 
business for the following term. The English pro- 
vincial Synod consists of ministers in active service, 
and deputies from congregations, besides bishops 
and provincial officers. A general Synod overlooks 
the provinces. The last in Zinzendorf’s lifetime was 
held in the old Chateau of Marienborn, in Wetteravia, 
not far from Frankfort-on-the-Maine, The body of 
rulers has sometimes been divided, and has come 
under the influence of differently minded leaders, In 
the general Synod of 1801, there were three laymen 
out of fifty-five voting members, showing a large pre- 
ponderance of ministerial power. Seventeen years 
clapsed before another Synod was held, when again 
only three laymen were present to vote. Changes 
were made in the ecclesiastical constitution ; and two 
circles of membership were instituted, one for those 
who were not ready to adopt certain Moravian pecu- 
liarities. The lot had been used not only for the 
election of officers, but also to decide matrimonial 
engagements. In 1801 it was altogether dropped 
with reference to election; and with reference to 
English marriages it was not obligatory after 1818. 
Another Synod followed in 1825, when the lot was 
further limited, and the double scheme of membership 
underwent a reverse. Thus English Moravians, not- 
withstanding the privilege of holding provincial 
Synods, were, in matters of the highest importance, 
subject to Synods held in Germany, 


1 Much interesting information about the modern Brethren 
will be found in the Aloravian Almanack and Year-Look. 
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The Latrobes have long been closely connected 
with Moravian affairs. Benjamin Henry Latrobe 
translated Krantz’s History of the Brethren, and also 
Spangenberg’s Christian Doctrine, both standard 
books with the community. Benjamin Latrobe was 
a bishop, officiating in Fetter Lane, who died in the 
early part of this century, and was succeeded by 
his son, Christian Ignatius Latrobe. James Latrobe 
became a bishop in 1829; and the whole family have 
been remarkable for their accomplishments, for depth 
of piety, and sweetness of temper. The poet Mont- 
gomery was a Moravian. His attachment to the 
“Brethren” appears in his poem on Greenland, in 
which he sympathetically paints the incidents of 
their enterprise in that frozen realm, and the heroic 
spirit displayed by them through long years of toil 
and disappointment. 

As during the last half of the eighteenth, so during 
the present century, the glory of Moravianism has 
been found in its Missions. They have been true to 
their original type, and have maintained their old 
humility of purpose, their old trust in the providence 
of God, their old faith in the efficacy of prayer, their 
old love of peace, and their old privilege of attracting 
the affection of other communities. Their chosen 
fields have been of a humble description, not China, 
not Hindustan, but Greenland, Labrador, the West 
Indies, South Africa, and the Australian aborigines. 
Their work has been done by hardy Germans, whose 
strength of character and economical habits have 
fitted them for that rough work which others would 
not touch, but they have heroically undertaken. 
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Their annals teem with romantic and inspiring facts, 
and the memory of them served to keep alive in 
English minds and hearts an interest in their un- 
paralleled achievements. For ninety years the story 
of a little ship weathering stormy seas while carrying 
out a cargo of provisions for the Brethren at Labra- 
dor, awakened the wonder of English Christians, and 
strengthened their faith in God’s providence and the 


efficacy of His people’s prayers. A new outburst. 


of heroism, worthy of the Greenland pioneers, ap- 
peared in 1818, when the Brethren undertook a 
settlement for Lepers in the African Valley of 
Hemel en Aarde (Heaven and Earth, so called 
because hemmed in by rocks with only a strip of sky 
above). The lepers were like those of Israel, no man 
caring for them; but, in spite of natural aversion, the 
missionaries, in their Master’s spirit, comforted the 
outcasts by bringing them to the Saviour. 

Missions were extended in successive years. At 
the beginning of the century, out of a hundred and 
seventy ministers, one hundred were missionaries, and 
the membership in Missionary Churches, I believe, 
now amounts to more than twice as many as in the 
Churches at home. 

An English association was formed in aid of 
Moravian Missions in 1817. Ministers of different 
denominations pleaded on their behalf. My principal 
reason for stating such facts is to show how missionary 
impulses were created, in English Christendom, by 
narratives of Moravian self-sacrifice. 

The Moravians in England, though never a power- 
ful body, and in some respects a peculiar pcople, 
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have been by no means sectarian ; on the contrary, 
they have ever cherished catholic sympathies, and 
lived on friendly terms with their co-religionists. 
This became more and more the case, as other 
denominations took an increasing interest in their 
wonderful Missions. Romantic tales of their early 
days have fanned the flame of missionary ardour in 
general; and if the Brethren have been benefited by 
collections made on behalf of their efforts, what they 
received has been paid back in fresh incentives to 
Christian zeal. Seventeen new missionary stations 
were established during the period covered by this 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


IRVING AND THE CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH. 


1820-30. 


SINGULAR phenomenon appeared in the 
religious world when the first quarter of this 
century ran near its close. A Presbyterian minister, 
then unknown to fame, came to an obscure place of 
worship in the metropolis, and took all ranks of 
society by storm; and this very person, son of a 
Church the most unritualistic in Christendom, and 
to which he was strongly attached, became founder 
of a community which bears a close resemblance to 
that which Has its central seat in Rome. 

He produced an excitement which, from the ex- 
tent to which it prevailed, the class of persons it 
affected, and the prophetic fervour which it displayed, 
rose to the importance of a national event. He came 
from Scotland, where he assisted Dr. Chalmers, but 
at Glasgow gave no augury of what he was after- 
wards to accomplish. He felt.he had a Divine mis- 
ston to Babylon the Great, not a common inspiration 
of zeal, such as moves each true minister, but a 
special impulse from the Lord on high. Beyond 
Luther, beyond Knox, he seemed to regard himself 
as “servant of the Lord,” and, with earnestness 
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unparalleled in modern times, he delivered his burden 
before the nation of England. He spoke to men at 
large; to people of fashion in particular. Never 
since George Whitefield, had any one so arrested 
attention ; and Irving went far beyond Whitefield in 
attracting the respectful, even the admiring notice, 
of lords, ladies, and commoners. His name was on 
every lip; newspapers, magazines, and reviews dis- 
cussed his merits; and caricatures in shop windows 
hit off his eccentricities. Mr. Canning made allusion 
to him in Parliament, quoting with sympathy. the 
beautiful word “fatherhood,” in reference to God, 
which, if not coined by the preacher, received from 
him a mark which gave it a wide currency. It may 
seem to some, when pondering this beautiful title, that 
Irving in his preaching dwelt on the loving parentship 
of the Almighty to all mankind in a tender and senti- 
mental way, after the manner of modern preachers. 
This was by no means the case. On turning to a 
course of sermons on God our Father, printed since 
his death, amongst his collected writings, you find a 
theological dissertation on the eternal generation ot 
the Son, in acuteness not unworthy of Athanasius, 
and as for golden eloquence, vying with Chrysostoin. 
He sets forth the Nicene doctrine with orthodos 
decision, and patiently, paragraph after paragraph, 
leads his hearers into the deep things of God. That 
preaching of such an order should have attracted 
crowds, and kept nobles and ladies spellbound, is a 
fact which modern critics, despising what is dogmatic, 
and treating doctrinal teaching as dead and chaft-like, 
may find it difficult to explain, 
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Baptism too was a subject on which he largely 
dwelt, insisting upon its efficacy, much after an Anglo- 
Catholic manner, and glorying in the Scottish Con- 
fession, which says, “ We utterly condemn the vanity 
of those who affirm the sacrament to be nothing but 
naked and bare signs.” In homilies on the Lord’s 
Supper, he also goes far beyond a mere symbolical 
meaning in the ordinance. Utterly repudiating the 
tenet of transubstantiation, he holds that there is a 
real spiritual presence of Christ’s flesh and blood in 
the elements, a presence to be enjoyed only through 
“the faith of the communicant. Some sermons 
printed in his collected works are admirable and 
edifying to those who have no sympathy with him 
in his sacramental views. As to spirit and style, 
they remind one of Milton’s prose. <A series on 
the parable of the sower are especially excellent. 

How he appealed in tones like thunder. to the irre- 
ligious portion of his audience will appear from the 
following passage taken out of a lecture on John the 
Baptist :— 

“ Therefore, now, while the light of heaven sieamenh 
in your eye, and the soul stayeth in her insecure and 
fragile tabernacle, even now, ere death’s finger hath 
stopped your ear from all hearing of salvation, and 
your soul from all tender touch of remorse,—now 
while God lingereth, yea, lingereth at the solicitation 
of the Vine-dresser, ere He cut you down as cumberers 
of the ground,—turn even now at the voice of this 
remonstrance that His Spirit hath sent on purpose to 
quicken and resuscitate decayed and irresolute souls, 
—now, now, come confessing your sins, and seeking of 
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the Holy Ghost what you shall do to inherit eternal 
life. 

“And, ye generation of godless rebels, that refuse 
and will not come to any terms, however: gracious, 
but hold out in perfect contempt of God, the sands of 
your life are fast ebbing, and the last particle shall 
soon fall, and you shall sink speechless into the waste 
places of spirits reprobate; when desolation’s blast 
shall come over your well-being, as the whirlwind 
cometh over the deep; and changeless, pitiless, iron- 
clasped, destiny shall engirdle you for ever.” 

The place of his ministrations from 1822 to 1829 
was the Scottish Church, Hatton Garden, where 
people flocked long before the hour of service arrived, 
besieging every entrance, and blocking up a lane 
which led to the vestry door. There, I remember 
seeing him, with a child in his arms, come one Sunday 
morning, as gentle as he was majestic—above six 
feet, broad shouldered, with a face which, as Walter 
Scott said, “resembled that of our Saviour in Italian 
pictures, the hair carefully arranged in the same 
manner, parted in the middle,” flowing in jet black 
locks over his ample shoulders, and he made way 
through the concourse as one born to command, “a 
king amongst men.” Ascending the pulpit—rows of 
Scottish boys sitting in front of it, the church crowded 
to every corner with people of rank and fashion,—he 
announced a’ psalm, “The Lord my shepherd is,” 
reading it with matchless pathos, and then offered 
up a prayer of no common kind. The substance, 
the style, the delivery of the discourse—every word 
of it read—was such as could not be forgotten. “He 
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was unquestionably, by many degrees,” said De 
Quincey, “the greatest orator of our times.” “ Bodily 
and spiritually,” declared Carlyle, “perhaps there 
was not in that November, 1822, a man more full of 
genial energetic life in all these islands.” “His was 
the freest, brotherliest, bravest human soul mine ever 
came in contact with; I call him, on the whole, the 
. best man I have ever found in this world, or hope to 
find.” His modes of address were original, he laid 
unusual matter under contribution, so as to provoke 
Hazlett’s satire, “he has held a play-book in one 
hand, and a Bible in the other, and quoted Shakespeare 
and Melanchthon in the same breath.” 

In 1825 he delivered a sermon on the missionary 
charter which startled everybody. The discourse when 
published was inscribed to no other than Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, the author saying, “ It will seem wonderful 
to many, that I should make choice of you, from the 
circle of my friends, to dedicate to you these begin- 
ings of my thoughts upon the most important subject 
of these or any times.” Irving chose for his theme 
the history of our Lord’s sending forth the twelve, 
without gold or silver, without scrip or purse, without 
shoes or staves, and he held up the twelve as an 
example for missionaries. In his preface, he acknow- 
ledged the doctrine to be of “so novel and un- 
palatable a character, that if it was to do any good, or 
even to live, it must be brought before the public 
with a more minute investigation of the Scriptures, 
and fuller development of reason, than could be 
contained within the compass of a single discourse.” 
This homily covers a hundred closely printed pages, 
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and as delivered it occupied, I believe, about three 
hours. The effect can be better imagined than 
described. He seemed going back to the days of 
Francis of Assisi—interpreting Scripture as the 
Italian saint would have done, and seeking to wrap 
a friar’s mantle round a Protestant preacher. He 
said: “I remember in this metropolis to have heard 
it uttered with great applause in a public mecting, 
where the heads and leaders of the religious world 
were: present, ‘If I were asked what was the first 
qualification for a missionary, I would say, Prudence ; 
and what the second? Prudence; and what the 
third? I would say, Prudence. Money, money, 
money, is the universal cry. Mammon hath gotten 
the victory, and may triumphantly say (nay, he may 
keep silence, and the servants of Christ will say it 
for him), Without me ye can do nothing.” Irving 
threw prudence to the winds, and cared not a straw 
for money ; with wild aberrations of genius he had 
something of the old Hebrew prophet. He did a 
courageous deed that night, but most of his hearers 
looked on him as mad, I distinctly remember de- 
liverances to that effect uttered by some who were 
distinguished amongst Evangelical ministers, as 
leaders of opinion and main pillars of our religious 
socicties. 

Multitudes still crowded to hear him, and it was 
necessary to build a new Scotch church. The edifice 
in Regent’s Square was opened by Dr. Chalmers in 
1829, when the preacher drew an enormous con- 
gregation, and statesmen sat at his feet under the 
inspiration of his. eloquence. But a change was 
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coming over the spirit of Irving’s dream even then, 
for in 1825 he began preaching on the second advent, 
in his own style. Then he published a translation 
of Ben Ezra’s Coming of the Messiah in Majesty, and 
afterwards speculated on the incarnation of our Lord, 
and the moral character of His humanity. These 
speculations, though conceived by their author with 
the utmost reverence, shocked his friends, who de- 
tected a taint of terrible heresy. His preaching 
began to fall off—he extemporized ; spoke at random; 
took to street preaching; would stand under the 
wall of Clerkenwell prison to address a few by- 
standers; and, to crown all, encouraged “ manifesta- 
tions,” as they were called in the west of Scotland. 
They originated on the banks of the Clyde amongst 
some pious Presbyterians, who believed that the 
miraculous gifts of the primitive Church were being 
renewed, They were repeated in London at the 
Scotch Church, Regent’s Square, in 1831. 

It was acold dark winter’s morning, when, with some 
- fellow students, I walked down to the church at seven 
o’clock. The vast building was dimly lighted ; people 
were scattered in the pews waiting for the “ mani- 
festation” ; when Irving, like a weird ghost, emerged 
from the dark shades behind the communion table. 
At length a dead silence was broken by unearthly 
shrieks. Then followed what seemed like articulate 
‘ sounds, but perfectly unintelligible. These were “the 
tongues,” so called. They were repeated and re- 
peated ; when loud screams were heard in English, 
“ He is coming,” “He is coming,” “He is coming.” 
After this, as if exhausted by such utterances, the 
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speaker seemed to’ sink on the floor. These “ mani-. 
festations” have been very differently described by 
Irving himself. “There is,” he says, “a power in 
the voice to thrill the heart and overawe the spirit 
after a manner that I have never felt. There is a 
march, and a majesty, and a sustained grandeur in 
the voice, especially of those who prophesy, which I 
have never heard even a resemblance to, except now 
and then in-the sublimest and most impassioned 
moods of Mrs. Siddons. and Miss O’Neill. It is a 
mere abandonment of all truth to call it screaming - 
or crying. It is the most majestic and divine 
utterance which I have ever heard: some parts of 
which I never heard equalled, and no part of it 
surpassed by the finest execution of genius and 
art exhibited at the oratorios in the concerts of 
ancient music. And when the speech utters itself 
in the way of a psalm or spiritual song, it is the 
likest to some of the most simple and ancient chants 
in the cathedral services, insomuch that I have been 
often led to think that those chants, of which some 
can be traced up as high as the days of Ambrose, 
are recollections and transmissions of the inspired 
utterances in the primitive Church.” So much ‘for 
what imagination can do. We are reminded by 
it of another manifestation, described in the life of 
that strange person Blake, both artist and poet, the 
author of Jerusalem the Emanation of the Giant Albion, 


.who died in 1828. This singular man anticipated, it 


would seem, the phenomena of modern spiritualism ; 
for he speaks of “a sublime allegory, which is now 
perfectly completed into a great pocm. I may praise 
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it, since I dare not attempt to be other than the 
secretary ; the authors are in eternity. I consider it 
the grandest poem this world contains.” “There is 
no tangible medium of communication mentioned in 
Blake’s descriptions; but the disciples of this faith 
write as he did, utterances of which they do not 
claim to be more than the secretary, and of which 
they sometimes assert that they are great poems.” } 

But there were other marve!s of a different kind 
connected with Irving’s career. The voices were 
deemed by him and his disciples supernatural; and 
other supernatural signs and wonders were claimed to 
have been wrought through his or their instrument- 
ality. We heard much of the healing of diseases in 
immediate answer to prayer. Irving, it was said, 
brought down by his believing intercessions health 
and strength upon a young lady whom the physicians 
had given up. Whatever explanation might. be 
given of certain cases of recovery, there was no lack 
of evidence that the cures were quite out of the 
common way, and that the only apparent means 
which led to the result was the prayer of faith, 

The man who made such a stir was as gentle in 
private life as he was stern in public work. I once 
paid him a visit. He was sitting by the hearthside, 
rather unwell, wrapped in a large blue cloak, his eyes, 
notwithstanding an obliquity of vision, shining like 
live coals, and penetrating one’s soul with a feeling 
of reverence. He was the same out of the pulpit as 


1 The Literary History of the Nineteenth Century, by Mrs. 
Oliphant, vol. ii. p, 293. 
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in it, not given to small talk, but discoursing on 
high themes. _On this occasion his subject was the 
sacrament of baptism, to which he attached a high 
importance. He spoke like an old prophet, and at 
the close of his conversation he slowly rose from his 
chair, till his head seemed as if it would touch the 
ceiling, when, waving to a nursemaid in the room 
to hush a child, he lifted one hand to heaven, and 
then placed the other hand on my head, and offered 
an intercession which I shall never forget as long as 
I live. 

Besides the uncommon proceedings I have de- 
scribed, there were doctrinal peculiarities connected 
with his history. He believed in the perfection of. 
our Lord’s Divinity, and in the actual spotlessness of 
His human life, but he attributed the latter to the 
Saviour’s will, not to any physical necessity. He held 
that Christ was in a certain sense peccable, though 
entirely pure; in other words, that He cou/d have 
sinned, though He never did. The distinction might 
be overlooked, and consequences shocking to Christian 
sensibilities were plausibly but unfairly deduced from 
this subtle intrusion into a region of conccived pos- 
sibility. According to his view the temptations of our 


Lord were as vea/ as ours, which he thought they 


could not have been if the common orthodox view 
of our Lord’s humanity be the true one. This was 
considered to be heretical; it brought him under 
the discipline of his own Presbytery, and he was put 
on trial in the Church at London Wall, where he 
defended himself after his own characteristic manner. 
It was in 1830; and after being condemned on that 
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occasion he appealed to a general Synod; but the 
Synod would not stand by him, and he was condemned 
and excommunicated from the Church of his fathers. 
The excommunication occurred in 1833, and on his 
return to London he officiated as angel in a London 
congregation of the Catholic Apostolic Church. 

He returned to Scotland in 1834, with the vain 
hope of being a prophet for the conversion of his 
fellow-countrymen ; but he fell into consumption, and 
was not spared to do the work he contemplated. To 
the last, delusions as to his national mission con- 
tinued; but it was no delusion when this man of 
wayward genius in his last moments exclaimed, “In 
life and in death I am the Lord's.” 

The causes which gradually diminished, and then 
totally extinguished, Irving’s popularity are very 
obvious. Though essentially evangelical, he never 
pursued those lines of thought which are common 
amongst those who bear that name. He dwelt much 
upon the catholic doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation,. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
the office of Christ’s Church as a witness to the 
world—an office of which he had a high conception. 
What is called the “religious world ’—an unfortunate 
expression, though in some cases a correct title—he 
looked upon with no complacency whatever, and 
treated it as the old Hebrew prophets treated a 
like condition of society in their day. He was bent 
upon bringing to light its evils, and when he had 
done so he unmercifully condemned them. This of 
course brought down upon him the severe censure 
of some portions of the religious press. His rebukes 
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of other men naturally aroused counter rebukes. His 
eccentricities added to the social alienation he had 
in other ways created. His prophetical speculations 
drove away many from his ministry. The doctrinal 
heresies of which he was accused, beyond all previous 
things, damaged his reputation; and then the tongues 
and other “miraculous gifts” put out the last lights 
of his brilliant fame. The “religious public,” after 
making him an idol, pulled him from his pedestal 
and cast him down into the dust. 

Into Irving’s mind there entered not only a meta- 
physical notion of peccability in the man Christ 
Jesus, but a practical idea to this effect—that the 
Church ought to be brought back to its primitive 
estate; and as miraculous gifts were originally con- 
nected with ministerial orders, so by the revival of 
those orders, and by strong faith in the power and 
presence of the Holy Ghost, supernatural gifts long 
lost might be recovered. Accordingly Irving gathered 
a congregation in Newman Street, London, under a 
government composed of apostles, angels, prophets, 
evangelists, and elders. The seeds of this develop- 
ment were sown in those sacramental ideas he early 
conceived. Such ideas seek embodiment in a priest- 
hood possessing Divine powers, and such powers seek 
expression in an elaborated order of ministers with 
corresponding forms of ritual. 

The Lord’s Supper, interpreted as a sacrifice of our 
Lord’s whole human nature, was connected with 
commemorations of the dead, and in the rites and 
ceremonies and vestments employed there was a 
typical significance—purple robes indicating apostolic 
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dignity, blue the gift of prophecy, crimson the shed- 
ding of Christ’s blood, and white the pure relation 
between pastor and flock. “The Catholic Apostolic 
Church,” so it was called, laid great stress on the 
Ecumenical Creeds of Christendom, and also em- 
braced the doctrine of the Lord’s second coming at 
the commencement of the Millennium. 

One of the members has made this statement :— 
“The forms of worship are those which have been 
used in all ages in the Catholic Church. The first 
and last hours of every day are devoted to Divine 
service—the matins and vespers of our fathers. 
Prayers are made also at nine and three o'clock. 
The Holy Eucharist is offered and the Communion 
administered every Lord’s-day. The form of the 
buildings, the furniture of the same, the vestments 
of the clergy, are, in like manner, those that were 
devoted to the worship of God in catholic times. 
Liturgies appropriate to each service, as they were of 
old, cleansed from the mixture of idolatrous invoca- 
tions of dead men and women, are employed. Ali 
these practices are still used in the greater part of 
Christendom, but they are become mere mummeries, 
because the true significance of them is forgotten and 
unknown. Authority for regulating church affairs is 
vested in a Council, and that Council, formed ‘by the 
word of prophecy,’ has its foreshadowing type in the 
tabernacle in the wilderness.” But the foreshadowing 
is clumsily explained. There were forty-eight boards 
in the Mosaic structure, and with these correspond 
the aggregate of six elders from each of the seven 
London churches, together with six apostles, Theré 
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were five bars upholding the boards; with these cor- 
respond five of the apostles who are prime counsellors 
in the authoritative ministry. Two tenons with their 
silver sockets find their antitypes in the diaconal 
officers. Two corner boards represent two elders. 
The four pillars of the holy place point to four head 
officers—apostle, r.ophet, evangelist, and pastor. 
Five pillars at the entrance are emblems of five 
evangelists; the seven-branched ¢andlestick sym- 
bolized the seven angels of the Church. Sixty pillars 
of the court were sixty evangelists: and an assembly 
of this kind presided over by a complete apostolate 
of twelve would be infallible.: 

The fourfold ministry of apostle, prophet, evan- 
gelist, and pastor, mainly distinguished this peculiar 
body of religionists. The apostle took precedence of 
the rest—conferring the Holy Ghost by the laying on 
of hands, communicating to the Church mysteries 
revealed to him, and deciding matters of discipline 
and order. The prophet was divinely commissioned 
to explain prophecy, to open scripture, to decipher 
symbols. The evangelist was a herald to proclaim 
gospel tidings to the outside world. The pastor was 
to fold the flock, to watch over the sheep. Deacons 
were to manage temporal matters, and the payment 
of tithes or tenths of oe. was the source of 
Church revenue. 

The system was a reaction against the cold hard 
dogma, that immediate spiritual influences were not 
to be any longer looked for; that after the Day of 
Pentecost, when apostles had left the world, heaven's 
door was shut, and the ladder between the upper and 
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under world was quite withdrawn. But, instead of 
taking the shape of individual illumination and sanc- 
tifying power, it took up as main ideas the Church, 
the ministry, and social worship. The results to be 
sought were new organizations, new officers, new rites; 
or, which amounts to the same thing, a revival of early 
institutes which had been abandoned or corrupted, 
and the recovery of these through a new revelation of 
the Spirit. The system was as churchly as the old 
communions of the West and East, as sacerdotal and as 
ceremonial as English Ritualism in its most esthetic 
forms. But it took neither a Roman nor an Anglican 
name. It was Catholic Apostolic, aiming at uni- 
versality and claiming a primitive origin. It had, 
however, no historical basis. It appealed to a fresh 
Divine revelation. From common fields of contro- 
versy it retired. Reasonings were of no avail, proof 
texts were useless. The appeal was to supernatural 
gifts, miraculous voices, signs from heaven. 

In 1832, after excitement produced by tongues and 
prophesying, a number of persons united to organize 
and develop the Catholic Apostolic Church as revealed 
to the chosen. Their first meeting-place, and they 
retained it for some years, was an old studio in New- 
man Street, belonging to Benjamin West, the artist, 
and this was transformed into a chapel. “I myself,” 
says a spectator, “have repeatedly in the course of 
one morning’s service witnessed no fewer than from 
four to seven exhibitions in the way of speaking with 
tongues,” 

Seven churches were commenced in London, com- 
posed of converts under the ministry of evangelists 
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-and apostles. One took high rank when it became 


fixed in later years within the walls of a cathedral, 
built at the south-west corner of Gordon Square. 
Early English architecture without, rich decoration 
within, a fine nave, a triforium over the aisle, stained 
glass windows, a Lady chapel—constituted no mean 
attractions; Gothic passages and houses with gables 
and balconies added to the magnificence of the 
structure. 

' The most noted member of this community 
between thirty and forty years ago was Henry Drum- 
mond, M.P. He was a man of bold individuality, 
not caring for any kind of criticism, sometimes amus- 
ing the House of Commons by trenchant attacks, 
not destitute of humour, whilst honesty and courage 
were indisputably manifested in his zealous adherence 
to the Catholic Apostolic Church. He thoroughly 
believed in what he professed. At his seat, Albury 
Park, already noticed as a gathering place for pro- 
phetical students, he built in his grounds a place of 
worship for the new denomination. The decorations 
were uncommonly rich, and the chair of the angel or 
bishop, occupied by Lord Sidmouth, stood on the 
north side of the chancel. The vestry contained 
gorgeous robes for use by priestly officers.’ 

Here let us pause awhile. 

No one who carefully studies the first thirty years 
of the present century can regard them as the regular 
even flow of Time’s deep stream; or as a rich hill- 
girdled. lake, into which waters roll to find there a 


1 4 History of Irvingism, in two vols., was published in 1878. 
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placid resting-place. The rapids above Niagara 
are not more tumultuous. The Boden See, fed by 
the Rhine torrent, is not more productive of further 
momentous issues. The years are full of change, 
conflict, force, vying in rapid and mighty influences, 
the most startling period of this world’s annals. 
They gather into themselves results which can be 
traced back to distant origins. They are fed by 
events which arose sometimes in obscure spots, and 
in almost forgotten ways. At the same time the sum 
total of the past at that epoch, now outspread before 
our eyes, cannot be looked at as a final consequence. 
It is not that in which the foregoing incidents and 
impulses reached their ultimate aim and end. We 
are confident, without travelling any farther, that the 
course of things must rush much farther on. This is 
apparent in what we see of the politics, the civiliza- 
tion, the science, the literature, the commercial enter- 
prise, and the social longings of fifty years ago. So 
also is it with regard to ecclesiastical affairs. Things 
could not continue in one stay. It is as plain as 
plain can be, that whatever striking movements had 
occurred, others equally and even more striking were 
at hand. We do not reach an end, we come to a new 
beginning, The next twenty, thirty, forty years teem 
with revolutions in the relationship of the Established 
Church to the State ; in ecclesiastical reforms; in the 
rectification of old abuses ; in the commencement of 
new religious departures ; in the institution of un- 
precedented organizations; in the flow of spiritual 
zeal and energy over British colonies and heathen 
lands; in the appearance of forms of theological 
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thought, which though the elements may be dis- 
covered in ancient literature, were being wrought in 
the past generation into novel combinations which 
perplex the historian. 


In laying down my pen at the close of this first 


‘volume, I feel.that a still more difficult task is before 


me in the second. Let me crave the reader’s patience 
and forbearance as he peruses what will follow. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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